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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
By O. D AsHLEY, Presidert Wabash Railrcad. 


Whoever undertakes a forecast of business upon 
the eve of a Presidential election, without a liberal 
reservation to cover the contingencies, would as- 
sume a power of foresight far beyond ordinary ‘hu- 
man intelligence. This renders it more than usual- 
ly difficult to write upon the subject satisfactorily, 
if the views of the writer are based upon the per- 
manence of an administrative policy essential to 
business prosperity. A vast majority of the people 
interested in manufacturing industry and trade re- 
gard the permanency of the gold standard to be 
vital to the continuance of the present favorable con- 
ditions, and although the belief is strong in the re- 
, election of President McKinley, the bare possibil- 
ity of the success of a candidate pledged to a finan- 
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cial ilies, which, in the ean of business men, 
means a complete overthrow of all the conditions 
upon which the prosperity of the country depends, 
is a threat which exercises an important influence 


‘upon all departments of-trade and industry. 


While ‘this uncertainty lasts enterprise will be 
held in restraint and undertakings of every descrip- 
tion will be held in abeyance. All this, too, while 
confidence in the triumph of sound finance is very 
strong. But for this under-stratum of belief in the 
defeat of the free silver candidate, the present wait- 
ing attitude of the business community would have 
been impossible ; instead of apathy and a disposition 
to rely upon the intelligence of voters, a wild scram- 
ble for shelter and safety in the face of a disastrous. 
financial storm would have reflected the fears of all 
who have property at stake, and who regard the 
preservation of the gold standard of fundamental 
importance. Under the circumstances, the calm re- 
liance of the leaders in commercial and financial af- 
fairs upon the common sense of the people, who are 
to decide this weighty question within a few weeks, 
is reassuring as well as gratifying. So long, how- 
ever, as even a faint doubt remains, we are not likely 
to witness a return to the activity and vigor dis- 
played in all branches of industry and trade during 
the three years of 1897 to 1899, inclusive. The 
“ paramount issue ” with business men, of whatever 
politics, is the money question, and upon its settle- 
ment hangs the near future of the vast interests in- 
volved. 

Eliminating this restrictive influence from the 
discussion we find all of the conditions upon which 
business prosperity depends highly favorable to its. 
indefinite continuance. Another phenomenal ex- 
cess of merchandise exports over imports given in 
the statistics of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900,. 
carries the surplus of four years to the astonish- 
ing aggregate of $1,976,000,000. Results which 
carry such convincing proofs of expanding trade 
and the rapid development of our agricultural and 
mineral resources, as well as progress in manufac- 
turing industry, have attracted general atteition, 
and have been the theme of economical writers to 
such an extent that further reference to the subject 
here would be simply repetition. The evidence is 
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conclusive enough to establish the fact that this 
country has become a creditor nation, and, so far as 
human foresight can determine the matter, the tide 
is still flowing in our favor. To reach this position 
it has been necessary to cancel a very large foreign 
indebtedness, but all of the securities which could be 
returned have been absorbed without difficulty, and 
the money market has offered capital to Great Brit- 
ain, Germany and Sweden upon advantageous 
terms. This change in the financial situation, which 
converts borrowers into lenders, is with nations, as 
with individuals, an evidence of prosperity of the 
most convincing character. Power to hold this ad- 
vantageous position is perceptible in all of the indica- 
tions of the near future; the demand for our prod- 
ucts of the soil is steadily maintained and a possible 
market for our abundant supplies of bituminous 
coal is suggested by its growing scarcity in Europe, 
or in more expensive mining. 

Crop prospects must, upon the whole, be con- 
sidered satisfactory. The cotton product, accord- 
ing to the careful report of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, for the year ending August 
31, 1900, showed a reduction of 1,795,824 bales, as 
compared with the amount marketed the preceding 
year, but the advanced market price more than com- 
pensated for the loss in the product. The crop now 
being harvested cannot yet be definitely estimated, 
but is evidently to be marketed at still higher prices. 
In the cereals, the wheat harvest of 1900 may show 
some deficiency, but corn promises about as large, if 
not a larger crop than in 1899, and while oats show 
some decrease, as compared with the abnormal crop 
of last year, the yield will still be large. The agri- 
cultural resources of the country are, therefore, sub- 
stantially favorable to a continuance of business 
prosperity, the deficiency in quantity being offset 
by the increased value of the aggregate product. 
The possible changes in the market during the year 
can hardly affect the general result. 

One conspicuous cause of the diminished vol- 
ume of trade, which became quite perceptible dur- 
ing the first six months of the current year, can be 
found in the rapid advance in the cost of manufac- 
tures of every description. As soon as the impera- 
tive wants of consumers had beef satisfied orders 
began to diminish, and it became evident that buy- 
ers would not follow the exaggerated values sought 
to be established. Accumulating stocks in the 
hands of the manufacturers soon produced the usual 
effect, and compelled a reduction to meet the views 
of buyers. This change has been accomplished in 
many branches of industry, and the country is now 
beginning to feel its benefits in the renewal of or- 
ders in sufficient volume to revive the drooping 
agencies of employment. In the manufactures of 
iron and steel this improvement in the situation is 
especially evident, except, perhaps, in steel rails 
which have held steadily at $35.00 per ton in con- 
sequence of outstanding guarantees on contracts for 
delivery during the year. A reduction in the price 
of this important item of railway construction and 
maintenance has just been decided upon. This hav- 
ing been accomplished, orders which have been 
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withheld on account of the high cost, will undoubt- 
edly increase, and the rolling mills will be fully oc- 
cupied during the autumn and winter. This disposi- 
tion to meet the market, which must extend through 
all branches of manufacture, will remove a formi- 
dable obstacle to industrial activity. 

The industrial organizations, to which attention 
was so generally directed in 1899, on account of ex- 
aggerated capitalization and rapidly increasing num- 
bers, have been checked in growth, and for the time 
have ceased to be a disturbing factor in the business 
situation. Promoters and underwriters have been 
fully occupied in taking care of the interests they 
have already undertaken to guard. The induce- 
ments, in a speculative point of view, to organize 
and float such concerns, no longer exist, and the 
danger of an unhealthy inflation in these industrial 
combinations has correspondingly diminished. Po- 
litical quacks have now turned their attention to the 
subject of “ Trusts,” and propose remedies for the 
epidemic which are quite destitute of common sense, 
and which would involve the country in widespread 
confusion, if not serious disaster. These indus- 
trial combinations originated in Great Britain, 
where they have been extensively and successfully 
introduced, while in Germany they have been a 
prominent feature for several years. In Berlin the 
decline in industrial stocks has been greater than in 
New York, and, at one time, recently, the stock 
exchange of that city seemed to be upon the verge 
of a financial panic, which, fortunately, has been 
averted. All this proves that combinations of va- 
rious industries and trading establishments have 
been adopted by intelligent business men as an im- 
provement upon the old method, under which great 
economies could be effected, more capital secured 
and the products distributed to consumers at a lower 
cost. This is in harmony with practical common 
sense; but the speculative temptations offered in 
over-capitalization have seriously interfered with 
the original design of such combinations. The mere 
creation of fictitious capital implied the necessity of 
larger profits to furnish dividends upon paper valu- 
ations, and thus destroyed the fundamental idea of 
serving the public at lower prices. 

The true remedy has already been suggested— 
that is, in regulation and publicity. Legislation 
may provide against fictitious capital and require 
periodical statements of business, and thus protect 
the people from speculative deceptions; but any at- 
tempt to prevent the consolidation or union of busi- 
ness interests, whether in mining, manufacture, or 
trade, will not only be ineffective but clearly against 
the public good. 

The arguments against these combinations upon 
the score of a reduction in the number of employees 
have no force. If consolidations can lessen the cost 
of production, they will strengthen the employing 
capacity and thus benefit a larger number. The 
same opposition has been offered to all improve- 
ments in machinery, which displaced work by hand, 
and in every instance the result of the new method 
has been to enlarge the industry or trade and to 
increase the working force. Changes may be nec- 
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essary in the nature of the employment, but if more 
economical product can be secured the industry will 
grow in the ratio of the economy, and the demand 
for the product will call for a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of employees. This is the nat- 
ural result of improvement in every department of 
business, confirmed by numerous precedents. 

If confidence is not disturbed by the election of 
a President pledged to the overthrow of the gold 
standard, there is nothing te apprehend in the near 
future of the money market. The position of this 
country as a creditor nation is in itself a strong 
guaranty of financial tranquillity. The tendency to 
higher rates of interest is quite evident, but this is 
simply an argument in favor of the more profitable 
employment of our surplus capital. Our money 
market for a long time has occupied an anomalous 
position with a surfeit of capital seeking investment, 
while borrowers have been diminishing, and the 
cancellation, instead of the creation of debt, has 
been the result of the accumulation of wealth. The 
successful organization of so many industrial com- 
panies and the sale of their securities were the nat- 
ural consequences of this congestion of capital. An 
immense amount of idle funds in New York, the 
money center of the country, floating in call loans 
at from one to one and a half per cent. per annum— 
the lowest market rate quoted in the world during 
1900—indicated an unhealthy plethora of capital, 
and it followed naturally that it should seek more 
profitable use in foreign lands. Hence much of the 
surplus owned here has been loaned in London and 
Berlin, and will continue to flow to those markets 
so long as it will command higher rates of interest, 
either to be loaned there on call, or to be invested in 
the Government bonds of Great Britain or Ger- 
many. There is nothing to create alarm in this em- 
ployment of money abroad, even if gold is exported 
in the process of transferring capital, which always 
seeks the best market for its employment. On the 
other hand, this control of money and securities in 
Europe is a guaranty against any real stringency in 
the home market. An advance in rates here per- 
manent enough and sufficiently remunerative to in- 
vite capital here, would quickly turn its flow in this 
direction, always subject, however, to the mainte- 
nance of the gold standard. 

In many respects the leading features of the 
business situation resemble those of 1899. The 
promises are equally favorable, and the conditions 
in some respects better; in the further accumula- 
tion of a trade balance and in the wholesome check 
given to speculative inflation; but this year politics 
keep the country in suspense, and an “ IF ” in capi- 
tal letters is held in parenthesis by business men 
until the November election. 

The unsolved problems presented by the Chinese 
situation and the recent strike at the anthracite 
coal mines are disturbing influences, but have not 
been considered as more than temporary in their 
duration and effect. Our exports to China have 
been interrupted, and much inconvenience may be 
caused by the shortage in the supply of anthracite 
coal. These obstacles are serious while they are 
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operative, but experience teaches that settlement of 
such troubles must soon follow; and, therefore, we 
attach less importance to them as adverse influences 
than, perhaps, the events and circumstances de- 
mand ; but the troubles come within the range of in- 
telligent diplomacy and compromise, and the ap- 
plication of such available remedies is consequently 
anticipated. 

Inland transportation, which includes the great 
railway interest of the country, is so closely asso- 
ciated with and dependent upon general business 
prosperity that continuance of the one implies equal- 
ly good results to the other. Thus far, railway 
earnings have been quite satisfactory, although some 
iregularity is shown in the weekly and monthly re- 
turns. The traffic, upon the whole, since June 30, 
exceeds that of 1899—an unexpected but gratifying 
result. A corresponding gain through the fiscal 
year cannot be anticipated, taking into consideration 
the phenomenal increase of the previous year over 
the traffic of 1808. 

A condensed view of the business situation, sug- 
gested by the indications visible to human intelli- 
gence, presents very favorable prospects, subject, 
however, to check and, perhaps, reversal if the 
monetary system of the country is to be attacked by 
a free silver administration. Seldom, if ever, have 
the future conditions of finance, industry and trade 
depended so completely upon the will of the people. 
Should this be in favor of a policy, which, carried 
to its openly avowed and logical conclusion, means 
financial and commercial disaster, all of the signs 
which now inspire hopes of commercial progress 
and prosperity will have proved fallacious. The 
people of the United States will themselves deter- 
mine within a few weeks whether prosperity shall 
continue, or whether it shall be interrupted by fear 
and distrust in the business community. 


atti 


THE NEW FINANCIAL LAW AND BANK 
CIRCULATION. 


The fact that the increase of bank-note circula- 
tion as the result of the refunding law seems to have 
for the time being practically reached its limit, 
makes the occasion appropriate for reviewing the 
effect of the law upon that feature of our national 
system. It should be noted at the outset that not 
all of the changes in the banking capital and bank- 
note circulation during the last six months can 
properly be attributed to the refunding law. There 
would have been a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of institutions in the country in any event, and 
perhaps a slight increase in the bank-note circula- 
tion. The formation of new banks, while almost 
arrested in the years following the panic of 1893 
with the result of a net decrease in the total number 
by reason of failures and liquidations, reached 44 
in the year ending October 31, 1897, 56 in 1898 and 
78 in 1899. The liquidations more than offset the 
new incorporations until 1899, when there was a net 
The record for 1900 will be of-a very 
different character, partly as the result of increased 
business activity, but mainly as the direct influence 
of the new law. 
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The provisions of the new law operated in two 
ways to make the national banking system attract- 
ive to bankers and investors who had not before 
seen fit to enter the system. The first of these in- 
ducements was the reduction of the minimum cap- 
ital required from $50,000 to $25,000. This of it- 
self accounts for the creation of many new banks in 
small places and for the entry of certain State banks 
into the national system. The State banks must 
have a motive for preferring the national to the 
State system. This motive might be found either 
in the advantages derived from circulation or sim- 
ply from the reputation attaching to membership in 
the national system. Both influences have undoubt- 
edly been potent in attracting the old State banks 
and leading to the creation of new banks under na- 
tional law rather than under State law. The fact 
that the minimum of bonds required has been de- 
posited in most cases seems to indicate, however, that 
the standing given to a bank under the national sys- 
tem has been an important inducement with some of 
those who could not have found their way into the 
system under the old requirement as to minimum 
capital. Other State banks, which originally con- 
templated entrance into the national system, have 
evidently reconsidered their purpose. 

The number of letters received by the Comp- 
troller from different banks and individuals pro- 
posing to form banks after the passage of the new 
law on March 14, ran as high as 619 on April 16 
last, and even higher after that date. Of these 619 
informal applications 307 were for proposed new 
banks and 312 for the conversion of State and pri- 
vate banks into national institutions. Only a lim- 
ited proportion of either class have materialized in 
the actual incorporation of new banks. Some of the 
applications for new banks probably never got fur- 
ther than the stage of consultation among a few 
capitalists. The failure 6f some of the State and 
private banks to carry out the programme of conver- 
sion into national banks is more significant, and is 
apparently due to a large extent to the high price of 
the new bonds and the small profit likely to be de- 
rived from circulation. 

The number of new banks actually organized, 
from March 14 to September 28, 1900, was 323, of 
which 231 were small banks with capital of less than 
$50,000 each, which could not have been legally or- 
ganized under the old law. The number of volun- 
tary liquidations during this time was 24 and fail- 
ures two, reducing the net number of new organiza- 
tions to 297. This is in remarkable contrast with 
the falling off during the last six years, which car- 
ried the number of going banks down from 3,799 
on January 1, 1893, to 3,590 on January 1, 1899. 
The number of going banks has now risen to about 
3,900, and will not be far from 4,000 within a year 
after the enactment of the new law. The figures 
given above are for banks actually organized. There 
have been applications formally approved by the 
Comptroller from March 14 to September 28, num- 
bering 481, or 158 more than the charters actually 
granted. There are 134 applications still pending 
for small banks and 24 for larger banks. The ta- 
ble below gives the national banks actually organ- 









ized as a safer basis of results than the applications, 
but it is interesting to examine the figures of ap- 
proved applications in order to determine the dis- 
tribution of the new banks which are in process of 
formation. 

The applications for small banks have been 365, 
with proposed capital of $9,405,000. Of these only 
74, with capital of $1,908,000, have been proposed 
in Southern States, of which Texas has called for 
35, with combined capital of $908,000. It is a 
rather striking fact that so prosperous a State as 
Georgia has applied for only one small national 
banking charter under the new law, evidently be- 
cause the State law is so advantageous to local 
banking. There have been four applications for 
large banks from the State, some representing the 
conversion of State banks. The strip of States 
west of the Mississippi, between the Southern States 
and the mountain States, shows 142 new applications 
with proposed capital of $3,660,000. The States 
included in the group are lowa, with 44 proposed 
small banks; Minnesota, 23; the Dakotas, 14; Ne- 
braska, 19; Kansas, 12; Oklahoma, 18, and Indian 
Territory, 12. The three big central States of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois have 64 applications pending or 
granted with combined capital of $1,650,000. The 
three groups of States mentioned represent 280 ap- 
proved applications with a combined capital of $7,- 
218,000. These figures do not correspond exactly 
with the charters granted, but indicate the number 
which will be granted within a few weeks or months. 
The following table shows the charters actually 


granted by States: 
NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED, MARCH 14 TO SEPTEMBER 20, 1900. 





Capital Capital 
Num. lessthan Num- $50,000 

‘ber. $50,000. _ ber. or over. Bonds. 

New Hampshire...... 1 $25,000 1 $100,000 $35,000 
Connecticut ......... 2 50,000 1 50,000 32,500 
Mew Tet. cccscsese 6 160,000 5 610,000 277,250 
New Jersey......... 5 135,000 1 100,000 74,500 
Pennsylvania ....... 20 532,000 15 1,900,000 724,550 
ee ererr err 1 a ye 18,000 
Pee eee 3 75,000 2 170,000 64,000 
eS ee ee 5 125,000 2 100,000 101,000 
West Virginia....... 2 55,000 250,000 92,500 
North Carolina...... 2 Seen. ss. weewes 16,250 
South Carolina...... o eStore 1 60,000 20,000 
ee ee ee ee re 3 600,000 112,500 
EE, i Seaere pinto ew 1 30,000 en. frre 7,500 
RE 5.o's ceeds ts »” "Steves 1 50,000 15,000 
ee EOCENE 1 50,000 12,500 
OS ere ri: 22 598,000 9 535,000 335,350 
Oe ee er 3 75,000 4 1,845,000 285,050 
NOS 95's 56.5: 40 89 2 50,000 1 50,000 43,750 
| RS ry 138 345,000 7 900,000 287,450 
DR Gs cas ee ewes 9 245,000 4 250,000 156,000 
NONE Gos ab erences 20 545,000 4 400,000 500,750 
NIN 5 5 6 6 vee Sov soie 3 85,000 are re 22,250 
Minnesota .......... 14 350,000 2 100,000 171,000 
Wiscenein: ...<.500:s2. 3 75,000 6 700,000 210,200 
SER 55 a'a'e's wie owls Sco be 27 720,000 3 150,000 335,500 
ES a a rae 3 85,000 pa Pte ore 47,000 
North Dakota....... a i ee 85,250 
South Dakota....... 3 Se ae eer 31,250 
ON soos cs andws 13’ ‘GEG wh wists 111,250 
ee TE Pe, 10 265,000 2 150,000 169,250 
ES 1 25,000 2 100,000 56,250 
RUNNIN 3 te 0:8ie 0410 1 30,000 4 30°,000 122,500 
New Mexico......... 1 eee eS abe 10,000 
NE: 5 o-050 'o-0-0 15 375,000 1 50,000 178,050 
Indian Territory.....11 300,000 3 150,000 121,300 
Washington ......... 1 25,000 cor || ates 10,000 
ee Sere 1 25,000 2 150,000 72,500 
PEE ub bas uanese ER ER ay! 1 500,000 50,000 
WORRIES 56s sloeas 231 $6,105,000 92 $10,370,000 $5,014,960 


The national banks have been the principal con- 
tributors to the success of the new two per cent. 
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loan, and very few of the new bonds are in private 
hands. The total progress of the refunding opera- 
tions up to Friday, September 28, is shown in the 
following table: 


REFUNDING OPERATIONS TO SEPTEMBER 28, 1900. 


Outstanding 





December Amount Differ- 
Class of bonds. 31, 1899. Refunded. ences paid. 
Three per cents....... $198,679,000 $76,589,500 $4,328,772 
Four per cents....... 545,366,550 203,830,450 23,636,274 
Five per cents........ 95,009,700 53,981,400 5,347,655 
ree $839,055,250 $334,401,350 $33,312,701 


When it is considered that the national banks 
owned at the close of September $262,937,500 of 
the new bonds as security for circulation, and $45,- 
986,400 as security for deposits of public money in 
the banks, it is evident that little more than $25,- 
000,000 of the new bonds have been retained by pri- 
vate investors. The boast that the United States 
can float a two per cent. bond at par is founded upon 
the use of these bonds as security for bank-note cir- 
culation, and is supported in this particular case by 
the attachment of special privileges to the use of 
these bonds. These privileges have operated as a 
stimulus to the increase of the bank-note circulation, 
in the face of great delay in obtaining notes after 
the deposit of bonds. The following table illus- 
trates the upward movement of the bonds deposited 
and the circulation based on bonds since the begin- 
ning of the year, when the effects of the new law 


began to be discounted : 
Lawful money 


Bonds Circula- on deposit 

to secure tion based to redeem 

1900. circulation. on bonds. circulation. 
| ge. See eee $234,484,570 $209,759,985 $36,435,538 
| Ee Eee 235,830,170 210,166,789 36,820,404 
EE als 668 Ss car ed 240,172,270 213,610,029 35,824,849 
NN Ma Sic svi eh S aap eve 256,001,480 233,284,230 37,668,838 
| Ser ore ra 268,408,240 246,067,162 39,211,164 
ie ERIS ey gett 276,829,990 263,089,117 37,399,772 
OS, ee ee 284,387,040 274,115,552 35,444,167 
ee 294,948,930 286,447,434 33,567,922 
September 1.......... 295,790,380 290,641,356 33,582,454 
a ar eee 296,672,630 294,222,979 34,112,994 


These figures show a net increase in the total 
circulation from $246,195,523 on January I, 1900, 
to $328,335,973 on September 29. The banks, are 
entitled to an additional sum of about $2,400,000 in 
circulation, representing the difference between the 
bonds pledged and the circulation based on bonds. 
This margin may never be quite covered, because 
of the policy of a few city banks in carrying the 
bonds required by law without taking out the cir- 
culation upon them. There are only a few of these 
cases, and the total circulation to which the banks 
are now entitled, and which they are soon likely to 
have, may be put at about $330,000,000, or an in- 
crease of $84,000,000 within the present year. As 
already suggested, this expansion has for the pres- 
ent nearly reached its limit. A few additional is- 
sues of bonds will undoubtedly occur from time to 
time, especially from new banks, but they are not 
likely to carry the total bank-note circulation above 
$340,000,000 within another period of six months. 
This prediction is supported by the fact that the in- 
crease in deposits of bonds to secure circulation dur- 
ing the two months of August and September was 
less than $1,200,000. 
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There was some fear while the refunding bill 
was pending that still larger issues of bank-notes 
would result from its operation. Few believed that 


an amount of bonds equal to the amount covered by: 


the refunding law ($839,146,490) would be ex- 
changed into the new two per cents, or would be- 
come the basis of bank-note circulation. The na- 
tional banks already had on deposit with the Treas- 
ury as security for circulation at the close of Feb- 
ruary, 1900, $203,493,270 of the three classes of 
bonds available for refunding, in addition to about 
$77,000,000 of the same classes of bonds pledged to 
secure deposits of public money. The deduction of 
these from the total amount available for refunding 
left a margin of possible increase in bonds avail- 
able for circulation amounting to $550,000,000. It 
was obvious that many of these bonds could not be 
drawn out of the hands of private investors except 
at prices which would make them unprofitable as 
the basis for bank-note circulation. Conservative 
estimates put the amount likely to be refunded in the 
course of a year at $350,000,000 to $400,000,000. 
These estimates put the increase in bank-note cir- 
culation, including the allowance to par, at $8o,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000. While based upon gen- 
eral reasoning, they were confirmed to a remarkable 
degree by the responses to the inquiries sent to all 
national banks by Mr. William C. Cornwell, of Buf- 
falo. 

It is a tribute to the efficiency of the refunding 
law in driving the banks to substitute the new two 
per cents for their old bonds that very nearly go per 
cent. of all the bonds now pledged to secure circu- 
lation are the new two per cents. The fact that the 
difference in the tax on cireulation, when secured 
by the new bonds, is one of the vital elements of 
the situation is shown by the fact that the exchanges 
have been much less rapid in the case of the bonds 
pledged to secured deposits of public money in the 
banks. The ratio of the new two per cents to the 
total in this case is that of $45,986,400 to $87,655,- 
680, or in the neighborhood of 53 per cent. . The 
amount of the new two per cent. bonds now pledged 
to secure circulation is larger by about $16,700,000 
than the whole amount of bonds of all classes 
pledged to secure deposits of public money in the 
present year. ~ About $33,700,000 of old bonds re- 
main in the Treasury as the guarantee of circula- 
tion, but all of the remainder of $234,484,570 on de- 
posit at the beginning of the year have given place 
to the new two per cents, and additional circula- 
tion has been sought by the deposit of about $62,- 
000,000 in the new two per cents. It is a source of 
some surprise to the Treasury that even so small an 
amount as $23,000,000 of bonds available for refund- 
ing remain on deposit as the guarantee for circula- 
tion. They have been coming to the Treasury very 
slowly of late for conversion, but might be hastened 
by an announcement that the refunding offer was to 
be suspended. 

The following table shows the changes in the 
classes of bonds pledged to secure circulation and 
the upward movement of the deposits of the new 
two per cents on several different dates: 
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BONDS TO SECURE CIRCULATION. 





December April September 

Class of bonds. 30, 1899. 30, 1900. 29, 1900. 
New two per cents... ........+- $202,783,650 $262,937,500 
. Fours of 1907....... $127,851,550 23,347,400 13,842,950 
ND eG Sioss asa 52,126,820 18,422,440 7,857,880 
IS nist ia t's 6 a .k ei0-ain'e 15,743,100 2,371,000 1,373,000 
Fours of 1925....... 17,815,750 9,617,850 8,810,350 
Extended twos...... 20,947,350 16,862,900 1,850,950 
DREN wis cies $234,484,570 $268,405,240 $296,672,630 


This table shows in a striking manner both the 
increase in the total bond deposits and the rapid sub- 
stitution of the new two per cents for all other 
classes of bonds. The date of April 30, only about 
six weeks after the passage of the new law, is 
chosen for the second column, in order to show how 
rapidly the substitution of the new two per cents 
went forward. These six weeks witnessed a larger 
net increase in the bonds on deposit than the entire 
five months which followed and witnessed the sub- 
stitution of the new bonds for the old in the ratio 
of nearly four-fifths of all the substitutions which 
have occurred under the law. 





CONTINUED GROWTH OF THE NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANIES.* 


The check in the expansion of the business of 
the trust companies of New York State, noted at 
the time of the filing of their returns for the 1st of 
January, 1900, proves to have been only temporary. 
In the period that has elapsed since then growth has 
been resumed and in a more striking way than be- 
fore. While the totals have been of large propor- 
tions for some time they are now assuming mar- 
velous dimensions. Indeed, the growth and expan- 
sion which have occurred within a few years con- 
stitute one of the most noteworthy developments of 
recent times. 

The trust companies are required to make semi- 
annual returns for January 1 and July 1 to the Su- 
perintendent of Banking at Albany. From advance 
copies of these returns for July 1, 1900, we were 
able‘to give in the CHRONICLE of July 28 the fig- 
ures for all the trust companies in this borough and 
Brooklyn in comparison with the corresponding fig- 
ures at the two previous semi-annual dates. We de- 
voted five full pages to a presentation of these ex- 
hibits—pages 186 to 191. In the present article, 
however, we shall not confine ourselves to the com- 
panies in these two boroughs, but shall dea! with 
the results for the entire State. 

We have referred to the check in the upward 
movement which was disclosed in the returns for 
the first of the current year. This was practically 
the only interruption that had occurred since the 
operations of these institutions began to attract at- 
tention because of their rapid expansion. The rea- 
son for the falling off was explained in the Curon- 
IcLE of February 17. It was the result of perfectly 
obvious causes, mainly the monetary stringency 
which prevailed and which made it possible for de- 
positors to earn a better return on their money than 
what they were receiving from the trust companies. 
It will be remembered that the deposits of the New 


*Reprinted from the COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
of August 4, 1900. . 


York City Clearing House banks were also heavily 
drawn down during the same period. The decrease 
in the case of the trust companies was emphasized 
because it was coincident with the opening up of a 
great many new institutions—that is, the decline 
came at a time when there was a great increase in 
the facilities for catering to the patrons of this class 
of institutions. Owing to the unfavorable condi- 
tions, some contemplated new organizations were 
abandoned and others concluded to merge with ex- 
isting concerns. The setback, as already stated, it 
is now found, was only temporary, the whole of the 
loss of the last six months of 1899 having been re- 
covered in the first six months of 1900 and a further 
addition made which places the total away ahead of 
anything previously recorded. 

There are two ways of measuring the operations 
—the deposits and the aggregate resources. Con- 
sidering the latter first, it is discovered that while 
the contraction the last six months of 1899 
amounted, roughly, to 50 million dollars, the in- 
crease the first six months of 1900 reached over 124 
million dollars. In other words, the total now 
exceeds that of a year ago by 74 million dollars, 
and then it had already attained extraordinary di- 
mensions. Under the further expansion aggregate 
resources of the New York trust companies now 
stand but little less than 800 million dollars ($796,- 
483,887), which will serve to give the reader an idea 
of the magnitude of the business of these institu- 
tions. The following furnishes the record back to 
1891: 

AGGREGATE RESOURCES OF THE TRUST COMPANIES OF NEW YORE 
STATE. 


July 1, 1900..... $796,483,887 January 1, 1896..$392,630,046 
January 1, 1900.. 672,190,672 January 1, 1895.. 565,419,729 


July 1, 1899..... 722,356,523 January 1, 1894.. 341,466,011 
January 1, 1899.. 579,205,442 January 1, 1893.. 335,707,780 
July 1, 1898..... 527,084,533 January 1, 1892.. 300,765,575 


January 1, 1898.. 483,739,926 
January 1, 1897.. 396,742,948 


January 1, 1891.. 280,688,769 


As against $796,483,887 July I, 1900, aggre- 
gate resources January I, 1891, it will be seen, were 
only $280,688,769. But let us compare with a more 
recent period. On July 1, 1898, the total was $527,- 
084,533. Hence in the brief space of two years there 
has been an addition of 269 millions, or over 50 per 
cent., and this on an already large total. Since 
January 1, 1897, a period of three and a half years, 
the total has more than doubled. Of course, the 
number of institutions has greatly increased, but 
let it not be supposed that the growth has come 
alone or mainly from that source. The older insti- 
tutions obviously had augmented competition to 
meet. It is evidence of their strength and the ex- 
cellence of their management that they have been 
able to extend their business and operations—as a 
rule very materially, too—notwithstanding the ad- 
vent of the newcomers. Not all the older concerns 
show quite as large totals as they did twelve months 
ago, but that does not signify much in view of the 
marvelous antecedent expansion ; on the other hand, 
several excel even their phenomenal record of July 
of last year. Take the United States Trust Com- 
pany, which is the largest of all the companies. Its 
resources now are $85,802,301, against only $64,- 
202,289 on January 1, 1900, and $77,286,772 July 
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1, 1899. The Union Trust Company’s present to- 
tal is $59,437,743, against $44,445,173 last January 
and $50,649,509 the previous July. The New York 
Security and Trust Company has been in existence 
a much briefer period of time than these old land- 
marks, but has also made very important additions 
to its totals, which stand, $21,352,982 July 1, 1900, 
$18,883,331 January 1, 1900, and $17,147,497 July 
1, 1899. Among the newer concerns, the Trust 
Company of America reports resources of $16,151,- 
650, while the Morton Trust Company appears in 
the list with an aggregate of no less than $34,217,- 
O14. 

"hides to a consideration of the deposits, the 
record is much the same. The last six months of 
1899 they fell off 71 million dollars, the first six 
months of 1900 they expanded 117 million dollars. 
The total of the deposits of the trust companies of 
the State is now over 640 million dollars. We may 
compare this with the aggregate of the deposits for 
all the New York City Clearing House banks, which 
on June 30, 1900, were reported 888 million dollars. 
As against the present total of $640,837,146, the 
trust companies January 1, 1897, had deposits of but 
$305,354,637, as will be seen by the following: 

AGGREGATE DEPOSITS OF THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 


July 1, 1900..... $640,837,146 January 1, 1896..$307,351,893 
January 1, 1900.. 523,541,570 January 1, 1895.. 285,741,794 
July 1, 1899..... 594,462,705 January 1, 1894.. 266,092,955 
January 1, 1899.. 467,184,258 January 1, 1893.. 264,295,048 
January 1, 1898.. 383,328,725 January 1, 1892.. 234,466,697 
January 1, 1897.. 305,354,637 January 1, 1891.. 211,320,275 


With such large resources and deposits the trust 
companies are necessarily becoming growing fac- 
tors in the money market. Conditions the present 
year have manifestly not been favorable to the plac- 
ing of money at profitable rates. Yet the loans of 
the trust companies on July 1, 1900, were within 8 
million dollars of the total recorded twelve months 
ago—that is, were 370 million dollars. On January 
1, 1897, the loans were less than 170 million dollars. 


LOANS ON COLLATERAL BY TRUST COMPANIES. 


July 1, 1900..... $370,483,337 January 1, 1896..$169,161,348 
January 1, 1900.. 328,143,588 January 1, 1895.. 148,953,820 
July 1, 1899..... 378,218,698 January 1, 1894.. 147,794,024 
January 1, 1899.. 283,402,822 January 1, 1893.. 196,321,422 
January 1, 1898.. 230,581,708 January 1, 1892.. 173,552,829 
January 1, 1897.. 169,894,938 January 1, 1891.. 166,685,758 


Collateral loans are the favorite form of invest- 
ment with the trust companies. The other classes 
of investment also show increases, but not in such 
a striking way. We bring together here the lead- 
ing items: 

STOCK INVESTMENTS OF TRUST COMPANIES. 
July 1, 1900..... $178,789,114 January 1, 1896..$104,512,839 


January 1, 1900.. 168,195,642 January 1, 1895.. 97,555,798 
July 1, 1899..... 148,971,045 January 1, 1894.. 65,998,230 
January 1, 1899.. 136,561,066 January 1, 1893.. 57,185,649 
January 1, 1898.. 113,525,798 January 1, 1892. 51,132,239 
January 1, 1897.. 101,983,600 January 1, 1891.. 47,180,478 


CASH ON HAND AND ON DEPOSIT. 
July 1, 1900..... $131,888,583 January 1, 1896.. $50,804,137 


January 1, 1900.. 81,366,288 January 1, 1895.. 61,206,703 
July 1, 1899..... 93,604,261 January 1, 1894.. 74,365,761 
January 1, 1899.. 71,734,621 January 1, 1893.. 35,083,016 
January 1, 1898.. 55,034,451 January 1, 1892.. 33,932,847 
January 1, 1897.. 54,642,344 January 1, 1891.. 26,564,978 


HOLDINGS OF BONDS AND MORTGAGES. 


July 1, 1900...... $38,790,727 January 1, 1896...$25,114,077 
January 1, 1900... 38,143,145 January 1, 1895... 21,569,504 
July 1, 1899...... $7,139,510 January 1, 1894... 17,451,674 
January 1, 1899... 34,855,023 January 1, 1893... 15,062,290 
January 1, 1898... 82,624,995 January 1, 1892... 13,878,468 
January 1, 1897... 28,692,428 January 1, 1891... 17,587,008 
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LOANS ON PERSONAL SECURITY BY TRUST COMPANIES. 


July 1, 1900...... $47,937,934 January 1, 1896.. .$29,369,703 
January 1, 1900... 31,101,271 ‘January 1, 1895... 22,791,215 
July 1, 1899...... 39,865,910 January 1, 1894... 22,636,957 
January 1, 1899... 29,930,376 January 1, 1893... 19,698,925. 
January 1, 1898... 31,183,292 January 1, 1892... 17,210,145 
January 1, 1897... 25,788,188 January 1, 1891... 9,755,643- 


We would make a word of comment with refer- 
ence to only one of the foregoing items—we mean 
the holdings of cash. If in the money loaned out 
on collateral the trust companies have played and 
are playing an important part in the money market, 
it is obvious that through their large holdings of un- 
employed cash they possess the means of exerting a 
still more important influence. For it appears that 
the uninvested cash, on July 1, 1900, was almost 132 
million dollars ($131,888,583), against 81 1-3 mil- 
lions last January and 93% millions in July, 1899. 
This is proof of the difficulty experienced in finding 
satisfactory employment for their funds. It re- 
mains to add that of the $131,888,583 of cash, only 
$10,820,407 was in their own vaults, all the rest be- 
ing held in the banks. 


— 
—_ 


THE CONVENTION AND ITS WORK. 

If this year’s annual Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association was not marked by so many 
important acts as some previous conventions, the 
eccasion was one of the most enjoyable in the his- 
tory of the organization. Held in the South—at 
Richmond—the cordiality of the greeting extended 
to the delegates served to give them an idea of the 
warmth and depth and glow of Southern hospitality. 
Every one who has had the good fortune to be a vis- 
itor in a Southern home knows the delight attending 
such a visit by reason of the graciousness and geni- 
ality of his reception. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, a new meaning was given to the term by the 
people of Richmond in the way they treated the 
assembled bankers. 

Two of the officers of the Association (the retir- 
ing President, Mr. Walker Hill, and the Secretary, 
Mr. James R. Branch) are native-born Virginians, 
and their return to the scenes of their childhood in- 
jected a personal element in the welcome which gave 
added charm to it. The annual gatherings of the 
Association have always been memorable affairs, 
and wherever they have been held there has never 
been a time when the delegates were not accorded a 
royal reception. There was certainly nothing lack- 
ing in the fervor of the greeting last year at Cleve- 
land with that genial gentleman, Col. Myron T. 
Herrick, acting the part of host—a part which fits 
him so well. But there is something distinctive 
about Southern hospitality which places it on a plane 
all by itself. It is this that the delegates have felt, 
and they carry away with them, we are sure, recol- 
lections which will never fade from memory. 

That the affairs of the Association are in flourish- 
ing condition has been often made apparent in our 
columns. But the fact is brought out very striking- 
ly in a little comparative statement presented in the 
annual report of Secretary Branch. This statement 
shows that the Association now has 4,500 paid 
members. On October 1, 1895, the number was 
only 1,511. Inthe space of five years, therefore, the 
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membership has trebled. This is a marvelous'show- 
ing, evidencing how the Association, after an inter- 
regnum when it seemed to be inviting decay, has 
taken on new vigor and strength and is now forg- 
ing ahead in a way that is surprising even its most 
enthusiastic supporters. The Association is in the 
possession of ample funds, as the reports of the vari- 
ous officers will show. It should be noted, too, that 
the annual dues from membership now aggregate 
$61,200 per year, as against but $12,492 per year on 
October 1, 1895. During the last thirteen months 
alone there has been a net addition of 585 members. 
Moreover, the action just taken by the Convention 
in providing for membership dues as low as $5.00 
per year in the case of small concerns (the previous 
minimum having been $10.00), should insure a fur- 
ther large accession of new names. The member- 
ship now enrolled represents an aggregate of cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits of over 1412 mil- 
lion dollars ($1,412,481,466), and aggregate depos- 
its of over 5,168 million dollars ($5,168,377,728), 
giving combined resources in excess of 6,580 million 
dollars—$6,580,859,194. These figures, moreover, 
do not include the capital and deposits of 432 private 
bankers who do not make reports. 

As regards the work of the Convention, we re- 
gard as its most important action the resolution ap- 
proving the recommendation of the Committee on 
Education for the establishment of an Institute 
for the education of bank clerks. This is an innova- 
ticn, in commendation of which hardly too much can 
be said. Mr. William C. Cornwell, President of the 
City National Bank of Buffalo, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Education, has given a good deal of 
time to consideration of the scheme, and he made an 
eloquent appeal to the Convention on behalf of the 
same. The object is to provide for the scientific and 
technical training of bank clerks in their every day 
_ duties, and also to provide them with the necessary 

education to fill the higher positions to which they 
aspire. When this purpose is stated, its desirability 
becomes at once apparent, both in the interest of the 
banks and the interest of the clerks. Moreover, the 
clerks themselves have been most urgent in favor of 
such a scheme. In speaking of this desire on their 
part, Mr. Cornwell forcibly said: “These are the 
men behind the guns. Will you train them as they 
ask, so that their work may be doubly effective ? 
Or will you neglect them, abandon them to their own 
efforts, and let the service drift along half disci- 
plined, and yourselves take the consequences of con- 
tinuing to conduct your campaign with an untrained 
army?” The plan is to form a chain of Bank Clerks’ 
Associations throughout the United States. There 
would be meetings at stated periods, at which the 
various subjects under consideration would be dis- 
cussed, papers read, debates carried on, or lectures 
delivered from time to time by local or outside tal- 
ent. At the end of the season certificates of pro- 
ficiency would be delivered to those entitled to them. 
The course of study is to be of the most practical 
character, and for the first year would be essentially 
primary. Great Britain has its Institute of London 
Bankers, and there can be no doubt much good will 





result from the carrying out of this contemplated 
scheme of education. 

It is interesting to observe that much of the 
really useful work of the Association is now being 
cone by committees. The results accomplished by 
the Committee on Education, as here outlined, are 
ar evidence of what can be done by persistent and 
well directed efforts under the leadership of earnest 
men. In like manner the Protective Committee has 
become an indispensable adjunct of the Association. 
The identity of the membership of this committee 
from year to year is kept a secret. The work accom- 
plished by it in the late year in preventing frauds 
upon the banks, and in relentlessly pursuing those 
committing forgeries and other crimes directed 
against members of the Association are shown in the 
report of Mr. Joseph C. Hendrix, the Chairman of 
the committee. As a result of the creation and active 
vigilance of the committee, the losses of the banks 
through frauds of this kind are now comparatively 
small. So, too, the Committee on Fidelity Insur- 
ance, whose copyrighted form of fidelity bond for 
employees was approved by the Annual Convention 
last year, has rendered very efficient and valuable 
services. The Committee on Uniform Laws, of 
which Mr. Frank W. Tracy is Chairman, is to be 
mentioned as another committee which has proved 
very useful, one result being a growing uniformity 
of legislation in the different States concerning a 
number of essential things relating to the banking 
business. The Committee on Express Company 
Taxation has also justified its existence, though for 
causes set out in their report they have not succeed- 
ed in accomplishing their object. 

The reasons for the success of committee work 
of this description are perfectly plain. Committees 
are small and compact bodies of men; they can carry 
on their work throughout the year; members espe- 
cially fitted for the task can be selected to serve on 
the same. We have shown above that the Associa- 
tion has grown tremendously in membership during 
the last five years. The larger an organization of 
that kind, the more unwieldy it becomes for collect- 
ive action. Hence, a subdivision or assignment of 
the work to constituent portions of the main body, at 
least for preliminary consideration, is a matter of 
absolute necessity. For the same reason the Associ- 
ation is getting to rely more and more upon the ad- 
vice and judgment of such committees. The feeling 
is that subjects referred to them will receive the at- 
tention they merit, while any plan or proposition 
emanating from such a body is sure to be well 
matured. 

The action taken by the Convention with refer- 
ence to some resolutions which were unexpectedly 
introduced shows at once the conservatism of the 
Association, and the growing inclination to refer 
new suggestions to appropriate subordinate bodies. 
It was sought to commit the Association, by the reso- 
lutions referred to, in favor of the Consular Service 
Bill and also in favor of creating, as part of the 
National Administration at Washington, a Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries, with a new mem- 
ber in the President’s Cabinet. The effort failed 
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- through the vigilant opposition of Mr. Breckinridge 
Jones and other kindred spirits. The effort was no 
doubt well meant, but there were obvious objections 
both to the measures themselves and to hasty action 
upon them. In the first place, it was not at all clear 
that they came within the province of the work of 
the Association. In the second place, it was mani- 
fest that the members of the Association did not 
pretend to any familiarity with the subjects com- 
passed in them. The Convention made proper dis- 
position of the resolutions when it voted one down 
and referred the other to the Executive Council. 





THE PAPERS READ AT THE CONVENTION. 


The addresses delivered before the Convention 
constitute the portion of its doings which possess 
for the outside public the most interest. Through 
these addresses the Association appeals to a larger 
constituency than its own membership—namely, the 
thinking portion of the community throughout the 
world. Unfortunately the papers do not attract the 
attention they should at the Convention itself. This 
is not because of any lack of merit in the discourses, 
or any want of interest in the themes selected, but 
simply because not sufficient time is allowed for 
their consideration and discussion. * The official pro- 
gramme is always so worded as to convey the im- 
pression that there are to be other speakers besides 
those specially designated for the purpose. Thus, 
following the name of the subjects, there appears 
invariably in each case the expression, “ Discussion 
to be opened by Mr. (naming the person 
who is to prepare the address).” As a matter of 
fact the person designated in the programme is not 
merely the principal speaker, as intended, but al- 
most always the only speaker on the topic assigned 
to him. 

We think it would give added interest and 
weight to the proceedings of the Convention if the 
design to have general discussion could be carried 
out. We know that there is an element in the As- 
sociation which believes in eliminating the prepared 
addresses altogether. These persons argue that it 
is short extemporaneous remarks that find most fa- 
vor. But in the general discussion, which we sug- 
gest, the time to be consumed by any one speaker 
might with perfect propriety be limited. Aiter the 
matured and well considered dissertation of the 
speaker named in the programme, an allowance of 
say five minutes to each subsequent speaker would 
doubtless be ample. Under present arrangements 
it would be difficult, of course, to provide for even 
five-minute speeches. But as we suggested a year 
ago, the call of States might be dispensed with. This 
consumes a great deal of time (taking up a good 
part of the second day’s proceedings) and rarely 
brings forth anything of real value. 

Some few of the speakers, in anticipation of this 
call, come prepared with statistics concerning their 
States, but the great majority of them respond sim- 
ply because, the name of their State having been 
called, they do not want it to appear that she is with- 
out loyal and aggressive sons to sing her praises. So 
they get up and say a good word on her behalf. It 
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appears to us, therefore, that no one would object to 
the omission of this call of States, and that the nec- 
essary steps might with advantage be taken to have 
it omitted. That accomplished, the whole of the last 
two days of the Convention could be devoted to the 
reading of the prepared addresses, and a discussion 
of the subjects embraced in them. We opine the re- 
sult would be beneficial. Imagine the weaith and 
the variety of the remarks that would be elicited in _ 
a general discussion of “ The Financial Future of 
the United States,” the topic assigned to Mr. Charles 
A. Conant. In such an event the speakers would 
have something to talk about, whereas now, in re- 
sponding to the call of States, they appear at a loss 
most of the time as to what to say. 

It is pleasing to find in all the addresses an ap- 
preciation of the great new problems confronting 
the country, both financially and politically. This 
applies also to the annual address of Walker Hill. 
Thus we find Mr. Hill saying: “ We have broken 
our commercial shell, and the trade of our country 
will never again be pushed back within the confines 
of the United States. This new condition the bank- 
ers of the country must meet, for they are the cus- 
todians of the money of the country, and if they do 
not use intelligently and to the best advantage its 
medium of exchange, others, foreigners, will reap 
rewards that should be ours, for rest assured that 
we will not be permitted to long do awkwardly, 
slowly and expensively what can be better done by 
others. Excellence of service will be demanded of 
us, and therefore we must educate ourselves in the 
commerce of the world.” 

The importance of a stable standard of values is 
also emphasized in many of the addresses, accom- 
panied in some of them by expressions of anxiety 
lest the law of March 14, 1900, may prove inade- 
quate to the requirements. To quote Mr. Hill again: 
“No one will buy drafts on us, or deposit their 
money with us if these drafts, and their credits, rep- 
resent doubtful and changing values, while a com- 
petitor nation offers a currency which does not 
shrink and is measured at all times by an unchang- 
ing standard. It is no answer to say that payment 
in gold, if that is the standard desired, can be se- 
cured by private contract. The very fact that it re- 
quires a special contract to secure it is a declaration 
that the general law does not afford the protection 
desired.” 

The same thought runs through the remarks of 
Mr. Charles A. Conant in his address upon “ The 
Financial Future of the United States,” an excellent 
paper, by the way, and one in every way worthy of . 
the theme and the occasion. Mr. Conant points out 
that supremacy among the money markets of the 
world comes only by a combination of favorable 
conditions, in which industry, thrift and enterprise 
play prominent parts. The part of legislation is 
small, so long as freedom is left to native skill and 
enterprise to develop along natural lines. There is 
one essential prerequisite, however, to financial 
power, in which legislation does become important. 
This is in giving permanency to the standard of 
value. London owes much of its predominance in 


the world of finance, Mr. Conant shows, to the fact 














that a contract for the payment of money in London 
has meant for so long a period of time one thing and 
no other. He also shows what an advantage it has 
been to Russia during the last few years to have 
adopted the gold standard. He lays stress, like- 
wise, as concerns the attracting to this city of the 
exchanges of the world, upon the necessity of free- 
dom from vexatious interference by taxation or le- 
gal restrictions with the transactions of organized 
* markets. Striking illustrations of what harm may 
be done by excessive taxation, and by unwarranted 
interference, have been afforded within the last five 
years in France and Germany. Heavy taxation in 
the one case, the foolish attempt to stamp ont “ fu- 
ture” trading in the other, have fettered the mar- 
kets of Paris and Berlin and driven much of their 
business to a less restricted field. Reasonabie reg- 
ulation of new stock company issues to prevent 
fraud are justifiable, and have not hampered honest 
transactions in London, but legislation directed by 
a hostile spirit against the stock exchanges and de- 
signed to hamper the free play of the competition 
which fixes values, means the death-knell of the mar- 
ket against which it is directed. 

The address of Ellis H. Roberts, the Treasurer 
of the United States, on “ The Treasury and the 
Money Market,” was an interesting review of the 
relations between the Treasury and the money mar- 
ket, embodying considerable historical research, go- 
ing back to the early days of the Government. Gen- 
eral Alfred C. Barnes, the President of the Astor 
Place Bank of this city—a branch of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank—had for his theme “ The Internal 
Revenue Law.” He showed what a considerable 
portion of the war taxes imposed by the new revenue 
bill are paid by the banks, and indicated clearly that 
the United States Government, by reason of the new 
tax law, and the revival of business prosperity, is 
accumulating such a large surplus revenue that the 
time has arrived for taking off some of these taxes. 

Mr. J. A. S. Pollard, the cashier of the Fort 
Madison Savings Bank, of Fort Madison, Iowa, in 
his paper, “ Public Opinion and the Bank,” dwelt 
upon the importance of gaining for banks the good 
will of the public. He well said that public opin- 
ion to-day is the predominant governing influence. 
It directs all interests, commercial or otherwise. He 
showed that in order that banks may gain and hold 
public approval it is necessary that the men who con- 
duct them should by deed and action be worthy of it. 
The banker must be something more to his coun- 
try and community than a loan agent and merchant 
of exchange. He should be of broader caliber ; one 

‘who can subserve the growing demands of trade 
and commerce and keep in sympathy with business 
progress. “ His training and practice should lead 
him to understand in times of prosperity the music 
of traffic, the rumble of wheels, the rasp of the saw, 
the hum of spindle and melody of anvil, as well as 
to warn him against inflated values, speculation and 
the omens of depression and panic. He should bea 


man of sense, backed by unfailing nerve, as ready 
to encourage sound enterprise as to turn down the 
watered. stock expert and the genius of boom real 
estate ventures.” 

Another interesting and instructive address was 
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that on“ The Education of a Banker,” by Mr. George 
Hague, General Manager of the Merchants’ Bank 
of Canada. Mr. Hague emphasized the importance 
of properly educating bank clerks and officials, and 
he furnished the outlines of what the education of a 
banker should be. He argued that banking de- 
serves to be called one of the learned professions; 
for the administration of a large bank calls for as 
much intellectual power as is required by the men 
who write treatises on political economy, and whose 
names are familiar in the world of literature. “I 
venture to say that there are letters written and doc- 
uments produced at times in any great banking cen- 
ter by brokers or financiers which are equal in intel- 
lectual rank with any chapter in Mills’ ‘ Political 
Economy,’ or Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ and dis- 
play as much acuteness as any eminent lawyer’s ar- 
gument or any speech of Webster or Clay.” Mr. 
Hague then went on to say that it was not unnat- 
ural that this should be so, for a banker’s faculties 
are constantly sharpened by the consciousness that 
if he makes mistakes he will have to pay the penalty 
for them in the shape of losses. An author may pro- 
pound unsound theories, and set forth unworkable 
schemes, and all that he has to fear is that another 
man will write something to the contrary; but a 
banker exercises, his faculties under the danger of 
monetary loss should he make mistakes or his judg- 
ment be faulty. 


THE TRUST COMPANY PROCEEDINGS. 


The Trust Company Section continues to justify 
its existence. Trust companies in the United States 
are each year growing in magnitude and.importance 
(we show in a previous article how marvelous the 
growth has been in this State), and the Trust Com- 
pany Section in its work is evidently keeping pace 
with the movement. This department of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association has an advantage over the 
Banking Section of the same organization, because, 
its membership being necessarily smaller (there be- 
ing so many less Trust companies than banks), there 
is opportunity for direct personal consultation 
among the members. Moreover, the discussions on 
the floor are, for the same reason, much less formal, 
and consequently much more generally participated 
it:. They are productive, too, of valuable interchange 
cf experience. The programme this year was ar- 
ranged with the usual care, and the papers submit- 
ted are all through of a high order. We advise ev- 
ery one interested in Trust companies to give at- 
tentive consideration to the proceedings of the Trust 
Company Section, which we publish in full the same 
as we do the proceedings of the American Bankers’ 
Association proper. Not only will the prepared ad- 
dresses be found engrossing and instructive, but the 
general discussions equally so. We warrant the 
reader his interest in them will not flag from begin- 
ning to end—which is the best test of their worth. 

In speaking of the meeting of the Trust Com- 
pany Section, we would be omitting mention of a 
very gracious feature of the affair if we did not refer 
to the exceedingly courteous and cordial welcome— 
so characteristic of the South—extended to the dele- 
gates by John Skelton Williams, the President of 
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the Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Company. 
Mr. Williams’ words were well chosen, and breathed 
a spirit of such generous friendship that those to 
whom they were directed could not but feel rejoiced. 
And his hospitality—every delegate will testify that 
it was boundless. His references to the useful func- 
tions performed by the Trust companies and to the 
fact that for forty-six months of every four years 
aspirants for political honors court the favor of 
trusts and financial institutions, and in the other 
two months preceding the Presidential election can- 
not find words strong enough and black enough to 
say in denunciation of them, were both apropos and 
pat. 

Like the American Bankers’ Association itself, 
the Trust Company Section is enjoying noteworthy 
growth. The present was only its fourth annual 
meeting. In 1897 there were 114 members ; in 1808, 
150; in 1899, 190, and now for 1900 there are 253. 
The capital and surplus of the institutions, we see 
from the report of the Executive Committee, is about 
$204,000,000, while the deposits are about $736,000,- 
000, giving aggregate resources of nearly a thousand 
million dollars. 

The remarks of Mr. Arthur Heurtley, Secretary 
of the Northern Trust Company of Chicago, on 
“The Proper Education of the Clerical Force of a 
Trust Company with Regard to Promoting the 
Highest Efficiency of the Office Force,”’ embodied a 
thought which fitted well with the action of the Con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Association in 
approving the recommendation of its Committee on 
Education for the establishment of a chain of Bank 
Clerks’ Associations throughout the United States. 
Mr. Heurtley well says that the better knowledge a 
clerk has, not only of his immediate duties, but of 
the general working of the institution with which he 
is identified and the principles governing the same, 
the more valuable he becomes and the better service 
he will render the company with which he is con- 
nected. As was pointed out by one of the speakers; 
in commenting upon Mr. Heurtley’s paper, his sug- 
gestions will be largely met if the project referred to 
of the American Bankers’ Association as a whole is 
carried out; hence the Trust Companies, quite as 
well as the banks, should labor to that end. 

In speaking with reference to “ The Proper Con- 
servative Attitude of Trust Companies Toward Cor- 
porate Enterprises,” Mr. John E. Borne, President 
ot the Colonial Trust Company of this city, showed 
that he has a true conception of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a Trust Company in such matters. 
Mr. Borne would not discourage legitimate indus- 
trial undertakings, but he would scrupulously re- 


frain from making the Trust Company sponsor for 
them. Proper conservatism lies in the Trust Com- 
pany assuring itself always of the standing of the 
criginators of corporate institutions ; in not entering 
into business relationship with other than responsi- 
ble, respectable parties ; in assisting such parties, by 
vouching for them, where their standing is assured ; 
and in taking no part in exploiting the profit-earning 
side of any enterprise. The position of a Trust Com- 
Pany must be like that of Cesar’s wife, above sus- 
Picion ; it should in itself represent the highest form 
of commercial and financial credit; and it can only 
do this by keeping free from entangling alliances 
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which may provoke criticism and injure its standing 
in the community of finance. 

Mr. Richard L. Crampton, of the Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, talked in an interesting and in- 
structive way of “Trust Coimpany Advertising.” 
He began his address with the remark that occasion- 
ally one finds a man who says it is not good business 
ethics for Trust Companies to advertise. The aver- 
age man will admit they may advertise. The officers 
ot most companies, he believed, think they should 
advertise. The signs of the times say they must ad- 
vertise—that is, if increasing dividends are desired. 
By advertising Mr. Crampton means the broad defi- 
nition of the term: all that goes to make favorable 
publicity. He shows that he has the right notion of 
the importance of that feature when he urges that 
each company should have some one, preferably an 
officer, to attend to all advertising, at least so far as 
it relates to the generai policy, in order that he may 
be brought to study more carefully the latest meth- 
ods of reaching the people. Mr. Crampton voices the 
experience of nearly all large institutions when he 
expresses preference for placing the matter in the 
hands of an officer, who appreciates the importance 
of the subject, rather than turning it over to a subor- 
dinate or an outside man. 

Mr. William A. Carr brought out clearly “ The 
Advantages of Operating Safe Deposit Vaults in 
Connection with Trust Companies.” He admitted 
that there was little direct profit in the Safe Deposit 
Department when run on a small scale, but the indi- 
rect profit of keeping the customers of the company 
in the house may be considerable. The box rent may 
be small, but a fair profit will likely accrue from the 
sale of the bonds through the banking department of 
the Trust Company. Mr. Carr pointed out that the 
strictly up-to-date Trust Company, under its cor- 
porate powers, is given an opportunity to make itself 
indispensable to large classes of a community inside 
and outside the business world. It can avail itself of 
this opportunity, as the department store does, by 
grouping around its main business all its auxiliary 
lines of business under the direction of bright, pro- 
gressive managers. 

Mr. Willis S. Paine dwelt upon the “ Duties of 
Trustees of Financial Corporations.” Mr. Paine, 
who is now President of the Trust Company of New 
York, was formerly Superintendent of Banking in 
this State, and hence speaks with authority. He 
notes that it was not until 1874 that the Trust com- 
panies of the State were subject to examination by 
the Banking Department, and that the result of the 
first examination was that three of the companies 
were closed up. How different the situation to-day! 
Mr. Paine thinks every Trust Company should have 
by-laws requiring its Board of Trustees to appoint 
an Examining Committee at least once in six months, 
whose duty it should be to make a general examina- 
tion of its affairs, to count not only the cash on hand, 
but, what is of much greater importance, to exam- 
ine into the amounts stated to be due from various 
sources, and to compare its liabilities and resources 
with the balance on the general ledger. He elab- 
orates these suggestions, and it will be well for finan- 
cial institutions to give heed to what he says in view 
of his wide experience. 

One of the papers read at the meeting was on the 
“ Essentials Required by Trust Companies to be Put 
in Mortgages and Other Papers.” The speaker was 
Mr. Andrew Squire, counsel for the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland, and he spoke with full 
knowledge of his subject. By “ essentials required ” 
is meant things needful to guard against the Trust 
Company being charged with liability which it never 
agreed to and never could afford to assume. As a 
trustee it is of the first importance, Mr. Squire notes, 
that the Trust Company shall not permit, in any 
mortgage or other instrument creating it a trustee, 














any representation as to the character of security or 
priority of the lien which may be in any sense mis- 
leading. He gives an illustration of the harm that 
may result from the non-observance of this precau- 
tion. For a time certifications on bonds read: “It 
is hereby certified that this bond is one of the series 
of bonds secured by the mortgage or deed of trust 
within mentioned.” The employment of the word 
“ secured ” brought some Trust Companies which 
inaptly used it into litigation, for the reason that it 
was claimed that there was some force to the word 
“ secured,” and that the Trust Company’s certificate 
certified that there was actually some security for 
the bondholders, when in reality there was no such 
security, prior mortgages being sufficient in amount 
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to exhaust the property. Mr. Squire makes other 
similar useful suggestions. 

The most elaborate paper of the series was that 
of Mr. Henry J. Bowdoin, Second Vice-President 
of the Maryland Trust Company of Baltimore, on 
“The Duties and Liabilities of Trust Companies 
Acting as Transfer Agents and Registrars.” Mr. 
Bowdoin goes exhaustively into the subject. His 
argument cannot well be summarized in a few 
words. We may say, however, that he takes the 
ground that in the functions referred to the Trust 
companies are assuming greater liabilities and re- 
sponsibilities than generally supposed, and that the 
compensation received is not commensurate with the 
risks run. The paper is deserving of careful study. 
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the Money Market. 


By Exits H. RoBerts, Treasurer of United States. 


The American Bankers’ Association represents in re- 
sources ten billion dollars, which is more than double 
the banking power of any other country in the world. 
You are the guardians, the administrators of this 
enormous active capital. He who appears before you 
should recognize the honor and the responsibility. Let 
me express my deep sense of both. In response to your 
invitation, perhaps you will be willing to hear a brief 
discussion of the relations between the Treasury and the 
banks as such, as they have been and as they are. 


EARLY ENGLISH PRACTICE. 


The attitude of governments to the money market 
has been, in all lands, in the large majority of cases, 
that of the borrower, often the needy borrower, whose 
effrontery and persistence have on occasion become bold 
beggary, and more than once arrant robbery. 

Isaac of York, in Ivanhoe, is the type of the money 
market in England in the days of Richard Lion Heart, 
with extortion by the lender enforced by torture by the 
borrower. English Edward 1., in 1275, according to 
Hume, was not content to borrow, but seized the whole 
property of the Jews, save enough to enable them to 
leave the country. By 1297 the stress of his war with 
France led him to treat the producers of his kingdom as 
he had treated the Jew money lenders, and to levy on 
and sell for his own use all their wool and leather and 
much other property. When the Lombards mastered the 
money market Edward III. fell in debt 1,500,000 florins 
to two houses which became bankrupt on that account. 

Under the Stuarts the goldsmiths deposited their 
moneys for safe keeping in the mint, so that Charles I. 
was able to seize there their balance of £200,000, which 
he then called a loan. His son, Charles II., improved on 
his example, and in 1672 laid royal hands on nearly 
£1,500,000 so in trust, and refused to pay at all. After 
a while he was driven to admit the interest. The prin- 
cipal was cut down nearly 50 per cent., and has become 
petrified as the first item in the national debt—a 
monument of kingly finance. Those centuries illustrate 
the temper and bearing of governments toward bunkers, 
as even worse than the popular prejudices of our own 
times. 

MODERN METHODS, BRITISH AND EUROPEAN. 

Modern methods of finance begin at the close of the 
Seventeenth century, during the activity of Louis XIV., 


which stirred the world. To curb his ambition the 
British Government was piling up a debt at interest of 
25 per cent. to 30 per cent., when thrifty King William 
sought a better way. and in 1694 the Bank of England 
was devised to unify the pressing public loans and to 
handle them. They were only £1,200,000, and against that 
sum the Bank put out its own notes and paid £100,000 for 
the privilege. As with other borrowers, this first trans- 
action was only the entering wedge. The Government 
ran up its debt and in its exigencies made hard bar- 
gains with the Bank. In the struggle against the French 
Revolution, Pitt forced loans against the protests of the 
governors, and when asked to pay £7,186,445, he drove 
the bank to suspend payment. The process has gone 
op until the Bank holds securities of the overnment for 
£20.038,000, and in return enjoys its monopoly and pays 
annual charges of £175,500. In its issue department it 
has been styled “an office of the administration;” in 
finance it is above the Ministry, like a permanent of- 
ficial, a genuine Warwick. 

The story is akin in all of Europe. The Bank of 
France is a creation of Napoleon in 1796, under the Di- 
rectory. Now the only source of paper money in that 
country, it has carried on its back successive govern- 
ments in their loans. Without a rival in its sphere, its 
burden in recent loans has been made light by the mar- 
velous response which the French people always give 
to the calls of their government for money. The Bank 
of Germany is the steward of the Empire in its borrow- 
ing and general finance. Austria-Hungary uses its 
national bank in the same way for a monopoly of note 
issue. In Russia, the Imperial Bank, colossal like the 
nation, is really a branch of the administration, its 
fiscal agent for borrowing and for handling the debt, 
and for creating currency for both purposes. 

In all the old world the governments touch the money 
markets first as borrowers, and use the banks to secure 
funds for the exchequer. They return privileges and 
immunities. By these monopolies interest is put up or 
down, foreign exchange is controlled, trade is affected, 
every industry feels the pressure. The Bank of England 
is the model of all these financial engines, master of the 
national funds, dictator of the money markets of Britain, 
of Europe, and until recently of the world. Long a 
fetich in finance, British criticism of its principles, its 








conduct, and its effects has become sharp, aggressive, 
unsparing. 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE. 

Finance has no devices which our country has not 
tried. The flood of continental currency was the begin- 
ning of our evils. To fund the revolutionary debt, to 
create a currency, to provide a way for collecting taxes, 
Hamilton called into being the Bank of the United 
States. His first aim was to frame “the most effectual 
instrument of loans.” The institution served the Treas- 
ury well, but soon became a political force and was per- 
mitted to die in 1811. With a new charter in 1816 Jack- 
son found in it a monster threatening the Government, 
seeking ‘to concentrate the whole moneyed power.” 
His removal of the public deposits from it was a chief 
factor in politics for a decade. The discussions in Con- 
gress and Jackson’s state papers exhibit the prejudice 
and frenzy of parties. The chronicles of panic and dis- 
aster are lurid enough to the fall of the bank in 1836. 
Yet the public moneys it held were never more than 
$10,000,000, standing at $9,868,435 in October, 1833. 

General Jackson is often represented as waging war 
on banks. He did no such thing. He only transferred 
the deposits from one central bank, with branches, to 
several banks. Outside of politics it was simply a con- 
flict between banks, of several institutions against a 
monopoly. The larger number won. 

DEPOSITS WITH THE STATES. 


But the many banks were met by an unexpected 
competition. The sales of the public lands increased 
rapidly from $5,000,000 in 1834 to $24,800,000 in 1836. 
Banks to the number of 788 were started, in large part 
to furnish currency te pay for the lands, so that between 
1834 and 1836 the bank circulation ran up from $95,900,- 
000 to $140,000,000. Of public funds they held Novem- 
ber, 1836, $49,367,986, while they owed other depositors 
only $26,573,479. The States were greedy, and wanted 
the money. Congress voted to give them all but $5,000,- 
000, in four installments, pro rata. Three were paid, 
but this demand with the inflation proved fatal. Specie 
payments were suspended, and the last installment was 
never paid. For the National Treasury it was just 
as well. The States lent this money on real estate, 
Congress forbade the Treasury to collect it, and it 
stands on the books as unavailable funds, $28,101,644. 


ODD SCHEMES. 


Bad as the actual experience was, {t was not as 
vicious or as grotesque as some methods of dealing with 
the surplus suggested in those days. Secretary Wood- 
bury, in 1834, urged “a temporary investment in some 
stocks sound and salable.” The next year he favored 
“investment for a provident fund.” In 1838 he recom- 
mended “purchase of State stocks as in the Indian 
trust.” Think of the Treasury going into the market to 
buy $100,000,000 in stocks, and when it needed funds 
and therefore a general stringency prevailed, offering 
its securities for sale to unwilling buyers. The Indian 
trust fund illustrates how State bonds have been suf- 
fered to sleep undisturbed by payment of principal or 
interest. 

Other plans by the same secretary were, to designate 
various officers in the several States, including post- 
masters, to act as fiscal agents, and again to appoint 
commissioners or receivers general to collect and dis- 
burse public funds. 

THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


Discussion resulted in the passage, July 1, 1840, of 
President Van Buren’s project for an Independent 
Treasury, which the Whigs repealed August 1 of the 
next year. The Treasury was so poor that the banks 
derived little benefit. Congress tried to set up a Fiscal 
Bank, and a month later a Fiscal Corporation, to take 
the place of the Bank of the United States; but both 
were crushed by vetoes of President Tyler, August 16 
and September 9, 1841. His own fantastic scheme of a 
Board of Control or Exchequer, not unlike the cum- 
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brous device of the Continental Congress, met with 
scant favor, and is known only to curious students. 

From a Bank of the United States, from local banks 
as sole depositories, from deposits of public funds with 
the States, from multifarious schemes crude, dangerous, 
unworkable, Congress turned, if not in-despair, in neces- 
sity, to an Independent Treasury whose previous career 
had been so brief. The Act of August 6, 1846, stands to 
this day, and its methods have prevailed longer than any” 
other device for handling the finances of this Govern- 
ment. The maintenance of nine branches in different 
parts of the country solves the problem of exchange on 
both receipts and disbursements, and brings payments 
close to the people. By the designation of depository 
baaks to receive the postal and the internal revenue, the 
friction of collection is reduced to the minimum and the 
drain of funds from localities is prevented. 

THE LOAN OF 1898. 

If proof were needed that the time is past when a 
single bank is needed to place Government bonds, the 
Spanish War loan of 1898 affords it abundantly. The 
zeal of the banks in subscribing for that loan five times 
over deserves all praise for their loyalty and devotion, 
and the praise should be extended freely and graciously. 
But the offers in small sums from individuals were 
twice the amount called for. The floating of that loan 
without discount and at a cost of only one-fifteenth of 
one per cent. for printing and distribution, records both 
the patriotism of the plain people and the excellence of 
the work of the Treasury. 

TWO YEARS OF SURPLUS. 

For two years our financial problems have related to 
the surplus. The Spanish war cost much less than the 
estimates. General prosperity has given large revenues. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has had to decide what to 
do with $178,000,000 of unused funds, for the Treasury 
was able to spare so much from quick resources, and yet 
to retain about $50,000,000 in its own vaults. That is 
about the cash kept by the British Exchequer in the 
Bank of England; the sum was £10,616,000 last month. 
Besides, our Government needs large amounts within 
quick reach for emergencies. 

The task was to serve the Government, and to re- 
spond to the frequent and somewhat urgent appeals for 
the relief of the money market. The prepayment of in- 
terest could be only a transient measure; bondholders 
showed no desire to accept interest in advance on re- 
bate. 

Stronger measures were adopted and were successful. 
Offers were put out November 15, 1899, to buy $25,000,- 
000 in old fours and fives at the prices then current. and 
purchases were made of $19,300,650. In May, 1900, the 
Secretary of the Treasury gave notice that the twos of 
the funded loan of 1891 would be paid on presentation 
and interest would stop on them August 18. By that 
date $13,231,750 had been paid of the total of $25,364,500, 
and on September 25, $4,700,750 remained unpresented, 
free of interest. 

EXCHANGE OF BONDS. 

The largest contribution of relief, however, was by 
the Act of March 14, 1900. That provides for the ex- 
change of threes, fives and old fours for new consols at 
two per cent. During the six months which have 
elapsed, such exchange has been made to the amount of 
$332,117,850, which is 39.57 per cent. of the bonds elig- 
ible, to wit: $839,146,340. Of these redemptions, $76,- 
337,000 was in threes, being 38.4 per cent. of that class; 
$202,659,900 in old fours, 37.16 per cent. of that class, 
and $53,120,950 in fives, being 55.91 per cent. of their 
total last March. In the exchange the Treasury paid 
out $33,169,060, and a net saving of $8,418,205 was made 
to the Government in the transactions, while there was 
no increase of the public debt. 

The Treasury, September 14, held of bonds subject to 
exchange, $22,377,630 for circulation, and $40,379,080 for 
deposits. For these new consols may be given, and if 























that were done, they would become $395,874,560, and the 
net saving over ten million dollars, with payment in 
premiums of $40,000,000. 

As a consequence of the provisions of the new finan- 
cial law, the bonds pledged for national bank circulation 
ran up from $239,947,270 on March 14 to $296,172,880 
September 15. The whole volume of bank notes, includ- 
ing those secured by money, increased between the same 
months by narly $80,000,000, and became $327,690,801. 
DEPOSITS IN NATIONAL BANKS. 


A greater addition to the available resources of trade 
and industry was the deposit of public funds in the na- 
tional banks. This was not a new device, but an en- 
largement of a well established practice. 

Deposits were granted to every bank applying with 
proper security while the surplus permitted, and about 
$50,000,000 was kept in the Treasury. The moneys so 
placed were at their maximum February 10, 1900, at 
$109,094,878, including the credit of disbursing officers, 
and were reduced to $96,410,498 by September 18. The 
depositories number 440, and they are found in every 
State except Mississippi and Nevada, and every Terri- 
tory except Arizona and the Indian Territory. The 
‘panks holding $50,000 or less are 170; from $50,000 to 
$100,000, 93; from $100,000 to $200,000, 87; from $200,000 
to $500,000, 61; from $500,000 to $1,000,000, 19; over 
$1,000,000, 10. 

May 23, to prepare for payment of old twos, a call 
was made on these depositories pro rata, and in June a 
second and a third call followed, to the aggregate of 
$14,853,700. No single institution, no one city could 
have paid that money more promptly and with less fric- 
tion than did these four hundred and forty banks all 
over the country. 

CONTRACTION AVERTED. 


This is the plain story of the putting out of $178,000,- 
000 from the Treasury, above current expenditures. 

With its mingled verdure and blossom and fruit, the 
orange grove of the Indian River of Florida, or the ex- 
tensive ranches of Southern California, is a triumph of 
arboriculture. More rich in its yellow fruitage is the 
policy which from the Treasury scatters to all marts 
the treasure which no orchard can equal, which serves 
more human needs than orange or apple or pomegranate. 

A severe contraction would have followed Govern- 
ment operations running loose, without such care and 
vigilance. The funds were left to fructify in the marts 
of trade. Largely available for any emergency, the busi- 
ness of the country had the benefit of them. The full 
force of the national wealth was turned upon all the 
enginery of industry. of commerce and of finance. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


The chronicle is brief, but the facts are impressive 
and the results are conspicuous. Except for the flurries 
in November and December, 1899, which were entirely 
apart from Treasury operations, quotations for call 
money have not been above 5 to 7 per cent., and then 
for only a short period, while the ruling rate, although 
touching 244, has ranged from 114 to 24% per cent. Prime 
commercial paper has found sale from 3% to 4, and sel- 
dom has the quotation been above 4%, though occasion- 
ally touching 5 per cent. 

These low rates for money, the lowest in the world, 
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have brought Russia and Britain to borrow from us, and 
Japan and Sweden to seek loans here; last of all, Ger- 
many takes $20,000,000 of our money. New York has 
become one of the two financial centers of the world. 
Without the outflow from the Treasury all this would 
have been impossible. 

We all rejoice at large exports of wheat and corn and 
meat products. We each feel a personal pride in Ameri- 
can mastery in iron and steel manufactures, and accept 
it as a compliment to ourselves. When the London 
Times says that America makes better locomotives than 
the English, our hearts beat quicker. In the export of 
$20,000,000 worth of coal this year we each claim a 
share. Russia buys from us in one lot 5,000 fat cattle, 
and no farmer regrets. the trade. We count it fortu- 
nate for all our people that we exported of our manu- 
\factures $432,284,366 last year, which is more than the 
total of all our merchandise exported as late as 1870. 
The balance of trade in our favor for three years aver- 
ages $569,946,396.. To our stock of gold every year since 
1896 has been added more than $100,000,000 on the aver- 
age—a record never before known among nations. The 
gold in circulation, including certificates, has reached 
$831,084,025, which is more than all our currency prior 
to 1880, and is $10.63 per capita of our population, which 
is higher than the total circulation in 1862. 

In spite of the vast outflows, the gross gold in the 
Treasury is the largest it ever held, $437,221,191, and it 
is growing. Except the abnormal hoard of $450,000,000 
of the Bank of France, likely to be soon reduced, there 
is nowhere else in the world so much of the yellow metal 
under single control. If this flow of gold shall satisfy 
the appeal for more money, how healthy our currency 
will be! 

The wealth of our people by the new census will not 
fall below $90,000,000,000, and their annual net produc- 
tion is at least $2,500,000,000. This wealth and this 
growth are beyond parallel in human annals. 

They explain why the world comes to us to borrow. 
But those who borrow from us must pay with interest. 
It is just as healthy for us to export gold as it is to ex- 
port coal or iron or cotton or grain or pork or beef, ex- 
cept as more labor enters into those articles. 

In such facts as letters, American bankers hang out 
their sign, like a planet in the heavens: Money to lend to 
the nations; gold galore to spare. But fair notice is 
served that the yellow metal must come back, for of all 
countries now and hereafter, this is the home of gold. 

And now, Mr. President, will you permit me to say 
that there could be no grander object lesson than has 
been presented upon the floor of this Convention to-day. 
The statements from the various commonwealths have 
shown that they are all pursuing the same career of in- 
dustry, development and prosperity. As bankers they 
hase their own welfare upon the intelligence, the educa- 
tion, the industry and the religious aspirations of the 
communities which they serve. And how happy we are 
that from all the commonwealths of the Republic we 
are gathered here under the starry flag which represents 
the aspirations, the civilization, the humanity and the 
progress of the race beyond any emblem ever before dis- 
played among men; and this banner never before repre- 
sented all that is highest and noblest in human effort 
than at this very day and this very hour. 
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Several recent events have called attention in a strik- 
ing manner to the changes which have come over the 
economic world within the last few years. A period of 
stagnation in business which lasted for many years has 
given place to phenomenal activity in Europe, in the 
United States, and even in the partially developed coun- 
tries of the Orient. This activity has been especially 
marked in this country and has been accompanied by 
changes in our commercial and financial condition which 
have attracted the attention of shrewd financiers and far 
sighted students abroad as well as at home. Much of 
the foreign capital by which the company was developed 
prior to 1893 was withdrawn from the United States 
after that year by the process of returning American se- 
curities which had been issued or sold abroad. This 
process was at first one of intense suffering to this coun- 
try, by depriving us of necessary working capital, arrest- 
ing industry and throwing labor out of employment. 
But we are now witnessing a new phase of this de- 
velopment. Sending abroad an enormous volume of our 
products and increasing our exports of manufactures 
within five years by much more than one hundred per 
cent., we have built up credits which have enabled us 
to subscribe to several large foreign loans from our sur- 
plus savings. Russia, Japan and Great Britain have 
touched the fountain of our credit and abundant streams 
of wealth have gushed forth for their use. 

The United States in the meantime have become a 
colonial power and are profoundly interested in the 
settlement of the future of China. It is probable that the 
interest awakened in the affairs of the Orient will lead to 
large investments of American capital in China and the 
Philippines, and that the securities issued for these invest- 
ments will be quoted on the stock exchanges of the world, 
like the bonds of the Egyptian Government or the Greek 
guaranteed loan. All these events have contributed to 
bring New York into the circle of international money 
markets and have raised the question whether the star 
of financial supremacy was not to move westward from 
the precincts of Lombard street to our own chief: city. 
These expectations may require time for their fulfill- 
ment, but it is already evident that New York is to be 
a more important factor than heretofore among the 
money markets of the world, and may at least dispute 
for the second place after London with the long estab- 
lished and wealthy cities of the Continent. 

The magnitude of the transactions now carried on in 
New York is shown in a slight degree by the settlements 
through the Clearing House, which rose from a little less 
than thirty thousands of millions ($29,841,796,924) in 
1895 to more than fifty-seven thousands of millions 
($57,368,230,771) in 1899. Higher figures than those of 
1895 were attained in certain earlier years of active busi- 
ness operations, but tbe volume of clearings was then 
ewelled by Stock Exchange business, which was greatly 
reduced by the opening of the Stock Exchange clearing 
house in 1892. If the old method of Stock Hx- 
change settlements had continued, it is not unlikely that 
the clearings of last year would have attained seventy- 
five thousands of millions, or an increase of more than 
50 per cent. over the highest previous record in 1881. 
The actual figures of the clearings at New York are 
larger by twenty-five per cent. than those at London, 
heretofore the great clearing house of the world, and 
nearly three times the payments into the Bank of 
France, which operates as a sort of clearing house for 
the traffic of France. The volume of the obligations of 
the national banks to their country correspondents is 
added evidence of the volume of business which is center- 
ing in the hands of New York financiers. The obliga- 
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tions of New York national banks to other banks, includ- 
ing State and private banks, which were only $173,000,- 
000 in 1889, rose to more than $425,000,000 by the last 
report to the Comptroller of the Currency. New York 
thus fully justifies the declaration of Mr. Horace White 
that the city is “a clearing house for the whole country 
as well as for its own immediate traffic.” 

Supremacy among the money markets of the world 
comes only by a combination of favorable conditions. It 
comes partly 2s tbe result of industry, thrift and enter- 
prise, which create a great investment fund after the 
necessary machinery of production and exchange has 
been fairly provided at home, but it comes also as the 
result of far sighted and well directed policy in legisla- 
tion and in business methods. The part of legislation is 
small, so long as freedom is left to native skill and enter- 
prise to develop along natural lines. Legislation becomes 
important in many countries as a disturbing and retard- 
ing factor in business progress, and it is against such 
legislation that intelligent business policy should be di- 
rected. The part which positive legislation has to play 
in national economic progress is chiefly to afford the 
guarantees of security and order, the execution of con- 
tracts according to their honest terms, and the enforce- 
ment by law of the highest-principles of business honor. 
Beyond these limits its interference is usually harmful 
and often hampers rather than advances a country in its 
progress toward industrial and financial supremacy. 

There is one important prerequisite to financial power 
in which legislation plays an important part. This is in 
giving permanency to the standard of value. It has been 
pointed out so often that it has become a byword, but is 
none the less true, that London owes much of her pre- 
dominance in the world of finance to the fact that a con- 
tract for the payment of money in London has meant for 
nearly a century one thing and no other. A contract for 
the payment of a given number of pounds sterling has 
meant the delivery of a certain weight in gold. The 
creditor having a debt coming to him in Londan has been 
subject to no uncertainty as to whether he would be 
tendered irredeemable paper, depreciated silver or gold 
coin adjusted to some new standard. When the Bank of 
France was authorized to suspend specie payments in 
1870, and when by the course of events its option to pay 
either gold or silver became an option to diminish the 
value of a gold obligation, financial supremacy fied from 
Paris. Trifling as might be the premium upon gold 
caused by refusal to pay it on demand for bank notes, 
the difference was sutticient to drive from Paris to Lon- 
don the great operations of international exchange which 
turned for their profits upon minute fractions of percent- 
ages. London, by censtituting a free market for gold and 
adhering to a fixed standard, without variableness or 
shadow of turning, has drawn to herself the command of 
the world’s exchanges. 

The United States has recently planted herself by the 
side of other great commercial States by prescribing that 
a given weighi of gold shall henceforth constitute the 
metallic standard If this declaration is established be- 
yond dispute or probability of change, it equips this coun- 
try in this respect to compete with London for control 
of theexchangesof the world. Thefactthat the country de- 
clared for the gold standard in 1896 and that she has now 
put that declaration into law had much to do with the 
prosperity of the last few years. If evidence were 
needed that the adoption of a fixed monetary standard 
and the abandonment of a fluctuating standard meant 
much for the country adopting such a policy, it is demon- 
strated also by the experience of Russia. Adopting the 
gold standard only in 1895, and putting it in force com- 
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pletely only as recently as 1897, foreign capital poured 
into the country for industrial development at such a 
rate that stock companies were organized within five 
years with a combined capital of more than $600,000,000, 
or more than within the entire ninety years before. 

Another vital element in attracting to our chief city 
the exchanges of the world is freedom from vexatious 

interfereuce by taxation or legal restrictions with the 
transactions of organized markets. The Stock Exchange, 
in spite of the bad name which it bears among the ig- 
norant and unthinking, is the sensitive barometer of 
yalues. It diverts industry and capital by changes in 
the prices of securities, from unprofitable fields to the 
fields where they bencfit the community. It prevents, 
so far as human foresight is possible, the waste of the 
great forces of production where they are not needed 
and extracts from them the highest good of which 
they are capable. Everything which interferes with the 
free play of the many influences which affect prices on 
the exchanges is a disturbing element in the truthful 
reading of this barometer of values. It is like placing 
iron filings near a mariner’s compass and expecting it to 
read true. Not only is the true reading impaired, but 
transactions under such conditions are driven to points 
where true readings can be obtained—where the free 
play of competition and the laws of value are unim- 
paired by the meddling of those who do not comprehend 
the philosophy and usc of organized markets. 

Striking illustrntions of what harm may be done by 
excessive taxation and by unwarranted interference have 
been afforded within the last five years in France and 
Germany. Heavy taxation in the one case, the foolish 
attempt to stamp out “ future ” trading in the other, have 
fettered the markets of Paris and Berlin and driven 
much of their business to a less restricted field. Brus- 
sels, the capital of the energetic little kingdom of Bel- 
gium, has profited by the blunders of her rivals, and 
within five years has multiplied nearly twenty-fold the 
issues of securities upon her exchanges. These illustra- 
tions have a serious lesson for us if we would attain a 
leading place in the world’s finance. Reasonable regu- 
lation of new stock company issues to prevent fraud are 
justifiable and have not hampered honest transactions 
in London, but legislation directed by a hostile spirit 
against the stock exchanges and designed to hamper the 
free play of the competition which fixes values means 
the death knell of the market against which it is directed. 

There are many material respects in which steps may 
be taken to strengthen New York as a center of ex- 
changes. Here the aid of the State may well be invoked 
to provide adequate lights and docks and deep and safe 
harbors, suited to the modern ocean liner; and to insure 
equity between railways and their patrons, in order to 
prevent discriminations against individuals and com- 
munities. This is not the occasion for raising a discus- 
sion in regard to tariff laws: but it may properly be 
pointed out that the policy of customs duties should not 
be enforced in such a manner as to cause needless an- 
nhoyance to merchants or to impose unnecessary for- 
malities upon American exporters in getting the benefit 
of free raw materials, The history of the free cities of 
Germany, whether it would be a good guide for our imi- 
tation to-day or not, shows how much may be accom- 
plished in an age of trade restrictions by establishing 
centers where trade may be carried on under conditions 
of freedom unhampered by clumsy regulations, which are 
often as oppressive as exactions in money. Freedom of 
trade to all the world, freedom for the use of London 
docks and warehouses and ships, without official inter- 
ference, have done much to make London the world’s 
warehouse and England the world’s carrier, and to leave 
sticking to English fingers much of the profit of the 
handling of goods between producers and consumers. 

If the producers and manufacturers of the United 
States, having already risen to the level of supplying the 
domestic market with the great staples of consumption, 
are to go forth to conquer the markets of the world, they 
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must organize production and exchange upon the basis 
of the greatest economy and efticiency. The aspect of 
this organization which comes closest home to the banker 
is the system of credit. Just so far as the American 
banker is compelled to charge a higher rate for credit to 
the producer than the foreign banker charges, the Amer- 
ican producer must be handicapped in the struggle for 
control of the world market. A difference of one or two 
per cent. in the rate which the producer pays to the 
banker for the use of money might make the difference 
between his ability to lay down goods at Cape Town, at 
Tokio, at Shanghai, or in the interior of China on terms 
as favorable as his competitor in England, France or Bel- 
gium, with their great systems of credit and interna- 
tional banking. The subject of reducing credit to its 
lowest terms and highest efficiency by the most complete 
organization and the best monetary system is the con- 
tribution which the American banker should make to the 
solution of the problem of carrying American commercial 
supremacy in the wake of the flag around the girdle of 
the earth. 

There are several steps which should be considered 
in the organization of American banking upon a more 
effective basis for competition with the powerful Eng- 


lish and Continental banks in the financing of foreign ; 


trade. It is a striking commentary upon the closeness 
with which American banking has thus far kept at home 
that almost all our trade with Latin America is settled 
by bills of exchange on London, and that even the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does its business in our 
new possessions in the Orient through the great Eng- 
lish institutions—the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. Con- 
solidation of capital, the authority to establish foreign 
branches, the extension of long credits in foreign trade 
and the application to banking of the highest organizing 
ability of the American mind are the share of the Ameri- 
can banker in the task allotted to our captains of indus- 
try and kings of finance in conquering the trade of the 
world. It greater elasticity and freedom in note issues 
at home will make credit cheaper and more plentiful in 
the South and West and increase their capacity to pro- 
duce cotton goods and to move their products, the bene- 
fits of a more elastic banking system should be con- 
sidered without prejudice by every American banker. 
The reduction of the rate of interest in sections where it 
is abnormally high will not mean smaller profits to the 
banks, but the larger and safer business which comes 
with increased commercial prosperity. 

Every measure of this sort, to which contributions 
cun be made by the manufacturer, the captain of indus- 
try, or the American banker will be an important ele- 
ment in that struggle for world empire which is to be 
fought in our time or by our children in the field of busi- 
ness competition. The axis of the world’s economic revo- 
lutions in the future may be shifted violently by the 
progress of events, and is almost certain to be shifted 
from the people whose methods are loose, wasteful and 
inefficient to those whose machinery of production and 
exchange is developed in all its parts to the highest de- 
gree of economy and productive power. New problems 
of the most serious character in the competition for mar- 
kets will face the world with the completion of the trans- 
Siberian Railway, the creation perhaps of new centers 
of trade in Central Asia, the binding of North and South 
Africa together by bands of steel, the opening of China, | 
and the application of electricity to the thousand func- 
tions of machine production. The perfection of ma- 
chinery amd means of transportation have swept away 
the barriers between local markets and reduced competi- 
tion everywhere to its most acute form—competition 
against the producers of all the world. The American 
people cannot afford to he idle spectators of the struggle 
between other producing nations for comercial suprem- 
acy. They cannot afford to hamper by their laws the free 
play of modern economic forces or to skulk away from 
a contest in which they may be easily masters if they 
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go forward with enlightened minds and a courageous 
spirit. 

I have spoken to some extent as though the financial 
supremacy of the United States centered about the de- 
velopment of the city of New York. But it is far from 
being a local problem. The interests of New York and 
of the whole country are bound up together so tightly 
that they cannot be separated. Prosperity throughout 
the whole country is vital to the accumulation of that 
great fund of capital which naturally flows to the com- 
mercial center to find investment and profit. Every 
factor which tends to broaden the basis of American pro- 
duction, to increase the market for American products 
of the field, the farm, and the workshop, or to improve 
the credit facilities of the interior and producing dis- 
tricts, tends to broaden the pedestal of wealth and na- 
tional prosperity, upon which New York must have her 
firm footing if she is not to slip and fall in the struggle 
for financial supremacy with her great rivals in the Old 
World. New York cannot profit by a narrow or selfish 
policy toward other parts of the country, and least of all 
can the bankers of New York or any of the great cities 


profit by a severe or jealous policy toward their asso- 
ciates in the country. Every step forward which New 
York makes, on the other hand, in the struggle for su- 
premacy in the money markets of the world is a step 
which lifts up and benefits the whole country. The abil- 
ity of New York to find investments abroad for American 
varnings or to attract foreign capital to American invest- 
ments are distinct factors in raising the rate of profit and 
the earnings of all Americans. whether they toil under 
the burning sun of the Southern cotton field, run the en- 
gines which drag long trains of American products from 
the prairie to the ocean, or clip coupons in a Newport 
villa. The ability to place capital abroad, to find mar- 
kets for American products beyond our own shores, to 
extend credit on the lowest terms to American manufac- 
turers and merchants—all these powers, developed to the 
finest shade of superiority over foreign competitors, 
mean a wider field of employment for labor, a larger 
fund of American earnings to divide between the laborer 
and his employer, larger profits for American bankers, 
and a more rapid and satisfying progress for the whole 
country as well as for New York as her chief city. 


The E:ducation of a Banker. 


By GrEorGE HaAGuE, General Manager Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 


That banking is a profession worthy to rank amongst 
what are called the learned professions, and that its suc- 
cessful pursuit demands considerable exercise of high 
intellectual qualities, will be admitted by any man who 
has an adequate acquaintance with the subject. Its suc- 
cessful prosecution demands not only a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the multiplied technicalities of a banker’s 
business, but no inconsiderate knowledge of human na- 
ture; some knowledge also of the laws relating to prop- 
erty and finance; a perfect acquaintance with the condi- 
tions of the trade and manufactures of his own district 
and of the country at large; in addition to which a 
banker must possess some acquaintance with the ways 
in which money is made and lost, and especially of the 
shoals and quicksands which beset the mariner along the 
financial seas he has to traverse. He must also have 
more than an average amount of common sense, a well 
balanced judgment, and the power of looking beneath 
the surface, and of weighing and balancing statements, 
reports and appearances, so as not to give more or less 
heed to them than they call for. 

It was once said by a Scotch university professor to 
a rather stupid student, “ Mon (he spoke in his native 
Doric), I can teach ye Latin and I can teach ye Greek, 
but commonsense is beyond my power tae gi’ ye; if ye 
ha’e na that ye air to be pitied.” Well, that is perfectly 
true, so far as college education is concerned, but mich 
of what is nearly allied to commonsense may be rubbed 
into a man by the actual experiences of life, unless, in- 
deed, he is such a dense fool that no amount of experience 
will make him wise. There are such, as we all know; and 
of all fools, the conceited fool is the most foolish. The man 
that thinks he knows everything, and that what he does 
not know is not worth knowing, will find that he has to 
deal with a very critical world, which will not buy him 
- at his own valuation. And if he has to do business with 
the world, he will have to pay some measure of atten- 
tion to what the world thinks. We may, in fact, apply 
to the judgment of the world—that is, to that corner of 
it with which we each have to do specially—what old 
Abraham Lincoln said about fooling men: “ You can 
fool all the world a part of the time, and you can fool 
a part of the world all the time, but to fool all the world 
all the time is impossible.” So, if a banker proceeds on 
the theory that the world is always wrong, and about 
all things, this world will be apt to let him severely alone 
and do no business with him: 


In a word, then, a man, to be a good banker, must be 
willing to learn, apt to note his mistakes, watchful of his 
failings, and ready to set up for his own guidance a 
beacon here and a buoy there; and not only from his own 
experience, but the experience of others. In fact, he will 
be willing to learn as long as he lives; for a banker’s 
education is really never finished, and .as he proceeds 
along the journey of life toward its close, he will feel 
like old Michael Angelo in his last days, who said sor- 
rowfully that he was about to abandon art as he was 
beginning to know what art was. 

Banking, then, we may properly call a profession. It 
is, indeed, and deserves to be called, one of the learned 
professions; for the administration of a large bank calls 
for as much intellectual power as is required by the 
men who write treatises on political economy, aud whose 
names are familiar in the world of literature. I venture 
to say that there are letters written and documents pro- 
duced at times in any great banking center by brokers 
or financiers which are equal in intellectual rank with 
any chapter in Mill’s “ Political Economy” or Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations,” and display as much acuteness as 
any eminent lawyer’s argument or any speech of Web- 
ster or Clay. And it is not unnatural that it should be 
so, for a banker’s facilities are constantly sharpened by 
the consciousness that if he makes mistakes he will have 
to pay the penalty for them in the shape of losses. An 
author may propound unsound theories and set forth un- 
workable schemes, and all that he has to fear is that an- 
other man will write something to the contrary, but a 
banker exercises his faculties under constant penalty of 
monetary loss. So it was said, not long ago, by a banker 
to a journalist, that if all the mistakes made by the writ- 
ers of books, and all the misjudgments of critics, were 
followed by penalties as severe as were paid by bankers, 
and the amount paid to the State, a sum would have 
been accumulated long ago sufficient to pay off the na- 
tional debt. 

Serious consequences indeed follow the mistakes of 
men in the learned professions, as, for example, I once 
knew an oculist attending upon a patient whose diseased 
eye required removing, to take out the sound eye and 
make the patient blind for life. And if a lawyer makes 
a mistake he may deprive his client of property and re- 
duce him from competence to poverty. In every civil- 
ized State, therefore—and the degree of civilization in 
any State may be measured by its care for the lives and 
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property of its citizens—provision is made for the edu- 
cation both of men who care for life and of those who 
care for property, and none are allowed to meddle with 
these important matters but those who have the im- 
primatur of duly constituted bodies. 

The State, however, has not recognized banking as a 
profession, and has not made provision for the education 
of bankers. Yet mistakes in banking may result, and 
have resulted, in matters both of life and property, in 
more widespread disaster and heart-breaking misery, 
more undermining of health, and sending men and 
women to premature graves, than all the mistakes of all 
the lawyers and doctors that ever lived. A strong state- 
ment, but not beyond the truth. Let me recall one exam- 
ple out of many, and that from banking in the country 
which has been considered to have carried banking to its 
highest perfection. Well do I remember the failure of 
the City of Glasgow Bank, and the frightful calamities 
that followed in its train. The families that were re- 
duced to ruin, the widows that lost their little all, and 
the young people whose prospects in life were irretriev- 
ably blighted, the men and women whose health was un- 
dermined and who died of broken hearts after years of 
suffering—all this, if fully told, would form almost as 
melancholy a chapter in history as a story of the calami- 
ties of war. We have had, within the last few years, in 
the city whence I come, two examples of the sad conse- 
quences of banking mistakes. In the one case, an old 
and solid institution, that had withstood half a century 
of vicissitudes, was wrecked within five years, by being 
placed in charge of a young officer of high ambition but 
wretched judgment, the consequences of whose follies 
are being felt in thousands of families in Canada at this 
day. A more recent case is one where a man of ability 
in another department of finance, being placed in prac- 
tical charge of a bank without previous training, pursued 
a course which brought disasters which are working evil 
results over a wide area at this moment. There are men 
and women in my own district who are wearing out their 
lives in hopeless misery as a direct consequence of this. 
Am I not right, then, in asserting that mistakes of judg- 
ment in banking are often more serious in consequences 
than mistakes of lawyers as to property or even of medi- 
cal men as to kealth ? All of which might lead up to the 
conclusion that some system of State education might 
well be set on foot for bankers, and that no man should 
be permitted to have the control of a bank who has not 
been duly certificated by an authority recognized by the 
State. This, however, is impracticable. The State does 
lay down the lines on which banking corporations are to 
be constituted, and makes regulations as to the liability 
of steckholders, the power of issuing notes, and numer- 
eus other matters. But while giving power to directors 
to appoint what officers they please, the State has never 
attempted to regulate their qualifications. It might be an 
advantage if some system of education for bankers could 
be instituted. as there is for other professional men, and 
that a body of young aspirants bearing diplomas were to 
be found available for appointments as they arise. This, 
however, cannot be undertaken by the State; but there is 
no reason why something analogous to it might not be 
undertaken by a united body of bankers like yourselves 
or by the Association in Canada I have the honor to rep- 
resent. You yourselves have made a movement in this 
direction. And the Canadian Association has done some- 
thing analogous by offering prizes to bank officers for 
g00d essays on banking subjects. Both England and 
Scotland have also done something similar. 

The purpose of this paper will be to indicate briefly 
the broad outlines of what the education of a banker 
should be—not so much theoretically as practically—that 
is, to indicate the course of training that will fit a man 
fer the discharge of the duties of a banking office, as 
clerk or teller, until he arrives at a position where he 
centrels operations connected with the commerce and 
manufactures of his district, or even has a bearing on 
the settlement of the currency of the country, or the di- 
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rection of the financial affairs of the Government. I 
name the last as you have, at this very time, a conspic- 
uous instance of it in the fact of a practical banker, Mr. 
Gage, of Chicago, formerly one of yourselves, being 
called to the responsible office of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. And without intruding upon matters that do not 
belong to me, i might venture to say that this is an ad- 
mirable precedent to be followed. 

I am not aware that anything like this has ever been 
done in England. But I do know that a remonstrance 
from our Canadian Association against silver being al- 
lowed to form part of the reserve of the Bank of Eng- 
land had great weight with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

In speaking of the education of a banker, I shall first 
refer very briefly to that which concerns subordinate 
officers. A young man before entering a banking office 
Wwe must presume to have been well grounded at school 
in what are called the three R’s—reading, writing and 
arithmetic—and particularly the last; and the more he 
knows of it, and of mathematics also, the better it will be 
for his future progress. In beginning a banking career, 
the young aspirant learns to use his eyes and his fingers 
before he uses his brain. He learns to count money ac- 
curately under penalty, and to note sharply the money he 
counts, also under penalty. He has to draw on his school 
education for facility in calculation, and also for a 
knowledge of the geography of his own and other coun- 
tries in conneetion with bank collections and foreign 
bills. He has to learn what constitutes a good bill—not 
the goodness of the names on the bill, but the legality of 
the document. As he proceeds, he passes on from work 
that is merely mechanical to work that is more and more 
intelleetual. But he will soon find out that, as a lawyer's 
clerk is not a lawyer, and a doctor’s assistant is not a 
doctor, so a bank clerk, however high his position as 
such, is not a banker. You all remember our friend, 


David Harum, and the description of him by his fac- 
totum, Chet, who, afier enumerating his own work as a 


elerk and expressing the opinion that the “real busi- 
ness ” was all left to him, went on to sagely observe: 

“*Dave don’t give himself no trouble about the business. 
All he does is to look after Iending the money an’ seein’ that it 
gets paid when the time comes, an’ keep track of how much 
money the’ is—here and in New York—an’ what notes is comin’ 
due, an’ a few things like that.’” 
all which well justified his shrewd employer’s remark 
that “it hain’t rained wisdom an’ knowledge in his part 
of the country for a consid’able spell.” 

There is this, however, to be said, that though a bank 
teller is not a banker, any man to be an efficient banker 
must have gone through the grades of the office. You 
may reply that David Harum had not; that he could not 
have done the work that his clerk was doing. But David 
was only a village banker; if he had been placed in 
charge of a bank in a city even of the size of Syracuse, 
his deficiencies might have ruined him. A banker’s edu- 
cation, then, must begin at the beginning. But as he pro- 
ceeds, his training will develop watchfulness, concen- 
trated attention, accuracy in counting and calculating, 
all which, after penalties have been endured—and they 
will certainly come—crystailize into habits, and lay the 
foundation of the same qualities when applied to higher 
matters—that is, the dispensing of credit, the discounting 
of bills, and the conducting of accounts. The officer will 
gradually develop his intellectual faculties in learning 
something of the law governing his occupation—the law 
of bills and cheques, and deposits and drafts, and guar- 
antees and indorsements, and warehouse receipts and 
bonds and mortgages—and these not theoretically, but as 
enabling him to know, when he is handling and register- 
ing banking documents, whether they are drawn up ac- 
cording to law or not-for a bill may have the best names 
in the country on its face, and be utterly void and irre- 
coverable, because not conformable to law. He must, in 
fact, become so practiced that he can tell at a glance 
whether a security is in proper shape or not. Along with 
all this will proceed the education of the eye—the devel- 
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opment of the faculty of quick observation which will 
enable him to detect a forgery in a bill, a false signature 
on a cheque, or a raised note or draft. The eye may be 
educated to a degree of sharpness that would seem al- 
most miraculous to an outsider, so that no forgery, fraud 
or false coin could possibly escape detection. And a 
majority of bank officers come fairly up to this standard. 

Certain moral qualities in the training of an officer 
must not be overlooked, such as the habit of obedience, 
of courtesy, of patience—often sorely tried—of close at- 
tention to directions, of economy of time, of thorough- 
ness in work, and of conscientious discharge of duty as 
duty. Many fellows, indeed, go through the whole round 
of bank employment, and at the end of it have but a mere 
smattering of such knowledge as is here indicated, and 
have almost as many bad habits as at the beginning. 
Sometimes this is their own fault. They are too stupid 
to learn, or too proud to obey, or too conceited to submit 
to direction. But in many cases, it is to be feared, the 
fault is with the banker himself in not properly training 
his men. It is really his business and duty to educate his 
officers, and this by insisting at all times and with every 
man that work is not only to be properly done, but in- 
telligently mastered; that rules are to be observed, time 
kept, and penalties to be enforced. Knowledge so ac- 
quired will never be forgotten. The best friend of a 
young bank officer is the cashier who strictly enforces 
discipline, his worst enemy the one that lets him do as 
he pleases. Banking is a profession that cannot be 
played with. A man who has had an easy-going superior 
and grown up to an easy-going style of doing subordi- 
nate work is apt to carry the same spirit into a higher 
position. .We know the mischief that an easy-going 
banker may do. I have known such a one cause a loss of 
millions. 

One of the most important duties of a cashier is to no- 
tice indications of ability. When a young man not only 
does things, but wants to know the reason why; when 
he suggests improvements in methods and economy of 
time, or notices the irregularities in the working of ac- 
counts and communicates them—such a one should not 
be snubbed, as the manner of some men is, but drawn 
out and encouraged, and made use of, and made to un- 
derstand that he is appreciated. For no man should be 
too proud to take a hint from a subordinate. 

So much with regard to practical training; but during 
the period of his education as clerk, a bank officer will 
do well to carry on the education he received at school or 
college, by mathematical study; geometry and algebra 
especially are useful, as they tend to develop habits of 
close attention and strict reasoning, the latter being in- 
valuable in training a man to know fads and fallacies 
when he sees them, and to appreciate sound argument. 
It would be well, also, for him to study, as he can, the 
theory of banking, and the banking of different coun- 
tries, also systems of currency, both false and true, and 
political economy generally. So much importance is at- 
tached to this by some banks that they will not pro- 
mote an officer to some of the higher positions unless he 
can pass a critical examination in them. The Institute 
of London Bankers gives not only prizes to successful 
candidates at its examination, but diplomas which are 
highly valued and which carry weight. 

But now, supposing a man to have passed through 
this preliminary training, in which if he keeps his eyes 
and ears open he will learn a thousand things that can- 
not be learned from books, he will be prepared to enter 
upon the responsible functions of a banker as distin- 
guished from a clerk. And here, to begin with, he must 
not fancy that his education is finished, for, in fact, as 
in the case of the learned professions, it will in many 
respects have only begun. When the young aspirant is 
appointed to the position of a cashier or manager, he will 
do well at the outset to bear in mind the saying of the 
good old book: “ Let not him that putteth on his armor 
boast as he that putteth it off.” I have known more than 
one self-confident and boasting banker, and he nearly 


always came to grief. On the other hand, a man must 
not let his cautiousness and sense of responsibility so 
dominate him as to make him too nervous to do any- 
thing. There are numerous rocks and shoals in the voy- 
age of banking, truly, but hundreds of mariners have 
navigated their ships successfully through them. 

As a young banker’s practical education proceeds, he 
will find that the duties of one in control of a bank may 
be summed up under three heads—the management of 
his Officers and his office; the management of his Re- 
serves, and the management of his Loans and Discounts. 
Of the management of his officers enough has been said, 
and I shall pass on to the second—namely, the manage- 
ment of his Reserves. Around this he will come to find 
that every department of his business revolves. The 
care of reserves dominates everything. I have known a 
bank, though worth millions, brought to the brink of 
ruin through want of care in this respect. The moment 
aman receives the deposits of the public and issues notes 
for circulation, he is face to face with the question, how 
much of all these funds he can put out at interest with 
safety; for put out some of it he must. If he does not 
lend a certain quantity, he cannot pay interest and divi- 
dends. If he lends too much, he imperils his power to 
pay his depositors on demand. He is therefore always 
under pressure in two opposite directions, and it is part 
of a banker’s education to know how to steer his ship 
between this Scylla and Charybdis. Your law requiring 
a reserve of twenty-five per cent. is a sort of standard 
set up for a banker—not that it is absolutely efficient, 
for the banks of the United States at times must infringe 
the law to keep faith with their creditors. That you 
know very well—which is the reason why the Canadian 
banks have resisted the imposition of such a law at all. 
But though this is the minimum, there are times when 
prudence would require more; there are other times when 
safety may be insured with less. And to this end the 
banker will make himself acquainted with the tides and 
currents of movey in his own sphere, at one period and 
another, for there are tides in money as there are in the 
sea. And a banker will educate himself to observe them, 
record them, and draw conclusions from them so as to 
act both for prudence and profit. What is suitable for one 
sphere and for one bank is not always suitable for an- 
other, yet there are certain general principles which must 
on no consideration be overlooked; and with regard to 
these, your law may be considered a useful general 
guide. 

Vitally connected with the management of reserves is 
the consideration of how much of the reserve may be in- 
vested so as to yield interest. All banks, especially those 
having large deposits and heavy engagements, after re- 
serving enough, according to experience, in actual cash 
—i. e., gold and Government notes, to which may be add- 
ed balances due them by banks in larger centers—find it 
prudent to invest considerable sums in convertible se- 
curities and call loans, rather than in discounts. Their 
first line of defence, so to speak, is their cash; their sec- 
ond is in these interest-bearing investments. But the 
quality of these is just as important as that of the dis- 
counts, for money can be lost here as well as in making 
loans to merchants; and no small part of the education 
of a banker is to learn the high art of getting the best 
interest out of investments combined with perfect safety. 

Reserves, of course, may fluctuate in amount, accord- 
ing to the times. There are seasons when, as has been 
said, they may be safely allowed to run to a minimum, 
but even then the wise banker will always be scanning 
the financial horizon. The “cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand” may quickly overspread the heavens and 
bring a furious storm. It is sometimes when men say 
“peace and safety” that they are in the greatest dan- 
ger. But there are times of financial difficulty which the 
merest tyro can see the signs of, and then it will be for 
him to closehaul his barque and run with reefed or 
double reefed topsails, or, in other words, to carry large 
reserves and be prepared for any emergency. I say he 














ean foresee this; otherwise he may have to realize in- 
yestments at a heavy loss, or to call in his loans, with the 
result spoken by Hotspur to Owen Glendower: “ They 
will not come when he doth call for them.” 

But that which bears most intimately on bank re- 
serves is the great question of Loans and Discounts. 
How much to lend has already been determined, but to 
whom to lend and how much to each? And for how 
long? These, simple as the questions may seem, are 
matters in which every practical banker may go on 
learning for a lifetime. The high and responsible func- 
tion of dispensing credit is that which distinguishes the 
banker from all other persons, and how responsible the 
function may be we may conceive in considering that 
it may be the making or the marring of any man en- 
gaged in business, or any corporation, or even any Gov- 
ernment. Credit has built up thousands of mercantile 
men, and has tided over many a government in a crisis. 
But credit improperly dispensed, or, to speak plainly, 
when a banker lends a man too much, has been many a 
man’s ruin. Abuse of credit has brought even govern- 
ments and States into embarrassment. Credit is inval- 
uable under one aspect, but equally dangerous in another. 
It may be wholesome food, it may be deadly poison. 
And whetber it is the one or the other depends largely on 
the banker. It is not too much to say that the bank cash- 
ier or president has the fate of many of his customers 
wholly in his hands. The dispensing of credit is really 
an education in the knowledge of men, and especially 
the men of his own circle or the men in the lines of busi- 
ness in his own district. It is an education in the art 
of criticising and giving proper value to statements and 
reports, in detecting what is false and misleading, and 
in estimating properly those that are true—all which 
with a view to distinguishing good bills from bad ones 
and estimating accurately the various shades both of 
goodness and badness; the art also of finding out when 
men are beginning to go wrong and of determining on 
the best course to pursue—that is, whether to close them 
up, or to nurse them into a healthy position; the art also 
of distinguishing between business enterprise and spec- 
ulation or gambling. It is an education also to learn the 
art of refusing courteously, and of giving advice with- 
out giving offence; and generally of steering a middle 
course between a foolish willingness to lend money to 
anybody and believing everybody honest and capable, 
and the opposite course of suspecting everybody to be 
either a rogue or a fool. 

All these things must be familiar to the experienced 
men among you, but for the benefit of the younger men 
in this assembly, I will just say a word or two on the 
first head of education in discounting—namely, the 
knowledge of men. This will be about all I have time to 
say. 

“Know thyself,” said the sage—difficult enough, in- 
deed, but what is it to the knowledge of other men? 
For there are infinite varieties of them, and it is the 
banker’s business to judge between them as to whom to 
believe and whom not, who is worthy of credit and who 
not. Here, for example, is the plausible and confident 
borrower, with his sanguine outlook and rose-colored 
way of looking at everything. He is apt to infect every- 
body with his own temperament; but whoever is carried 
\away, a banker must keep cool. The man may be hon- 
‘est, but he is dangerous from his propensity to carry too 
much sail and take unreasonable risks. Much more dan- 
gerous is the deliberate schemer, whose time is half taken 
up with laying plans to circumvent his neighbors. Will he 
spare his banker? Sometimes. I have known such 
Schemers to be deliberately honest with their banker 
when they were ready to cheat everybody else. And a 
banker sometimes trusts to this, saying “I know he will 
not deceive me, liar though he is to everybody else; he 
cannot afford to lie to me.” But a banker sometimes 
has to learn by unpleasant experience the depths of hu- 
man nature, and the time generally comes when he has 
to sound the lower depths of such a customer, and be 
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cheated in his turn; and there is this to be noted that 
when such a man finds it to his interest to cheat his 
banker, he lays his plans for a large amount. A banker 
therefore is constantly being educated to weigh and 
measure men as a merchant does his goods. And in do- 
ing so, he finds that there are men who are better than 
they seem. But usually when a man says too much jn 
praise of himself, and especially when he brings in a 
profession of religion to help a banking advance, a 
young banker will need to beware. “ Methinks he pro- 
fesseth too much,” such a one had better say. I am not 
ashamed to say before this audience that though I am a 
member of a church, and am what people would call a 
religious man, whenever a man talks to me about relig- 
ion in connection with loans and discounts, I make a note 
of it, and the note is, ‘ Beware of that man.” Yet for 
all that, I hold it to be a banker’s duty to observe a 
high standard of probity and honor, as well as of so- 
briety and good living generally; and not only so, but 
also to inculcate the same on his subordinates, not only 
by example, but by precept on suitable occasions, espe- 
cially guarding young men from country homes from 
the vices and dissipations of city life, that are the ruin 
of so many. 

But there are modest and quiet and shrinking men as 
well as boastful and scheming, and it should be for a 
banker to find out their true merit. The men who are 
very slow to make promises but can be depended on to 
keep them; whose word is their bond; and who, though, 
in Bible language, they “swear to their own hurt,” yet 
change not—these men do not always impress a banker 
favorably at first. He has to find them out, sometimes 
to draw them out, and encourage them to make a confi- 
dant of him when they are laying a business proposal be- 
fore him. A banker, then, must note his customers, yet 
without seeming to note, observing their looks, the style 
of their talk, the kind of letters they write, the kind of 
statements they make; especially must he note if they 
decline to make statements. Some men assume a pride of 
position to conceal their poverty. A mercantile man will 
pretend indignation at being asked for a balance sheet, 
when he knows a true one would show him insolvent. 

It is part of a banker’s education to be sometimes de- 
ceived. There is no teaching like actual experience. 
Reading all the books ever written will not produce the 
impression on a banker that the loss of even a thousand 
dollars will. But then, reading books may often teach a 
young banker how to use the experience he has gained. 

But I have not time to enlarge further, except to say 
this, that a banker ought to aim not only to educate 
himself but his customers and the community he lives 
in. No man can live to himself, as we know; an in- 
fluence is always radiating from him. And from few 
men do more influences radiate than from a banker. As 
a simple matter of business, apart from higher consider- 
ations, a banker will find it his interest to let his in- 
fluence be on the side of sound business methods, pru- 
dent dealing, economy of living, honesty and upright- 
ness; of the avoidance of business gambling, and of that 
commonly besetting sin—the making haste to be rich. 
He can do much to promote sound ideas on financial sub- 
jects, as for example to expose the fallacy of supposing 
that the value of silver can be doubled by a vote of 


' Congress; or, in a district infested by the “fads” of 


Populists, the folly of supposing that the Government 
ought to own all the land and houses and farms in the 
country, which, if carried out, would reduce the whole 
population to Government serfs; or in a mining district 
that capital and capitalists are per se enemies of labor, 
instead of the very spring and fountain of its vitality, 
without which employment could never begin and 
without which, if withdrawn, it could never be continued. 

Much more might be said on such a fruitful subject 
as a banker’s education. But it is impossible to pursue 
it further. And what has been said will probably sound 
very simple to many of you. 

But in this address I am thinking mainly of younger 
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men. And, as an old banker, whose time has about come 
to put off the armor, I am desirous to point out to them 
some of the way-marks on the road they will have to 
travel. And if anything I am now saying may serve as 
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a sort of guide to keep them off the many bogs and quag- 
mires that beset their path, and enable them better to 
pursue an honorable, upright and useful career to the 
end, I shall be well repaid for the trouble of writing this 
paper. 


Public Opinion and the Bank. 


By J. A. S. Pottarp, Cashier Fort Madison Savings Bank, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


It will not be necessary to discuss at any length with 
this Convention of practical bankers the merit in favor- 
able public opinion of the individual banking institution. 
We may presume that without exception bankers realize 
the importance of public confidence as it relates to the 
solvency and management of the particular corporation. 

The banker holds the integrity of his institution in- 
violate, knowing favorable public opinion is part of his 
stock in trade, without which the monetary capital 
might as well not have been invested. 

When the good opinion of the public is superseded by 
distrust of the bank or the probity of officers or direct- 
ors, its career as a commercial factor is terminated with 
an abrupt slam of the doors; the examiner reigns su- 
preme in silent halls where speculation or careless in- 
vestment have brought woe to the once proud financier, 
who must sit, crushed and humiliated, amid the ruins of 
unprofitable assets, like Grief upon a monument, look- 
ing at Despair. 

I wish to ask your consideration of a subject equally 
as important, but not as universally and diligently fol- 
lowed, and that is, public opinion of banking as a busi- 
ness or profession—public opinion of the bank in the ab- 
stract; a subject regarded by this Association, however, 
as of such vital importance that a competent committee 
has been intrusted with the duty of enlightening the 
general public upon the functions and uses of banks, to 
the end that any ideas of mystery in the purposes and 
aims of banking institutions may be dissipated in the 
light of reason and understanding; that their practical 
benefits in the handling of credits, in the economical 
direction of capital into proper commercial channels, in 
the enlargement of its use through system and conse- 
quent benefit to all the people, may be understood and 
recognized. 

No more important work was ever undertaken in the 
history of this Association, and I trust the efforts of the 
Bureau of Education may be so prolific of good results 
and that infallible antidote for prejudice labeled “ Edu- 
cation’ may be administered by “ Doctor” Cornwell 
and his eminent staff of trained nurses in such heroic 
doses that in time even the good-natured old fiat money 
skeptic may begin to see in the modern banking institu- 
tion—transacting daily an amount of business without 
the use of actual money which, if performed by coin or 
its paper substitute, would make his wildest dreams of 
“per capita” look like the proverbial “ thirty cents ”— 
a real benefit, convenience and necessity to business in- 
terests; and then, perchance, “ His silver hairs will pur- 
chase us a good opinion, and buy men’s voices to com- 
mend our deeds !” 

Public opinion to-day is the predominant, governing 
influence; it directs all interests, commercial or other- 
wise; its depression is the voice of the people, its ap- 
proval the charter of success, its support invaluable. 

This is likewise an age of materialism, in which com- 
mercial interests often dominate in the settlement of 
great public questions; influence the destinies of nations, 
and even threaten to partition territory and to move em- 
perors and kings at will upon the chessboard of 
diplomacy. 

Without considering the questions of sentiment or 
morals involved in the general strenuous advancement 
of things mercantile, it is evident that the caprice of 


rulers, the differences of religion and race, the lust for 
mere authority over men, which for centuries have in- 
spired the course of events, are now subserved in great 
measure to the accumulation of corporeal property; and 
with commercial interests such an important factor, and 
public opinion such a puissance in our present civiliza- 
tion, we find antagonism between these components, the 
people’s will. ‘“‘ The manifestation of public interests ” 
looks askance at the growing energy of commercialism, 
and controversies arise as to methods by which trade 
and commerce are carried on or expanded. 

The bank, being an important complement of trade 
and commerce, scems to have been selected as the scape- 
goat upon whose devoted head are unloaded the 
anathemas of those who have positive ideas upon finan- 
cial and commercial questions, ranging from the eco- 
nomic policy of adhering to an enlightened monetary 
standard to the political expediency of combinations of 
capital. 

It would seem only fair that there should be a differ- 
ence of deduction by the popular mind as to the extent 
of the bank’s responsibility; but it is often the case that 
the only agreement reached by champions of different 
financial schools—the devotee at the shrine of govern- 
ment fiat or ardent disciple of sacred ratio—is that in 
some occult, psychic manner the banks profit through 
public distress, and that their healthy growth bodes no 
good to the commonwealth. 

Prejudice has been called “The great obstacle to 
progress.” The prejudice against the banking business 
is not confined altogether to the ignorant, the worthless 
or the constitutional specialists in philippic, and while 
more pronounced in certain localities, can yet be called 
widespread. I do not, by any means, infer that it is 
universal, representative or increasing, and am glad to 
believe the majority of intelligent citizens this year of 
grace and prosperity appreciate the benefits of banks 
and respect those engaged in the business; but we do 
not have to seek far in any locality to find traces of a 
misjudgment which we know to be artificial, wrong and 
uncalled for. 

It is not exaggeration to say there are those in every 
community who believe the banker a financial despot, 
whose mandate is potent to cause bankruptcy; who be- 
lieve the banker chuckles in unholy glee in times of panic 
and business depression—going forth like a black-winged 
cormorant to devour the farm, the cottage or the suc- 
culent collateral tid-bit. And these same wiseacres pic- 
ture the banker turning his attention to the national 
calamity business when the supply of individual victims 
runs short—buying up the people’s representatives in 
the interest of pernicious legislation, or getting up panics 
to satisfy the bankers’ well-known love of excitement (?), 
or meeting in conventions, as has been said, to consider 
what shall be done, who shall be done, and how we shall 
do them! 

Whether the bigotry of a benighted minority is in- 
fluencing public opinion to further unjust legislation 
derogatory to banking interests, and as must ever be the 
consequence, to the injury of the general business inter- 
ests; or whether the better judgment of the people 
through education as to the conduct and uses of bank- 
ing institutions is gaining the ascendancy, is a question 
of interest and its solution “a consummation devoutly 
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to be wish’t,” especially to bankers whose business inter- 
ests are established in localities where such remarkable 
financial theories are propagated. 

Certainly there is nothing in the history of banking 
in this country to justify much prejudice. The banks 
have always been a power for good in the community 
when honestly managed, and every banker of experience 
has known sleepless nights trying to work out the salva- 
tion of his customer and at the same time fulfill his 
duty in the pveservation of his sacred trust as a public 
custodian. 

The bank merits favorable public opinion in the light 
of history. The names of patriotic bankers who pledged 
their all in the cause of freedom and the rights of man 
for which our forefathers shed their blood are graven in 
the hearts of true Americans in letters that can never 
fade. The noble declaration on which the colonists built 
their hopes and consecrated their lives in the cause of 


liberty bears the bankers’ signature, and its principles . 


to-day bear the bankers’ indorsement. 

Government bonds, selling at a premium which es- 
tablishes the credit of our country above any nation of 
tue world; the issues suggested, subscriptions made 
through and encouraged by bankers of the whole republic 
in substantial amplitude; a safe currency system; a stable 
standard; a people progressing in financial knowledge 
largely through the earnest and untiring efforts of bank- 
ers in educating them upon a subject they are well qual- 
ified to teach—these are a few answers to distorted pub- 
lic opinion which can hold the banker lacking in civic 
pride. 

The banking institution is the heart of industry, and 
to its throb responsive, the energy and ingenuity of man 
is stimulated and the boundless resources of our country 
made available to mankind; the magic touch of hus- 
bandry is rewarded in bounteous store; the eternal hills 
yield wealth, emoluments to industry and skill, the fur- 
nace fires burn brightly, the wheels of traffic turn, the 
song of prosperity chords with the “ busy hum of men,” 
when to that heart untrammeled flows the capital and 
savings of the community with confidence and trust, to 
be again projected through the channels of industry to 
build anew the tissues of commerce. 

That banks may gain and hold public approval it is 
necessary that the men who conduct them should by 
deed and action be worthy of it. The banker must be 
something more to his country and his community than 
a loan agent and a merchant of exchange. He should 
be of broader calibre; one who can subserve the grow- 
ing demands of trade and commerce and keep in sym- 
pathy with business progress. His training and practice 
should lead him to understand in times of prosperity 
the music of traffic; the rumble of wheels, the rasp of 
the saw, the hum of spindle and melody of anvil; as well 
as to warn him against inflated values, speculation and 
the omens of depression and panic. He should be a 
man of sense, backed by unfailing nerves, as ready to 
encourage sound enterprise as to turn down the watered 
stock expert and the genius of boom real estate ventures. 

So far as prejudice has its formation in the human 
instinct which leads certain of the unsuccessful to rail 
at prosperity of others, there is no remedy, except, per- 
haps, in a moral regeneration. The banker, though he 
be only moderately burdened with wealth, or not burden- 
ed at all in that respect, must expect to be the target 
for the “ arrows and slings” of those who regard wealth 
as a crime—so long as some one else has it. 

The prejudice of the unsuccessful borrower cannot 
be altogetner remedied, but those individuals not en- 
titled to credit who have been refused it with the simple 
statement that the bank would not be justified in mak- 
ing the loan are less virulent than those who have been 
put off with one of the stock excuses. Nine times out 
of ten the applicant knows it if you qualify your refusal. 
A good banker is never successful as a prevaricator—his 
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frank and open countenance should invite trust and his 
vords carry conviction.’ 

Likewise prejudice must exist in some degree’ while 
men mistake their calling and engage in banking when 
they are better qualified for usurers, promoters or spec- 
ulators—the last named qualification being particularly 
and justly calculated to bring down the righteous wrath 
of the public. Banking is not a “ get rich quick” pro- 
fession, and the science of futures, stock margins and 
gold brick enterprises can be studied only sufficiently 
to be recognized and avoided. The percentage of those 
who are not representative and who bring no credit to 
the profession is fortunately small. 

We must recognize the fact that the public has been 
exercised about the corporations, it being a popular 
theory that the corporation thrives at the expense of the 
individual. They have brought the regular scapegoat, 
the bank, into their antagonism to corporations, hope- 
lessly confused the corporation with the trust and capped 
the climax by calling the National bank the greatest 
trust of all. It has been suggested that in view of. this 
any five men in the rural districts owning $5,000 each 
can buy a trust—the new currency bill makes them 
cheap at $25,000—marked down from fifty. 

The chief objection to the National bank has its 
foundation in the idea that the circulation feature gives 
these institutions an advantage over other people. It 
is difficult for many to- understand the slight profit in 
National bank circulation, and while I would not at- 
tempt to bring in here the question of bank currency, 
I firmly believe that when a sound and scientific bank 
currency is possible, the immense benefits derived from 
an elastic system will be so apparent that public opinion 
will approve such issues more readily than the present 
National bank circulation. 

Dignity has had something to do with a mild expres- 
sion of unfavorable opinion of the banking business. The 
profession carries with it a certain commercial dignity, 
and the banker has been referred to as the haughtiest — 
of business men—doing business on other people’s 
money. The banker, naturally, a very busy man, is 
often inclined to smile at criticism, and, with an air of 
superior wisdom, knowing the justice of his cause, pass 
the subject and go ahead making loans or getting his 
mail off. If possible to conduct the business with just 
deference to honestly expressed public feeling, that 
golden returns in increased public esteem can be at- 
tained, bankers should be willing to devote time and ef- 
fort toward that end. 

What country banker, for instance, has not heard the 
honest farmer of intelligence and integrity, whose note 
is good to the legal limit, and who personally respects 
and trusts the banker implicitly, make some reference to 
the enormously profitable business of banking as com- 
pared with returns obtained from tilling the soil? Many 
a banker has had such a customer, whose profits and 
wealth would compare favorably with his banking insti- 
tution, talk to him as if he were a trust magnate. And 
how do the bankers meet his inference? Why, we smile 
and smile, many of us, and he may continue to think us 
“villains still;” change the subject, talk crops or 
weather, when it would take but a simple explanation, 
a few statistics, to convince him that bank capital.in the 
aggregate gives only the most moderate returns on the 
investment. 

‘Whoever heard of a man getting rich at the banking 
business? I mean starting at the foot of the ladder and 
acquiring wealth in that manner. It’s a nice business 
after you have accumulated wealth in some other depart- 
ment of commerce, in which to invest surplus capital 
with safety and fair profit; but did you ever hear of a 
young man who becomes a millionaire in the approved 
style, starting life on a farm, studying by the light of a 
tallow dip, and coming to the city with forty-five cents 
and a ham sandwich—whoever heard of his going into the 
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banking business and getting to be a railroad owner? 
No; he must first accumulate his fortune by sweeping 
out the office of his future partner at seven dollars a 
month, and when he is gray headed, gouty and wealthy, 
then it is time for him to embark in the banking business 
and dodge missiles hurled by people who do not own 
bank stock. 

To a greater extent this sentiment of prejudice is en- 
tirely artificial, and has in substantial measure been caused 
by those who would seek political preferment by appeal- 
ing to the passions of the discontented; men who would 
seize an opportunity to foment the inherent antagonism, 
deep rooted, in certain individuals toward acquired cap- 
ital, just as readily as they have been known to open old 
sores, political or sectional, promoting social strife to at- 
tain personal ends, and we need not wonder they can 
picture the banker a marble hearted coupon clipper, 
whose profits are wrung from those they are pleased to 
style the “ masses.” 

Public opinion will still regard the bank as the agent 
of the money power, and the bank cheerfully assumes the 
duties of that great trust. It is not the green-eyed dragon 
of Lombard or Wall Streets, but a power existing in the 
homes of a people who have by diligence and industry 
accumulated a competence and invested it in the banks 
and savings institutions of the country; the people who 
own the deposits, who are largely interested in the stock 
of these institutions; people who will demand their sav- 
ings or wages in money of equal purchasing power com- 
manded when invested or labored for. This is the money 
power that employs the bank as its agent, and it is not 
only powerful in capital and influence, but in the expres- 
sion of public opinion, a power greater than imperial 
despots wield; a power placed in the hand of the Amer- 
ican citizen in this day of the grandest civilization the 
world has yet seen, as he stands in the ballot bcoth 
alone with conscience and his God and registers his 
honest conviction and will with 
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“A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, - 
But executes the freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God.” 


The public is rapidly coming to realize that the bank 
has no designs upon the Government; no diabolical plots 
for the financial enslavement of the people; but that its 
interests are identical with the interests of the people; 
it prospers only when they prosper. 

And although public opinion has been busy with the 
bank ever since the “‘ money question” and the complex 
problems of coinage were dragged into the political 
arena, where they do not belong, and the banker, much 
against his will, forced into prominence as something of 
an issue himself. Still, bankers have no political axes to 
grind. As bankers, they belong to no party, but are ever 
ready to hold the good name and integrity of the Gov- 
ernment above all party affiliations when its credit is as- 
sailed. 

In this day, when our country stands the peer of any 
world power, a creditor nation whose banking interests, 


‘the infallible barometer of business prosperity, indicate 


such commercial progress that the gold eagle is soon to 
speak a language that every country can recognize and 
understand as well as the pound sterling of Great Brit- 
ain; when the “ Old Lady of Threadneedle Street ” looks 
across the Atlantic for gold to strengthen the financial 
sinews of the British Empire; when Imperial Germany 
and Mighty Russia follow the sun of commercial su- 
premacy westward to our shores to replenish war chests 
from our abundant store; the bankers of the Republic, 
with hope for its progress onward toward the bright and 
shining star of destiny, proud of its high. seat in the 
world’s congress as the arbiter of nations, will continue 
to fulfill their duty, help maintain the credit, and further 
the prosperity of their country, and, with patience, await 
the reward of popular approval. 


~ 


The Internal Revenue Law. 


By\GENERAL ALFRED C. BARNES, President Astor Place Bank, New York City 


Mr. President: 

Taxation is a necessary function of government. Per- 
haps it should be borne proportionately by those who 
have made iaxation inevitable and those who expect to 
derive the most benefit from the expenditure of the 
revenue. Most of our present bank taxes originated 
in the Spanish War of 1898, when our people, frenzied by 
the loss of the Maine, overran the earth with hollow 
ships and marching armies. Now we must pay the piper 
who furnished the field music for that great Anabasis. 
If you ask me who is responsible for the war and its 
consequences, I answer, the American people. And who 
will reap the most advantage from its successful con- 
duct? The reply is again, the American people. 

To provide for this unusual expense, our comfortable 
Government, which had enough and to spare under old 
conditions, enacted the war revenue law of 1898. This 
law seeks to take tithes on capital at rest and tolls on 
capital in motion. It is very ingenious and inquisitive. 
It searches the corners of every mart and brings many 
hidden things to light. If in the multitude of your 
possessions, gentlemen, there is anything you have over- 
looked or mislaid, the tax collector will find it for you, 
whether you acknowledge his services or not. 

Of course, banks are always a shining mark when the 
arrows of assessment are flying. The assessors take the 
famous advice which the gather gave his son, “if you 
want money, go where money is.” It makes no differ- 
ence that we are not the owners but only ‘the custodians 
of wealth. Our incorruptibility, impervious to tempta- 
tion, makes us fit for our posts, and—keeps us poor! The 


_ difference between the fabled Tantalus and ourselves is 


that he could not reach the tempting treasures dangling 
before his vision, whereas we can, but we will not. 
Therefore we suffer not only the pains of Tantalus but 
the additional agony of resistance to temptation. 
Without attempting a close and serious analysis of 
the Revenue Law, I remark that the banks contribute to 
the country’s war fund in two ways; first, directly, 
in the form of the two mill rate on capital and surplus. 
A wise and learned Attorney-General decided last 
spring that “surplus” does not include “ undivided 
profits.” Under this ruling, two banks with precisely 
the same resources settled as follows: One with a million 
dollars capital, a million dollars surplus and one hundred 
luousand dollars undivided profit, paid four thousand 
dollars tax. Its neighbor, with a million dollars capital, 
one hundred thousand dollars surplus, and a million dol- 
lars “ undivided profits,” paid two thousand two hundred 
dollars. Each bank should have been taxed four thou- 
sand two hundred dollars, and the Government, in these 
two instances alone, paid or rather forfeited twenty-two 
hundred dollars for that opinion.. The revenue from di- 
rect taxation of banks was last year three and a half 
million dollars, being over three per cent. of all collected 
under the Act of 1898. Our other tax is indirect, for we 
pass it along to our customers. The law requires us to 
stamp all our documents, not only checks, notes and 
drafts, but powers of attorney, letters of credit, and even 
notices of protest. The stamps used by banks amount to 
about five and a half millions of dollars. So the total 
tax on bank capital and bank transactions aggregates 
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some nine millions, or nearly nine per cent. of the war 
revenue. 

The ‘'reasury Department of our Government is a 
great co-operative business concern, in fact a Trust, 
which those who object to the concentration of business 
interests: have forgotten to denounce. Furthermore, it 
is a “grinding monopoly.” But it does its work well. 
The Spanish war debt had to be paid. Payment is made 
by contributions levied upon all the sources of wealth 
that can be reached, upon the theory that government 
helps us make money and protects it for us, and conse- 
quently is a partner in all our enterprises. The theory 
is perhaps a little lame, but the practice makes it valid 
enough. A further theory is that money spent for pa- 
triotic purposes comes back again in increased prosper- 
ity and so illustrates Nature’s eternal law of compensa- 
tion, which offsets destruction with construction, while 
restoration follows abstraction. 

Political economists insist that taxation is not a sys- 
tem of penalties for the crime of being prosperous. Nev- 
ertheless, under its forms, Government does seize our 
substance and compels us to take in exchange shares in 
the enlarged business of the Uncle Sam Expansion Com- 
pany, Unlimited. Now let us see what we have to show 
so far for our investment in Spanish war futures. 


The first item is a heavy introduction to the debit ac- 
count. We will call it the Woe of War—made up of the 
waste of young life, the sorrow and hardship of our best 
and brightest, the lament of Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren, the destruction of property and values wherever 
the war chariots roam, the awful curse of “ man’s inhu- 
manity to man.” 

Second item in the account—The Glory of Conquest. 
At this magic word Glory, every American forgets his 
sacrifices of blood and treasure. Surely our horn has 
been exalted among the nations. The rude republic this 
side of the seas was held in slight esteem among the 
so-called Powers and their peoples, as every traveler 
knows. They thought us uncouth and self-centered, cow- 
ardly money grubbers. Now that with two or three 
swift blows we have humbled the oldest and proudest of 
them, their manners are much improved. Henceforth 
in all world affairs the United States is a potent factor 
to be reckoned with. In fact, our permission must be 
asked and obtained for every future international episode 
that develops in the march of history. So much to the 
credit of our investment in the Spanish war. 

Third item: The Philanthropy of Power. As a mis- 
sionary enterprise the war proved successful. Nine mil- 
lions of darkéned minds have been rescued from error 
and as many suffering bodies from oppression. The con- 
tributions of the charitable through their churches could 
make but slight impression on this dense mass of ig- 
uorance, but the mailed hand of power in a flash sweeps 
every heathen of them all within the pale of civilization, 
whence they will be permitted to go out no more for- 
ever. The schools on the Philippine’ hillsides, the 
churches on the savannahs of Cuba, bear witness. So 
the banks should certainly not begrudge what they have 
been able to do for foreign missions. 

Fourth: Expansion of Territory. This is a familiar 
slogan at the present time. What does it mean to us? 
Well, few would be able to agree on that point until 
after election. To me it means that we have added to 
our possessions a very handsome inventory of islands 
and a vast population. Three years ago we were a soli- 
tary, isolated, almost hermit nation, confined within our 
Own continental boundaries, our flag unknown or disre- 
Spected upon the seas, our foreign influence inapprecia- 
ble. To-day we are a world power, with sentinel stations 
dotung the hemispheres and tributary peoples looking 
to us for all we can give them. The phrase “ tributary 
Peoples ” is uttered with bated breath, for the fear of the 
anti-imperialist is abroad in the land—but that is just 
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what they are—for their own good as well as for ours. 
Are we not ourselves tributaries, we bankers—did: not 
we pay tribute for the Spanish war? The new Ameri- 
cans will also pay tribute, not as enslaved tribes, but 
tribute of gratitude as emancipated peoples—involuntary 
tribute of taxes like ourselves, and voluntary tribute of 
trade and exchange, increasing as their civilized wants 
increase, until the expense of the Spanish war will come 
back a thousand-fold into our patriotic pockets. 

Now we are prepared to review the Spanish war ac- 
count and strike a balance. Debit items: Human suffer- 
ing and money cost. Credit items: The glory of our 
country, the redemption of down-trodden peoples, the 
revenues of the opulent East. Now if the Celestial book- 
keeper will kindly offset the distress of war with the 
opening of closed lands to the light of the Gospel—mat- 
ters which are out of our province—we can readily see 
how new trade will wipe out the expense and leave us 
the splendid satisfaction of triumph for our glorious 
country as a net undimmed profit from the Spanish war. 

The country has bravely borne its burden and the 
banks their full share of it; but there is a time to be 
taxed and a time to quit. Do you realize that we are 
still under the full drain of war taxation, though the 
war ceased two years ago? True, a large and costly 
armed force is necessary to guard the new possessions 
and suppress the insurgent element. Probably we shall 
never be able to return to the modest old military and 
naval establishment. Then, too, there is that little af- 
fair in China. Don’t you suppose we will have to take 
a slice when that great pie is cut, notwithstanding all 
our disclaimers? We may have to do it if only to defray 
our expenses there incurred. 

But in time every fertile province to which we take 
title will pay for its own administration, as well as for 
the war which shook it into our basket. Why then should 
we taxpayers part with our good four and five per cent. 
money toward a debt insignificant in itself, when the 
Government can borrow at two per cent. and redeem its 
war bonds eventually from tne revenues of the 
provinces? 

Before it was foreseen that we would have any 
provinces, the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, in reporting the war revenue Dill, 
explicitly stated that it was their proposition “ when 
the war is over to cut out the war taxes and pay the 
bonds as we paid the bonds of ‘he Civil War out of the 
usual and ordinary taxes.” 

Well, the war is over, and what are we doing? Just 
busy increasing the Government hoards by pouring in 
enormous sums which lie idle in the treasury. 

During the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1900, the 
pational revenue exceeded the expenditures eighty mil- 
lions of dollars. The income from all sources was five 
hundred and sixty-seven millions, of which only one 
hundred and five millions was collected under the rev- 
enue act of 1898. We expended for the Army and Navy 
one hundred and ninety millions, being one hundred 
millions less than during the previous fiscal year, which 
goes to show that the additional income from the war 
revenue act is already superfluous, and that its prompt 
repeal is in order. 

As a body of peaceful men, representing the sub- 
stance of prosperity, we are assembled in the capital of 
the late Confederacy, redolent with memeories of our 
most lamentable war. What more appropriate place to 
weave a spell that may exorcise the fumes of powder 
once more from our financial system? The “ man behind 
the gun” must have his little hour, when great prin- 
ciples are at stake which can only be maintained by 
force. But now he may lie down to rest upon the field 
of victorious battle while the Red Cross man, the man 
behind the money, steps over his weary body to apply 
the balm of unlimited resources to the healing of the 
nation. . 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, HELD AT RICHMOND, OCTOBER 2d, 3d and 4th. 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Tuesday, October 2d, 1900. 


The President: The hour of 10 o’clock having ar- 
rived, by virtue of the authority of my office I declare 
the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association now in session and ready for busi- 
ness. The Divine blessing will now be asked by the 
Rey. Carey E. Morgan, of this city. 

PRAYER. 

Let us pray. Almighty God, Most High, ever to be adored, 
we praise Thee, we honor Thee, and we would laud and magnify 
Thy holy name, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. We thank Thee 
that Thou has brought this company from every part of this 
great land of Thine and ours without serious accident or fa- 
tality. 

After the pleasures and the business of these sessions are 
ended, we pray Thee that ali our guests may be brought safely 
back to their homes, and may the Lord watch between them and 
their loved ones while they are absent the one from the other. 

Behold Thou hast brought the ends of the world together. 
Thou hast ordained that the whole world shall be one nelgh- 
borhood. With railroads and steamships Thou hast tightened 
the girth of the earth and compressed it. Thou hast made of 
great distances only a Sabbath Day’s journey. May we adjust 
to this purpose of Thine, and as Thy love is universal, so may 
our sympathies be; and, as in Thy love there is neither North 
nor South, nor East nor West, so may it be in our loyalty and 
devotion and fraternity. 

Our hearts leap within us, dear Father, when we remember 
this company brought from every section of our common coun- 
try, uniting fraternity with good will, supreme. May it ever 
be so. 

' Help these and those whom they represent to remember 
what great power Thou hast committed to their hands. May 
this power be exercised cautiously, kindly, generously and ac- 
cording to the standards of Jesus Christ. May we all remem- 
ber that we are all Thy stewards; that what we have is Thine; 
that we are Thine; that we are but the stewards of Thy 
manifold grace and beneficence; that the cattle on the thousand 
hills are Thine; that Thou dost hold the whole of the world in 
Thy Hand. May we administer on Thy grace and beneficence 
graciously. 

We are glad to remember how Thou hast touched the hearts 
of men, and women, too, to whom Thou hast committed the 
power of wealth, and how tbere has sprung up all over this 
land and all over the world institutions of learning, great 
philanthropic enterprises and institutions, homes for the home- 
less, clothing for the naked, food for the hungry. 

Oh, do Thou yet smite the Rock, that streams of beneficence 
may flow in a mighty current. 

Grant Thy blessing to our brother, the President of the 
United States. May wisdom be in the councils of his cabinet. 
Bless the Senate of the United States and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Bless our brother, the honored President of this 
Association, the Governor of our old Commonwealth, the State 
officers, the Senate and House of Delegates, the Judges of our 
Courts, all to whom the law is committed. Bless the people 
of the State and of this city. Bless these, our guests. Bless 
the whole nation. May the rights of the individuals in the 
States be safeguarded in our national councils. We humbly 
beseech Thee to bless our friend and brother who is to preside 
over these sessions. Direct him and all who shall assist him. 
May this be a memorable meeting, and one which shall bring 
not only joy to the delegates and their friends, but which shall 
bring practical good to these great institutions of power and 
the whole nation. We ask it all in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The President: The next business in order is the roll 
eall. Unless there is objection, that will be dispensed 
with. 

The next business in order is the address of welcome 
to the State of Virginia by Governor J. Hoge Tyler. Is 
he in the building ? As he is not, we will listen to the 
address of welcome to the city of Richmond by His 
Honor, Hon. Richard M. Taylor. [Applausc.] 

Address of Welcome by Mayor Richard M. Taylor, 
of Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Ameri¢tan Bankers’ 


Association: 
I greet you to-day with words of welcome which 


carry the heartfelt desires of our people that your gath- 
ering in our city may be profitable and pleasant. 

The wheel of progress finds its impetus in the mone- 
tary conditions which feed it, and your assembling for 
discussiou of the best means to promote that interest 
excites in our minds the happiest thoughts for a proper 
solution of the problem. 

You will not expect me, however, to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the financial problem. My desire is to extend 
to you a heartfelt and cordial welcome to our city. 
Happily we find honored officers of your association in 
the persons of our native born former fellow citizens, Mr. 
Walker Hill and Col. James R. Branch. You have hon- 
ored us in honoring them, and Richmond with out- 
stretched arms welcomes them and their friends to their 
old home. 

You are surrounded by our substantial and influ- 
ential fellow citizens, who will gladly show their appre- 
ciation of your choice in the selection of this city for 
this annual gathering by doing their utmost to make. 
your visit pleasant. 

As Mayor, I present you the freedom of the city. 

The President: The next business in order is the ad- 
dress of weleccme by Mr. Virginius Newtofi, President 
ct the Richmond Clearing House Association and Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Newton took unto himself a wife a few days ago, so 
Col. John B. Purcell, Vice-President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of this city, will read his address. 

Col. John B. Purcell: Mr. President, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: Inasmuch as our worthy President has made the 
announcement, it would be unnecessary for me to apolo- 
gize for the absence of the honored President of our 
Clearing House Association. The large number of ladies 
in this audience, I am satisfied, would throw a prepon- 
derating vote excusing Mr. Newton for his absence. 
But I feel that some explanation should be made why 1 
should be called upon to read his address. Let me say 
that Mr. Newton’s entrance into the marriage state was 
very sudden, so sudden that it gave no time for any one 
to prepare an address in his stead. In fact, as surpris- 
ing as this is to you, it was not less surprising to us. 
Mr. Newton’s marriage was an elopement so far as we 
are concerned [laughter], and he has left nothing behind 
but these few remarks, which I am requested to read. 
Let me say that I have been selected, probably, to do 
this because I have vow et praeteria nihil. 


Address of Welcome by Virginius Newton, President 
Richmond Clearing House Association. 
Mr. President and Members of the American Bankers’ 
Association: 

It is a pleasing and most honorable function to bid 
you welcome to our city in the name of its Banking 
Association. 

One old enough to have borne his part in the momen- 
tous days of our Civil War—when the new birth of this 
Nation passed through convulsive throes, more crucial 
than in any epoch of its checkered life—yet young 
enough to recall, with vividness, the heroic and strenu- 
eus play of vital forces, now happily tempered by the 
silent, ceaseless touch of time, may but regard this day 
as one of the most conspicuous in the kalends of the 
capital of the late Confederacy. 

We greet distinguished representatives from every 
State of this Union, whose touch upon the credit pulse 
of the Nation is the gauge of its commercial and indus- 
trial life; whose presence indicates that unity of interest 
—unity of purpose—unity of allegiance—which 112kes 
the promise and gives the fruition of that consumma- 











“ion hoped for, “an indissoluble union of indestructible 
States.” 

Risen from the depths of a day of desolation—girded 
afresh with a new vigor—illumined by experience—sus- 
tained by the bright promise of the future—we voice 
with a reverence befitting the sublime sentiment, “ Our 
Country—whether bounded by the St. John’s and the 
Sabine, or however otherwise bounded or descrihed— 
and be the measurements more or less—still Our Coun- 
try—to be cherished in all our hearts; to be defended by 
all our hands.” 

“Thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges,” 
and we behold a most conspicuous body of men, repre- 
sentative of every State of the Union, holding its twenty- 
sixth annual session in the capital of the Old Dom‘nion; 
presidea over by a president, and grooved by a secr2*ary, 
both “ to the manner born.” 

Potential as you have been in directing the thought 
and the intelligence of the nation to sound views of 
finance, and in framing and urging measures for adop- 
tion by our National Legislature, your labors are but be- 
gun, and strenuous effort is yet the talismun by which 
you may achieve success. 

The promise of the Republican party to this country 
of such legislation as would insure to us a sound cur- 
rency takes shape, after near four years of weary wait- 
ing, in the act of March 14th, 1900. This law, as origi- 
nally drafted in the lower House of Congress, carried 
features wise and beneficent, all of which were either 
struck out or so modified by the Senate as to make abor- 
tive the whole scheme of a more stable currency. 

We are aware that the Honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury has sought to minimize the criticism leveled 
at this abortion of compromise, yet his warmest parti- 
sans may gather no higher assurance from his views 
than the hope that we have no cause for fear so long as 
one partial to gold, or of his sound financial views, ad- 
ministers the office of the Secretary of the Treasury 

It is an open secret that we are no more committed 
‘to a gold basis now than before the passage of the act; 
that every bond of the Government, save the 2 per cents. 
of 1898, is payable in coin, gold or silver; that private 
contracts, without a special agreement to pay in gold, 
are payable in silver; that our silver currency will be in- 
<reased by some forty-five millions, and we shall have, 
in all, some five hundred and eighty millions of silver, 
worth 47 cents in the dollar, to keep at a parity with 
gold: and not a scintilla of authority for a gold reserve 
to maintain this parity, as the whole machinery of the 
gold reserve, and the sale of bonds, is solely applicable 
to the protection of United States notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890; that the demand of the country for a more 
elastic bank currency is posponed for decades, and that 
the United States notes are to continue a permanent part 
of our circulation. 

The sole benefit we gain from this act is the separa- 
tion of the Issue and Redemption Department from the 
general Treasury funds, and the privilege to fund all 
bonds, except the 4 per cents. of 1925, into a 2 per cent. 
bond, payable specifically in gold. 

I may not forget that I speak to the survivors of 
twenty-five banquets and twenty-five welcome ad- 
dresses. Let me remember, therefore, that as 

“ We pray for mercy, 
That same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 

My office is merely to bid you welcome. When 
spoken from tke heart, in old Virginia fashion, it needs 
neither definition nor refinement; to do so would make 
me guilty of that “wasteful and ridiculous excess” 
which the poet characterizes as the attempt 
“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 


To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow.” 


Rather let me say, in the words of the same master 
mind, 
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“ Sirs! you are very welcome to our house: 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy.” 

The President: I see on the floor of the Convention 
the Honorable Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United 
States. I would like to invite him to the platform. [Ap- 
plause.] All members of the Executive Council and all 
Vice-Presidents for the States are invited also to the 
platform. 

The President: The next business in order is the ad- 
dress of your President. 


Annual Address of President Walker Hiil. 


Your Excellency, Your Honor, Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ 
Association: 

It is difficult for me to assume the role of a guest in 
this, the beautiful Capital City of Virginia, where I was 
born and reared and spent the first ten years of my man- 
hood, and served an apprenticeship at banking in all 
positions from collector to cashier. 

With my knowledge of the people of Richmond I feel 
assured that we will receive from all sides most cour- 
teous and cordial attention, and no effort will be spared 
to make the visit to this city of every member of this 
Association an event in his life. 

A sweet singer thus beautifully describes the love of 
her children for Richmond and their pride in her glories, 
and the noble achievements of the sons of Virginia in 
her cause and in the service of our common country, 
though fate may carry them, as it has me, far from 
her borders, there to finish, it may be, such of the span 
of life as may remain to them. Listen ! 

“ Richmond, loved city of my earlier days, 

And cherished still in memory’s tender mood, 
No son of thine but proudly sings thy praise, 

And feels his love by thought of thee renewed ; 
Pride of the Old Dominion in her pride, 

Home of the statesman and the cavalier, 
However far my paths may lead, and wide, 

Still is thy glory to my spirit dear. 
“Historic Richmond, sacred to the name 

Of the lost cause, its faithful citadel, 
No nobler tale lives in the book of fame 

Than how brave Richmond fought, and starved, and fell; 
The august shade of the illustrious Lee 

Dwells in thy air, and dreaming eyes may view 
His ragged army that defended thee 

Again stand forth—the Gray against the Blue. 
“ And when, the Gray and Blue in union bound, 

Their sons went forth to battle with Spain, 
Another Lee of Virginia swift was found, 

The beloved Fitzhugh—to prove the patriot strain ; 
Dauntless he stood against the Spaniard’s hate, 

Fearless, with treachery on every hand, 
Defender of his country’s consulate, 

Guarding the standard of his native land. 


“Dear Richmond, these the thoughts that stir the soul 
Of thy proud sons who see thee now arrayed 
In peaceful beauty where the thunder roll 
Of battle once its dreadful music made ; 
Live in the glory of thy splendid past, 
And in thy greater glory yet to be, 
Loved City of the South, while life shall last, 
My heart—a son’s heart, Richmond—beats for thee.” 
Because of the character of its people, its commer- 
cial importance, and its historic fame, I am confident 
that all will commend the choice which has brought us 
together in the city before which those mighty captains, 
Lee and Grant, fought their peerless armies in the great- 
est war of modern times, as thereby we may be re- 
minded of that which we should not forget, especially in 
this campaign year, that a Grant and a Lee now wear 
the same uniform, and that the latest addition to the 
battle ships of the United States bears the name of a 
State in which was located the first capital of the Con- 
federacy, a name made famous in naval annals by the 
cruiser which drove American commerce from the seas, 
and which was sunk off the coast of France by the 
Kearsarge on a beautiful Sunday morning in June of 
1864. That which reclothed a Lee in blue and placed an 
Alabama amongst the warships of the United States, 
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evidencing, as it happily does, that we are again, and 
more than ever before, one people, has brought its bur- 
dens. I will not call them the “ White Man’s Burdens,” 
but they are ours, and we must bear them one way or 
another, though just how we should bear them I do not 
propose to discuss, but it is altogether proper that I 
should call your attention to some features of conditions 
resulting from the late war with Spain, and the foreign 
policy of our country during the past eight or nine years, 
that must affect more or less directly a large number of 
the members of this Association. Our flag has been car- 
ried into distant parts of the world; how long it will fly 
in those parts, and just what it will there represent, no 
one can now say, but this may be safely said: We have 
broken our commercial shell and the trade of our coun- 
try will never again be pushed back within the confines 
of the United States. This new condition the bankers of 
the country must meet, for they are the custodians of 
the money of the country, and if they do not use intelli- 
gently and to the best advantage its medium of ex- 
change, others, foreigners, will reap rewards that should 
be ours; for rest assured that we will not be permitted 
to long do awkwardly, slowly and expensively what can 
be better done by others. Excellence of service will be 
demanded of us, and therefore we must educate our- 
selves in the commerce of the world. We must acquaint 
ourselves with the character of the people and the coun- 
tries to which our trade reaches. We must know what 
these people produce and what they consume, and the 
routes by which they can be reached most quickly and 
most cheaply, and we must inform ourselves of the chief 
features of their commercial laws. But we need more 
than this knowledge of these people, their countries, 
commerce and laws if we are to dominate their trade 
and be their bankers. To do these things we need a 
currency of stable value. No one will buy drafts upon 
us, or deposit their money with us if these drafts, and 
their credits, represent doubtful and changing values, 
while a competitor nation offers a currency which does 
not shrink and is measured at all times by an unchang- 
ing standard. It is no answer to say that payment in 
gold, if that is the standard desired, can be secured by 
private contract. The very fact that it requires a spe- 
cial contract to secure it is a declaration that the gen- 
eral law does not afford the protection desired. But 
furthermore, it is not, as a practical proposition, possible 
to entirely safeguard one’s self against the uncertain- 
ties of variable currency through private contracts. The 
evils at home of such currency are bad enough, but in 
foreign commerce they are possibly worse, and will pre- 
vent any people who are dependent on such money from 
banking for those who can avoid them. Free choice will 
rarely bring them customers, though necessity may fur- 
nish them victims. 

I think that all the members of this Association will 
agree with me that a variable standard of value is to be 
deplored and avoided if possible, though we may not 
agree as to what would constitute such a standard and 
how it could be best avoided. Furthermore, few dis- 
pute the proppsition that gold is the most unvarying 
money standard, though some contend that it is not the 
only or best standard to be had. Mr. Bryan says he first 
desires to preserve “ greenbacks” from legislative de- 
struction, and that he will then consider whether they 
should ever be paid, and if so, how. I would firmly es- 
tablish gold as the only standard money of this country, 
as the past and present both teach that it is the best 
standard. I am always in favor of improvement, but I 
de not believe that everything so called is properly 
named. 

Since our last meeting a step—though not as long a 
one as I had hoped for—has been taken toward fixing 
gold in the monetary scheme of this country. I refer, of 
course, to the Act of Congress approved March 14, 1900. 
It authorizes an increase in the national bank circula- 
tion, and leaves undisturbed our ten different kinds of 
money, and it should, therefore, not offend, though it 
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may not satisfy, the monetary expansionist. This action 
leaves the standard silver dollar a legal tender to any 
amount in payment of all debts, public and private, ex- 
cept where otherwise expressly stipulated by contract. 
lt provides that nothing in it shall be construed to affect 
the legal tender qualities “‘as now provided by law, of 
the silver dollar, or of any other money coined or issued 
by the United States.” Therefore, all private contracts 
merely providing for the payment of “ dollars” can still 
be discharged by the payment of silver dollars, Sherman 
certificates, and greenbacks—that is, it has not affected 
the standard of private contracts. It has, however, pro- 
vided that something over $839,000,000 out of about 
$1,026,000,000 of Government bonds bearing 3, 4 and 5 
per cent. interest, and payable in “ coin,” may be re- 
funded into 2 per cent. gold bonds. That is, to be as- 
sured of gold in payment of the interest and principal of 
these bonds, they must be readjusted, as it were, into 2 
per cent. obligations on a 16 to 1 or 50 per cent. basis, as 
you may say, so far as interest is coneerned. In other 
words, the act declares that “coin” in the bonds re- 
ferred to shall mean “ gold,” if the holder will accept in 
exchange for his present 3, 4+ and 5 per cent. bonds, 
others bearing, on the average, less than half the inter- 
est he is now receiving, and if he will not accept such 
readjusted bonds he may still be paid, both as to prin- 
cipal and interest, in silver. There still remains un- 
funded into these 2 per cent. bonds about $550,000,000 
of the $839,000,000 that may be exchanged for 2 per cent. 
“gold” bonds. Having provided for the possible issue 
of $839,000,000 of gold bonds, common prudence de- 
manded that our gold reserve should be strengthened, 
and this the act has done, but it falls far short of estab- 
lishing the gold standard in this country, and does not 
secure it against the policy of a President or Secretary 
of the Treasury hostile to gold. The passage of this act 
means, in my judgment, one thing which we should real- 
ize if we would understand the sentiment of this coun- 
try on the question of currency legislation, and that is, 
that there is no hope in the near future, if at all in the 
lifetime of this generation, of any elaborate currency 
enactment along the lines of the “ Baltimore Plan” or 
any other which contemplates the issue of money by 
the banks. Before we can hope for any legislation of 
that kind the people at large, the masses, must be made 
to understand the necessity of it, and the justice and 
And I care not how 
the value of this bank money may be secured, nor how 
fair may be the compensation paid by the banks for the 
privilege, it will be difficult work, and take a long time 
to persuade the people that the bankers are not getting 
an undue advantage and profit through their right to 
issue money. The unreasonable hostility with which so 
many people still view the right of national banks in this 
respect should convince the most sanguine of how al- 
most hopeless will be the task of reconciling the people 
to anything worth attempting of the kind under consid- 
eration. And is anything along these lines worth at- 
tempting ? Everything of the kind which has been sug- 
gested involves a greater or less abandonment of the 
most essential features of true or redemption money— 
namely: Intrinsic and fixed value. And the closer we 
keep to true money and the fewer substitutes for it we 
have, the better. The industry, capacity, commerce and 
wealth of the people are all proper elements of their 
credit; but credit, which means after all hope, relief, ex- 
pectancy, should be eliminated as far as possible from 
money. For a thousand years before coins were in- 
vented money passed by weight alone, and during that 
period the only confidence needed with respect to it was 
as to the purity of the metal, which was weighed out 
before him to whom it was paid. Therefore, nothing but 
necessity should induce the adoption or emission of rep- 
resentative money. Its very name shows that it is a 
substitute for something which is conceded to be better 
than the substitute. 

That there may at times, and in places, be need for 












more money than is there and then to be had, does not, 
by any means, show a need which justifies the issue of 
representative money. The hoarding of money because 
of a widespread belief in its scarcity, or in a time of 
panic, will often reduce the amount in active circulation 
below the temporary needs of the community. Mr. Tren- 
holm in his work, “ The People’s Money,” says that even 
through governmental efforts no community ever re- 
tains for any length of time a greater volume of circu- 
lation than will suffice for its ordinary needs, and that 
no amount of money emitted by the Government can 
avert periods of scarcity. In his judgment, the greatest 
safeguard against scarcity in a circulating medium lies 
in extending the area and population subject to the 
monetary system. He says: “ Periods of stringency are 
less likely to occur in proportion as the area and popu- 
lation under one monetary system become enlarged, and 
hence it may be inferred that if the whole world were 
under a uniform system such occurrences would be re- 
duced to a minimum, if they were not rendered impos- 
sible.” 

This brings me to a suggestion I would make in this 
connection. We may not be able to bring all the world 
to adopt our system of money, but may we not induce 
most of the people of this hemisphere to adopt it ? 
Hayti has already made our gold dollar its standard of 
yalue, and its action may be the entering wedge whereby 
the gold dollar of the United States will become in ex- 
press terms the standard of every country in the three 
Americas. All of them except some of the English pos- 
sessions use the decimal system, and our money nomen- 
clature is practically that of the Western Hemisphere, 
or is, at least, familiar to most of its people. 

Let this Association take up as an important part of 
its work the task of procuring the adoption of the gold 
dollar of the United States as the standard of value 
throughout all the Americas. The mention of a future 
work of this Association naturally brings to mind the 
work it has done since our last meeting. What has been 
accomplished will appear from the reports of the several 
committees and of our Secretary and our Treasurer. I 
will not attempt to anticipate what these reports will 
disclose, but I cannot refrain from saying that too much 
credit for the flourishing condition of the Association 
cannot be given to its Secretary, Col. James R. Branch. 
He is honest, painstaking, intelligent, and has an eye 
always for the good of the Association. 

In concluding, I would remind the members that this 
is a voluntary organization without legal means for 
coercing our members, or others, to measures that a ma- 
jority of us may deem ever so advisable. We can only 
persuade, and heretofore we have never attempted to 
govern in any other manner, and have wisely forborne 
from going into the details of banking and endeavoring 
to secure uniformity in matters concerning which there 
must, from the very nature of things, be much diversity 
of interest and judgment. If a contrary policy were 
possible the present is an especially inopportune time 
for its adoption, when combinations by capital are 
viewed with so much disfavor by the masses. 

That some of the leaders of the people should find it 
to their advantage to decry the patriotism of bankers is, 
1 am sure, a source of regret to all the members of this 
Association; but I may venture to say, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that no other single class of 
men are so dependent on “ good times” as bankers, 
and none do more to make times good or stand more 
bravely in the breach and sacrifice more to stem a panic 
and avert the untold evils that follow in its trail, than 
bankers. And no one class of men, from the days of 
Robert Morris to the present time, have made more per- 
sonal sacrifices and ventured their fortunes more freely 
for their country than American bankers; and yet some 
who must know this hesitate not to induce many to be- 
lieve that bankers are the enemies of their country. Let 
us hope that the ever-increasing intelligence of the peo- 
ble will soon make them impervious to such unjustifiable 
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misrepresentation and such unmitigated demagoguery 
as now misleads them to the injury of their most im- 
portant interests. Let us, the bankers of the country, in 
the meantime go steadily along the pathway that con- 
servative but progressive commercial methods marks 
out for us, working in the future, as we have in the past, 
for the prosperity of the people in times of peace and the 
honor and safety of our country in the troublous times 
of war, which, let us pray, may not come upon us again 
in our generation. 

The President: I understand that Governor J. Pege 
Tyler is now in the house. We would be glad to hear 
from the Governor. He is to extend the address of wel- 
come to the State of Virginia. 

Address of Welcome by Governor J. Hoge Tyler of 
Virginia. 
Mr. President, Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Ladies: 

It is said that the first time that Mark Twain got 
into the presence of President Grant, with faltering, 
trembling and hesitating steps, he nervously handed out 
his hand, or extended his hand, and said to him: “Mr. 
President, I am embarrassed. How do you feel, sir?” 
[Laughter.] I confess, my friends, that I feel embar- 
rassed on this occasion, not only at being in the dis- 
tinguished presence of the ablest financiers of this coun- 
try, but before so many bright faces of beautiful women. 
But I received a shock to my nervous system as I came 
through the corridors of the hotel, trying to get to this 
stand a few moments ago. A man came up to me and 
took me for a banker. [Laughter.] He tried to sell me 
2 box of “intment,” as he called it, which he said was 
guaranteed to cure rheumatism in twenty-four hours. 
[Laughter.] While I have no objection to being consid- 
ered a banker, and I don’t know that I would seriously 
object to being a banker, yet if rheumatism is one of the 
complaints and a tin box of *“ intment” has to be bought 
when I haven’t got a nickel to buy it with, I would most 
seriously enter my protest. 

It gives me sincere pleasure to extend to you on be- 
half of the people of Virginia a most cordial welcome to 
our State and city. It is peculiarly appropriate that this 
great Association of representative men, coming as you 
do from all sections of our great country, should hold 
its first session in the South here in Richmond. So many 
memorials of a historic nature connected with our na- 
tion’s birth and growth are clustered around this old cap- 
ital that strangers are prone to believe that we are alto- 
gether sentimentalists, and I am glad to welcome this 
great body of American business men to our midst that 
they may bear testimony to the fact that we are begin- 
ning to realize the importance and necessity for indus- 
trial advancement. This magnificent edifice in which we 
are assembled to-day, our great locomotive works, our 
shipyards and other indugthries that will be shown you, 
all the product of Southern enterprise and Southern capi- 
tal, bear strong testimony to the truth of this statement. 
We would not have you think we have lost all our senti- 
mentality, for we have not; the glorious memories of the 
past are the mainsprings to stimulate present ambition 
and inspire future greatness. Sentiment is the soul of 
man that softens the burden of the practical. It was a 
sentiment breathed from the lips of Patrick Henry, on 
one of the seven hills of this grand historic city, that 
made possible this assemblage of representatives of 
America’s financial greatness. We owe too much to sen- 
timent to forget it, but we realize that we cannot live on 
it alone. We are glad to have you, gentlemen, repre- 
sentatives of the practical side of life, come among us 
and help build up this great and glorious section of our 
country. So that, if we cannot all have sentiment in 
common, we can all have interests in common. [et us 
add to the tie of sentiment the band of commercial unity, 
to bind together in closer ties than ever the States of this 
great Union and again make it what it was in the early 
dys, so that an attack on Massachusetts was an attack 
on all, and from every section came men ready to lay 
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down their lives in her defense. The South stands with 
open arms to greet you, and her undeveloped resources 
offer rich fields for your investments and your labors. 

The bank and the banker form the common meeting 
place for the energies and enterprises of the people. 
They constitute a common reservoir, into which empty 
the thousand streams of human thrift and ingenuity, and 
out of which are drawn the irrigating and sustaining 
currents of capital for carrying on exchanges and 
trades among men and for developing the latent powers 
of nature. The banker is the most trusted of all men, 
and, in turn, he must, perforce, maintain the greatest 
faith in others. He must needs be a profound student 
of human nature, and, above all, sagacious in the affairs 
of men. If all men bring to bear upon him as much 
pressure as I have known, at times, his normal condition 
must be a thousand pounds to the square inch of sur- 
face. If there are any weak or unsound timbers in him 
they are to be revealed. He has, I imagine, his troubles, 
like the rest of us, troubles that arise from inability to 
extend favors, to succor the embarrassed, and at the 
same time maintain his sacred obligation to the trust 
funds committed to his care and honor. I am not one of 
those so shallow in the philosophy of this life as to think 
that a man, because he handles money every day, and 
who sits where all waves meet, and where the trade 
currents ebb and flow with the tides, is, therefore, neces- 
sarily blessed among men and sips his lips from a brim- 
ming cup. Care, troubles, responsibility are as common 
to us all as the encasing air that we breathe. And if 
there is one distinctive class of men who should have 
a welcome to their work that is full of intelligent sym- 
pathy, that class is the Bankers’ Assiociation of Amer- 
ica. Your opportunities are great; your responsibilities 
are correspondingly so. The American statutes creating 
the system under which you work may be vicious and 
filled with inequalities and injustices, but we all select 
our individual bankers because of their known probity, 
their trained business methods and never failing, never 
lagging courtesy and consideration. Of course evil men 
creep into your occupation and bring a reproach upon 
you all. But what profession is free from this ? T have 
hear of such men even getting into politics. And I want 
to say right here, if there were as rigid penal statutes 
surrounding the holding of public office and covering the 
abuse of the same as now surround the bank ard the 
banker, the Canadian colony of escaped politicians would 
far exceed that of fugitive cashiers. There would be a 
mighty exodus over the border every few years. 


But I am drifting from my welcome. I want to say ; 


to you that I have been so used to looking at bankers 
through iron gratings that it is a refreshing sight to see 
you al) sitting here with this unapproachable veil lifted 
from your faces. I am beginning to feel that after all 
you are men who can be trusted to walk out of your 
cages into the warm glow of the sunlight and into balmy 
good fellowship. And now, while I have you here, and 
when no suspicion of wanting to get a note discounted 
can possibly attach to me, I believe I will speak my mind 
on one or two subjects. In the first place, you have 
heard of that word collateral. Well, my friends, its 
meaning needs to be enlarged. It usually means, fn all 
ovr American cities, the securities that are listed on the 
Stock Exchange; and, unless a man can present to the 
great Trust Companies, Savings Banks and National 
Banks these so-called “listed” securities, he is un:ble 
to borrow from them. Who Hsts these securities ? The 
company of men who do this are themselves usually 
large holders of these listed securities, and are, there- 
fore, little inclined to enlarge the limits of this favored 
circle. You may have lands and houses and cattle, man- 
ufacturing plants, municipal bonds and a hundred kinds 
of property, whose interest earning capacity is assured, 
yet you cannot tap with ever so small a pipe these great 
reservoirs. Even the small country banks themselves 
cannot provide the right sort of collateral and so redis- 
count their notes. 


CONVENTION. 


A better system ought to prevail. A man is not dis- 
contented with our American system because it will not 
lend its money on worthless and precarious risks; he is. 
not discontented because you refuse to go into specula- 
tions of a doubtful issue; but he is discontented because 
s0 many men with income bringing property cannot al- 
ways be accommodated with a loan upon it; not these 
“call”? loans which will allow you, on a moment’s no- 
tice, to dump the securities on the market whenever a 
panicky tremor runs through the “street,” but time loans, 
when a man can prepare to meet them, both principal 
and interest, and pay you back the money that he has 
borrowed. A better system should be devised, either 
through branch banks or bureaus of information, or a 
closer union and inspection should be made among the 
different banks of the different States, so that a surplus. 
in one could help to make up a deficit in another. City 
methods can never be applied to country ways. 

If you will pardon me I will illustrate here by an an- 
ecdote which, I confess, I have used more than once on: 
the stump. 

Soon after the war, when banking rates, or discount 
rates, were high, an old country friend in one of our 
Southwest counties, a farmer, went to the bank to secure 
a loan of $1,000 for five years. Of course this made the 
man behind the grating open his eyes and look at him 
with wonder and astonishment; and he was told that 
they could not make provision for such a loan as that 
unless they had the most absolutely satisfactory col- 
lateral that could be obtained. The old fellow says, 
“Collat what?” ‘Collateral,’ he says. ‘ Well, what 
is that ?”’ He went on to describe the stocks and bonds. 
and securities. The old fellow says, “ Well, if I had 
those things I wouldn’t want any money.” [Laughter.] 
“They are better than money,” he says. “ Well,” says 
the bank man, “ you can’t get it unless you succeed in 
getting some of those collaterals; and then we might 
discount your note.” 

Well, to make a long story short, the old fellow suc- 
ceeded in getting some collaterals and in getting some 
personal indorsements, and in getting his own name 
upon the paper and his wife’s, and got mortgages and 
everything he had. He came and dumped his collaterals. 
down on the desk, and they were satisfactory. And the 
cashier made out his note for him for $1,000 and told 
him to sign it, which he did. He signed it and pushed 
it in to him; and then the cashier counted him out 
$287.52. [Laughter.] The old fellow says ‘Come on.” 
{[Laughter.] “No, sir,” says the cashier; “that is all 
you can get on a $1,000 note for five years at our pres- 
ent rate of discount.” “Dis what?” he says. “ Dis- 
count. That is all you can get.” “What do you 
mean?” says the farmer. ‘ Why,” he says, “ we take off 
the discount for the first four months and the next four 
months and so on, and then, at the end of five years your 
note will only make $287.52.” The old fellow grabbed his 
note and said, “Give me my note, quick. I am glad I 
didn’t ask you to lend me that money for ten years; you 
would have brought me in debt. I would have had to 
pay you something for asking you to lend it to me.” 
[Great laughter and applause.] 

Such illustrations as this show the general condition: 
of the South at that time. 

After the Civil War the South was a noble stretch of 
territory, slripped of all semblance of money. It had 
brains and energy, but no money; and this leads me to 
say that the basis for token or credit money, for the: 
issuing of circulating notes, should be made broader and 
more liberal To get the means with which to start new 
business and new enterprises and repair the waste places- 
the men of the South had to travel hundreds of mile to- 
Northern cities, and, when there, almost beg on their 
knees for credit. How quickly the work of restoration 
could have been done if the bonds of the several South- 
ern States had been made the basis of credit money nd 
bank notes, if the lands of the South could have been 
promptly mortgaged for operating capital. 











Surely a plan can be devised by this company of men 
io provide more liberal banking facilities and a more 
abundant local currency without jeopardizing the return 
of the principal or the prompt payment of the interest; 
and any indisposition to take up this question, or to 
bring the richness of your experience and the weight 
of your influence to a happy solution of it, might give 
just ground for the charge that you are the beneficiaries 
of an unnecessary. distress among the people. 

You will notice that I have not said a word about free 
silver. I do not want to inject into this welcome any 
unnecessary disturbance, nor have any occasion to call 
«ut the police while you are in Richmond. 

A little girl came running to her mother in great haste 
and said, “ Mama, tell me quick how to spell hell!” Her 
mother, in great consternation, asked her what use she 
could possibly have for such a word. The little one re- 
plied, “Oh, make haste, mama; tell me quick. I have to 
spell hello; I know how to spell 0, and I can get it all 
right if you tell me how to spell hell.” Now, we all 
know how to spell 0, in all its phases—o-h and 0-w-e— 
hut the other part of your financial system is yet to be 
spelled; and it remains to be seen whv can do it. 

Let me again repeat, gentlemen of the Association, 
we give you a most cordial and hearty welcome to our 
State and Capital City. 

The President: The next business in order is the re- 
port of our Secretary, Col. James R. Branch. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Report of the Secretary, Mr. James R. Branch. 


The membership and resources of the Assoctation 
bave increased as follows: 


October 1, 1895— 


ED a9 5:6 G6 5.0%  oe0 hk Rs $0.66 0.0/6.0 8000 1,511 

RS ray te eee ee ea ee ere 12,492 
October 1, 1900— 

ee I acs aa an WO Sh Wi Se Glen 6 swale eee 4,500 

ee ee 61,200 


In the past year 234 members were lost through 
failure, liquidation and withdrawal from the Associa- 
tion, reducing the membership to 3,681. Hight hundred 
and nineteen members have joined since September 1, 
1899, a net gain over last year’s total membership of 
585. 

The roll now embraces 4,500 members whose 
capital, surplus and undivided profits aggre- 


Mn Goethsein ese de baboons tates os +++ $1,412,481,466 
EEE NOIOUIR sy. 0's oe wie wio be'd en dlern'e'e enews 5,168,377,728 
EE She intsekacatecsSaueeerweaeath $6,580,859,194 


This is $849,299,675 more than the same assets of last 
year’s members. These figures do not include the capi- 
tal and deposits of 4832 members, who are private bank- 
ers and make no statements. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jas. R. BRANcH, Secretary. 


The President: You have heard the report of your 
Secretary. What will you do with it ? 

Mr. Frederick Heinz, of Davenport, Ia.: I move it be 
received and filed. 

Seconded. 

The President: It is moved and seconded that the re- 
port be received and filed. All in favor of the -motion 
will say aye: opposed, no. It is carried. 

The President: The next business in order is the re- 
port of our Treasurer, Mr. George M. Reynolds, Cashier 


of the Continental National Bank of Chicago. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Report of the Treasurer, Mr. George M. Reynolds. 


CHICAGO, Itt., September 1, 1900. 
To the American Bankers’ Association: 
Gentlemen: I have the honor to submit the following 
Teport of receipts and disbursements since the beginning 
of the current fiscal year—viz., September 1, 1899: 


BANKING 


SECTION. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Transferred to standing protective account.$25,000.00 
PROONUIIE IFRS fos. 8060-4010 00s ease ite 2,535.52 
Postage and express charges for distribut- 
BOE DUO 6s 60 Sie hecccvawcaae 676.34 
Circular letters (31,700)............... 56.25 


Postage on circular letters from Secre- 
tary’s cffice and of various officers of 


Ee re ee 875.42 
CINE ido bas Riparian c 4k bcoh. 4 wks c0.0.d 6:0 8,694.44 
20,000 4 per cent. U. S. Reg. 

Bonds of 1925 at 134%.... $26,875.00 


Less proceeds of 10,- 

000 U. 8S. Reg. 3 

per cent. Bonds of 

1908-18 at 109....$10,900.00 
14,000 U. S. 5 per 

cent. Bonds of 


TOON GU TAG. <3k.2c 15,820.00 26,720.00 155.00 
Expert Accountant’s fee for examination 

OF BeGretary' Oe CM es sé 06 oie vsccdeccs 250.00 
Oscar Unz for arbitrating bill for Brad- 

ford Rhodes & Company............. 100.00, 
Executive Council meeting, New York, 

SEE Ee ES a o'8'2 < Ghd o's eo ee keees 1,907.77 
NEN wie t tone Cee eee ek ae OE ORES 1,452.78 
WUD a Pace nave ce dibis Siddaen dew dives 478.40 
PT CMINP ay whol eieed.s S105 5 aub 6, a aare- bmece 0% 120.00 
eo Be” a ee 522.04 
Printing, stationery, etc......... ieaneae 501.30 
Buttons for Cleveland Convention........ 316.50 
Expenses Committee on Revising the Con- 

are EE EEE TD OUT CRO PRE COE 46.20 


Expenses of Committee on Uses of Banks.. 2,967.85 
Expenses of Credit Department Exhibit 


and stationery distributed............ 599.47 
Expenses Committee on Express Compa- 

nies, Bills of Exchange, etc........... 961.10 
Expenses Trust Section ............... 981.13 
Traveling expenses of Secretary......... 77.64 
Be” A ae eee 94.00 
POU GU bo os Stiimicacececehswus 67.50 
Stenographer’s report Cleveland Conven- 

PO a rea his sind Wa wewee Wade Rietee wi elmoe, 125.00 $49,561.65 


Vouchers accompanying for the above-mentioned dis- 
bursements. 
Drafts (168) charged back account dues for year 


UE Natasa Wattie: Ua:ane cba weninet.a<eekeeatae 2,095.00 
Balance close of business Aug. 31, 1900............ 63,936.34 
$115,592.99 
RECEIPTS. 
BAGCeMar Dat, WAIANESs 66.056 sles Fe ceciiasccvesas $52,084,90 
UE NE I 55.0.0 to. 4 ec as cin tee dite nr cnewnas 950.00 
Amount returned by Jas. R. Branch, Secretary, ac- 
count expenses Cleveland Convention............ 162.89 
Dues from members, 1899-1900— 
Wise hcaeeacass ame usii es awewwiee hs $540.20 
Be Be NE A Shed: eRe Rare mna mete Raueeas 5.00 
BOR NS sae koccns Wace 6.0 eeaemines 4,630.00 
ST eat co ivoevcdeusccdeckeeed 2,220.00 
ae ACR Paar a ar 280.00 


FS GE BO ooo is 5cic6 bin a. 0:0 ein. civis Bere e ities 420.00 8,095.20 


Due from old members paid in advance 
for 1900-1901— 


480 at $10.00... 0. cccccccvcccccces «++. $4,800.00 
SBC Bt 1G. cccessccccsvccccccesccoes 5,790.00 
BT BE 20.00... ccscccicccccccesvcccccce 940.00 
BT BE BOL. ccccscccseccccccccccccece 1,410.00 12,940.00 


For account of the Continental National Bank of 
Chicago, Ill., Bills deposited with the National 
Bank of the Republic, New York, N. Y., for mem- 
bership dues for the ensuing year (subject to de- 


CGEIOI SOE IE NUNN 6 coc cc cc weccececscces 41,360.00 
ON i a AER Rae RGA Rsk SARE RAs chan’ $115,592.99 
STANDING PROTECTIVE ACCOUNT. 
Balance on hand September Ist, 1899.............. $8,940.70 
Appropriated by the Executive Council............. 25,000.00 
$33,940.70 
Disbursed to September ist, as per accompanying 
PRIN 6 o Sila Send OR ARE Rhee Wed cKO ee 4 RRS $20,522.13 
Balance, August Sist, 1900. .......cccccccccccece - 13,418.57 
$33,940.70 


The Treasurer holds for the Association as an invest- 
ment the following United States bonds: 
$20,000 par value four per cent. registered bonds of 1925. 
Respectfully submitted, 
GreorGE M. REYNOLDs, Treasurer. 
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The President: You have heard the report of the 
Treasurer. What will you do with it ? 

Alvah Trowbridge, of New York: I move it be re- 
ceived and filed. [Seconded. j 

The President: It is moved that the report be re- 
ceived and filed. Allin favor of that will please say aye; 
opposed, no. It is carried. 

The President: The next report in order is the re- 
port of the Auditing Committee. It will be made by its 
Chairman, Mr. R. M. Parmely, President of the Ameri- 
ean Exchange National Bank, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Report of the Auditing Committee. 


RicHMOND, VA., October 2, 1900. 
The American Bankers’ Association: 
Gentlemen: The undersigned Committee, appointed 
by the President to audit the accounts of the Treasurer, 
beg leave to make the following report: 


Balance on hand September Ist, 1899.............. 
Receipts during current year..........6.seeeeeeee 


$52,084.90 
63,508.09 


$115,592.99 


Disbursements as per vouchers at close of business 
September ist, 1899, including unpaid drafts re- 


SE) 5b cee bse kk sas oboe bs0e0 0 0deb e009 $51,656.65 
OR OR DOE ok osc csc ce cabccccsessossoes $63,936.34 
Standing protective account— 
Balance on hand September ist, 1899............. $8,940.70 
Receipts transferred from general account......... 25,000.00 
$33,940.70 
Disbursements to September 1st, 1900...........-- $20,522.13 
$13,418.57 


Balance on hand September ist, 1900.......... 


Your Committee has examined the accounts and 
vouchers, and find the same to be correct, and we find 
the finances of the Association to be in good condition. 

RIcHARD M. PARMELY, Chairman. 
J. M. DONALD, 
J. H. WILLOCK. 

The President: You have heard the report. What 
will you do with it ? It is moved by a member that the 
report be received and filed. All in favor, please say 
aye; opposed, no. It is carried. 

The President: Col. John B. Purcell, of the Recep- 
tion Committee in the city, wishes to make a few an- 
nouncements. 

Col. John B. Purcell made announcements respecting 
pleasure trips prepared for the delegates and visitors. 

The President: The next business in order is the re- 
port of your Executive Council by its Chairman, Col. 
Myron T. Herrick, President of the Society for Savings, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Col. Herrick will please some to 
the platform. [Applause.] 


Report of the Executive Council. 


To the American Bankers’ Association: 

It seems unnecessary, in presenting this report of the 
Executive Council, to enter into a detailed account of the 
work, inasmuch as this is fully covered in the address 
of the President, the reports of the Secretary, the Treas- 
urer and the various committees. 

The increase in the membership of the Association, 
which we have noted from year to year, has continued 
during the current year, so that our present membership 
numbers 4,500 banks, trust companies and banking 
firms, as compared with 3,915 members reported last 
year, marking a gratifying volume of increase for the 
current year. The Association is in excellent condition 
financially—better than ever before. : 

The influence of the Association is increasing year 
by year in pace with the increase of membership, and 
its forward progress is ever toward a broader and higher 
plane of efficiency and usefulness to the end that it may 
“ promote the general welfare of banks and banking in- 
stitutions,” and of the community at large. It is very 
evident that the unanimous and emphatic expression of 
the American Bankers’ Association for an honest cur- 


rency based upon a gold standard has exerted a bene 
ticial and far reaching influence upon our country. 

During the absence abroad of the Chairman of the 
Executive Council for a portion of the year, Mr. Trow- 
bridge has courteously undertaken, and has, during that 
period, in his usual painstaking manner, rendered effi- 
cient service in the performance of the duties of that 
office. 

To the diligence and energy of the Secretary, Colonel 
Branch, is due, in no small measure, the large increase 
of membership, and the work of his well organized oftice 
and able assistants is worthy of special consideration. 

At a meeting of the Executive Council, held in this 
city last night, several questions were submitted, and 
will be offered for your discussion and approval or re- 
jection. Myron T. HERRICK, 

Chairman Executive Council. 

The President: You have heard the report. And Mr. 
P. W. Huntington, of P. W. Huntington & Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, from the Committee on Revision of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, will submit a report, which is a 
part of this report. 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: Mr. President and Members 
of the Convention, Ladies’ and Gentlemen: I regret 
very much that Mr. J. G. Cannon, Vice-President of the 
Fourth National Bank of New York City, who is Chair- 
man of the Committee on Revision, is not present to- 
day. In his absence the duty of presenting the report 
of the Committee has been assigned to me. I beg to say 
that the Committee, in performing the duties assigned 
to them, have chiefly only recommended verbal changes 
in the Constitution and By-Laws. The only radical 
change they have suggested is that relating to the dues 
of the members. 

AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 

The first change submitted by the Committe is as fol- 
lows: In Article II, Section 3, substitute for the words, 
“No delegate shall vote in more than one capacity,” the 
words, “ But other than this no fractional part of fifty 
members shall entitle an Association to an additional 
delegate.” In Section 4, add “‘ Nor shall any State As- 
sociation be entitled to more votes than it has delegates 
present at the meeting.” 

The President: What is the pleasure of the Conven- 
tion ? This is a long report and made unanimously by 
this Committee, and indorsed by the Council. I would 
suggest that each change be voted on separately, and 
then adopt the report as a whole; or read the changes 
and put the report before the body as a whole. I await 
the pleasure of the Convention. 

Alvah Trowbridge: I suggest that the changes be 
voted upon as they are read by the Chairman of the 
Committee. I make that motion. (Seconded.) 

The President: Mr. Trowbridge moves, and it is sec- 
onded, that these proposed changes to the Constitution 
and By-Laws be voted on separately. All in’ favor of 
that please say aye; opposed, no. It is carried. 

Alvah Trowbridge: I move that the first change pro- 
posed be adopted. (Seconded.) 

The President: It is moved and seconded that the 
first change proposed, which you have heard read, be 
adopted. As many as favor the motion say aye; opposed, 
no. It is carried. 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: Section 4 we found to read: 
“ Delegates shall vote in person; no voting by proxy shall 
be allowed. No delegate shall vote in more than one 
capacity.” We added to that: “ Nor shall any State As- 
sociation be entitled to more votes than it has delegates. 
present at the meeting.” 

J. P. Huston, of Marshall, Mo.: Are to we understand 
from this last change that proxies will not be allowed ? 
We elected seven or eight or ten delegates six or eight 
months in advance of the Convention, and we find it is 
impossible for them all to be present; in fact, they are 
never present. It has been customdry heretofore for 
the delegates who were present to fill the vacancies. Do 
I understand from that that proxies are prohibited ? 

















The President: The Association does not require the 
names. All they want to know is that you have your 
representatives at the meeting. 

Mr. F. W. Tracy, of Springfield, Ill.: Illinois instructed 
her delegates to fill any vacancy that might occur. That 
is the positive instruction from the State Convention. 
It seems to me that this Association has no right to re- 
strict that, and if the vacancies are filled from those 
present, it seems to me it should be recognized. If that 
is provided for I am in tavor of it. 

The President: I will state to Mr. Tracy that that is 
not changed at all. If a man comes here as a delegate 
he is not a proxy. That is simple enough. The Council 
has passed on this, and the Committee. There is nothing 


taken from the State Associations in the change. It is 
moved that the proposed amendment be adopted. Those 
who favor the adoption will say aye; opposed, no. It is 


earried. 

The President: Mr. Hague, the representative from 
Canada, a guest of ours, I understand, is on the floor. 
Will he please take a seat upon the platform ? [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: Section 1 of Article III, as we 
found it, is as follows: “The administration of the af- 
fairs of the Association shall be vested in the President 
and First Vice-President of this Association, and one 
Vice-President for each State and Territory which may 
be represented in this Association, and in an Executive 
Council, who shall be elected at the annual meeting, 
and who shall serve until their successors are chosen or 
appointed. The Executive Council shall be composed of 
thirty members, divided into three classes, one-third of 
whom shall be elected annually; commencing with the 
Convention of 1897, five members of the Executive 
Council shall be chosen by the delegates from the sev- 
eral State Associations of Banks and Bankers, five in 
1898, five in 1899 and thereafter the successors of these 
several groups annually; the Persident and First Vice- 
President shall also be members ea-officio; and no Presi- 
dent or Vice-President, nor retiring member of the 
Executive Council, shall be eligible for re-election for 
the period of one year after the expiration of his term 
of office.” We suggest to omit “ Commencing with the 
Convention of 1897,” lines 9 and 10, and insert the words 
“annually ” between the words “ shall be” and “ chosen 
by the delegates.” Omit the words “ five in 1898, five in 
1899 and thereafter the successors of these several 
groups annually.” 

The President: All in favor of the adoption of the 
recommendation will say aye; opposed, no. It is carried. 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: Section 2 of Article III, as we 
found it, reads as follows: ‘“ Immediately after the first 
adjournment that occurs in the session of the annual 
convention the delegations from each State and Terri- 
tory shall meet, at which several meetings the respec- 
tive Vice-Presidents of the States and Territories, if 
present, shall preside, and these meetings of represent- 
atives from the States and Territories shall each select 
a@ member who shall constitute and be the Committee on 
Nominations. The Committee may make its report at 
any subsequent session of the Convention, but its nomi- 
nations shall not exclude the name of any person other- 
wise nominated in the Convention.” There is another 
clause to the section which has nothing to do with the 
change we make. In the seventh line we insert after 
the words “select a member who shall,” the following: 
“With others so selected.” Insert after the words “ the 
elections for President,” the word “first.” That is sim- 
ply a printer’s error in the original Constitution. The 
intention was that it should read “ first vice-president.” 
The printer omitted it. 

The President: What will you do with the change 
Proposed ? 

Mr. Alvah Trowbridge: I move its adoption. (Sec- 
onded.) 

The President: It is moved and seconded that the 
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change be adopted. All in favor of its adoption will say 
aye; those opposed, no. And it is carried. 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: Section 8, Article III, we 
found as follows: “ The Secretary shall make and have 
charge of the records of the Association, as well as those 
of the Council, and of the correspondence of the Exec- 
utive Council and Standing Protective Committee, and 
shall promptly send to each member of the Association 
a synopsis of the reports received by him of attempted 
or accomplished crime against any member of the As- 
sociation. Such record shall be the property of this 
Association, and be held subject at all times to the order 
of the Executive Council.” 

Yor the sake of clearness the Committee struck that 
section altogether out, and substituted the following, 
which conveys very much the same meaning in a very 
little different phraseology: “‘ The Secretary shall make 
and have charge of the records of the Association. 
These records shall include the correspondence of the 
Executive Council and that of the Standing Protective 
Committee. He shall be held responsible for and 
charged with the safe keeping of the records of both the 
Executive Council and the Protective Committee. And 
it shall be his duty to send promptly to each member of 
the Association a synopsis of the reports received by him 
of attempted or accomplished crime against any mem- 
ber of the Association. These records shall be the prop- 
erty of the Association, and be held subject at all times 
to the order of the Executive Council.” 

Mr. Homer C. Stewart, of McKeesport, Pa.: I move 
the adoption of it. (Seconded.) 

The President: All in favor of the adoption of the 
proposed change will say aye; those opposed, no. It 
is carried. 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: Section 4 of Article IV, as we 
found it, is as follows: “ All detective and legal expenses 
and costs shall be paid by the Treasurer upon approved 
orders of the Protective Committee, out of such moneys 
in the treasury as may have been especially appropriated 
or collected by the Council for that purpose.” 

For the same reason we change the last section, we 
changed this, and substitute the following: “All detect- 
ive and legal expenses and costs incurred by the Pro- 
tective Committee, and other committees, not exceeding 
the appropriations set apart for the use of these com- 
mittees respectively, shall be paid by the Treasurer, only 
upon vouchers drawn by the Chairmen of the various 
committees, duly countersigned as provided for in Ar- 
ticle 3, Section 9, of this Constitution.” 

The President: What will you do with the proposed 
change ? 

Mr. Alvah Trowbridge: I move its adoption. 
onded.) 

The President: All in favor of its adoption will say 
aye; those opposed, no. It is adopted. 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: Section 1 of Article VI, as we 
found it, is as follows: ‘“‘ The expenses of the Executive 
Council of the Association in carrying out the business 
to be done by them, shall be provided for by the annual 
dues of the members of the Association; provided, how- 
ever, that the Executive Council shall have no authority 
to incur or contract on behalf of this Association any 
liability whatever beyond the annual dues hereby au- 
thorized, or moneys especially collected, and only that 
for the purposes hereby designated.” 

We changed this slightly in order to make it more 
clear. In the third line substitute the word “it” for 
“them,” so that it will read: “The expenses of the 
ixecutive Council of the Association, in carrying out 
the business to be done by it, shall be provided for by 
the annual dues,” ete. After the words: “ Any liability 
whatever beyond the,” insert “ amount of the,” and sub- 
stitute the word “and” for “all” after “ authorized.” 
Omit the last line—“ and only that for the purposes here- 
by designated,” and substitute “no expenses shall be 
incurred, except for purposes designated in this Con- 
stitution.” 


(See- 
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The President: What will you do with the proposed 
change ? 

Mr. George M. Reynolds, of Chicago: I move its adop- 
tion. (Seconded.) 

The President: Those in favor of its adoption say aye; 
opposed, no. It is carried. 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: Article VIII, Section 1, as we 
found it, is as follows: “‘ Any one failing to pay within 
three months the dues for carrying on the business of 
the Association, shall be considered as having with- 
drawn from membership, but may be reinstated upon 
application to the Treasurer, and paying all dues and 
arrears, with the consent of the President or Chairman 
of the Executive Council.” We changed this very 
slightly. Omit the words “for carrying on the business 
of the Association,” and insert the word “ membership ” 
before “dues,” and change in the next lines the word 
“ membership ” to the words “ the Association.” In the 
fifth line, instead of application being made for rein- 
statement to the Treasurer, we substitute the word 
“Secretary.” It is the business of the Secretary to re- 
ceive these applications and not the Treasurer. 

The President: What will you do with it? 

Mr. Alvah Trowbridge: I move it be adopted. 

The President: All in favor of its adoption will say 
aye; opposed, no. It is adopted. 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: Article IX, Section 1, as we 
found it, reads as follows: “ This constitution may be al- 
tered or amended at any annual meeting, by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present, notice of the proposed 
amendment having been first submitted to the Secretary 
at least thirty days before the annual meeting, to be 
placed by him before the Executive Council, that they 
may arrange’for bringing it before the convention under 
the regular order of business.” We beg to substitute so 
that it will read “This constitution may be altered or 
amended at any annual meeting by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present, notice of the proposed amend- 
ment having first been submitted to the Secretary at least 
thirty days before the annual meeting, and the Secretary 
shall forthwith forward to every member of the Execu- 
tive Council a copy of such proposed amendment, and it 
shall also be placed by him before the Executive Council, 
that they may arrange for bringing it before the conven- 
tion under the regular order of business.” 

You observe that the only change is that the notice 


shall not only be sent te the Secretary, but that it shall - 


be his duty to notify each member of the Executive 
Council of the proposed change at once, when he receives 
the notice. 

The President: What will you do with the proposed 
change? 

Mr. Alvah Trowbridge: I move its adoption. 
onded.) 

The President: It is moved and seconded that the 
change be adopted. Those in favor of the motion will 
say aye; those opposed, no. It is carried. 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: In Section 1 of the By-Laws 
we simply made a grammatical change. We changed 
the word “to,” to the word “shall,” so that instead of 
reading “The annual convention of each closing year to 
be held at such time,” etc., it will read “ The annual con- 
vention of each closing year shall be held at such time,” 
ete. 

The President: What will you do with the proposed 
change? 

Mr. Alvah Trowbridge: I move its adoption. 

The President: All in favor of its adoption, say aye; 


those opposed, no. It is carried. 
MEMBERSHIP DUES REDUCED FOR SMALL INSTITUTIONS. 


(Sec- 


Mr. P. W. Huptingten: The second by-law is the one 
in which we made the most important and radical 
change. It relates to the dues of membership. As we 
found it, it reads as follows: “The annual dues of the 
members of this Association, after the close of the fiscal 
year ending August 31, 1896, shall be $10 for banks hav- 

ing an aggregate capital and surplus of less than $100,- 
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000; $15 for banks having a capital and surplus of $100,- 
000 and less than $500,000; $20 for banks having a capital 
and surplus of $500,000 and less than $1,000,000, and $30 
for banks having a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 anda 
over, except that the dues of savings banks without cap- 
ital, private bankers, and banking firms, shall be $10 
each.” 

The Committee consulted with Mr. Branch, the Secre-. 
tary of the Association, in regard to these dues. It is ob- 
vious that the Association accomplishes its greatest bene- 
fit to the fraternity throughout the country by increasing. 
its membership as much as possible. The Secretary and. 
certain members of the Council, besides, have found com- 
plaint made largely from the smaller banks through the 
country, of the excess of their dues—$10. It has been. 
proposed by the Committee to reduce those dues some- 
what, for two reasons—one for the purpose of extending 
the membership among the small banks, especially in 
the South and Southwest; the other for preventing a 
large accumulation of money, or assets, in the hands of 
the Treasurer, for which the Association has no use. 
That fund has been growing rapidly during the last few 
years, while the membership of the Association has been 
so largely increased. The Committee beg to offer as a 
substitute for the second by-law, just read in your hear- 
ing, the following, which had the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council last night. 

The President: What will you do with the proposed 
change. 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: I have not read it. [Laugh- 
ter.] The substitute is as follows: “ The annual dues of 
the members of this Association shall be $5.00 for banks 
and trust companies having an aggregate capital and 
surplus of less than $50,000, savings banks without cap- 
ital, and private bankers and banking firms; $10.00 for- 
banks and trust companies having an aggregate capital 
and surplus of $50,000 and less than $100,000; $15.00 for 
banks and trust companies having an aggregate capital 
and surplus of $100,000 and less than $500,000; $20.00 
for banks and trust companies having a capital and sur- 
plus of $500,000 and less than $1,000,000, and $30.00 for 
banks and trust companies having a capital and surplus 
of $1,000,000 and over.” 

You will observe that in the original clause as read 
there was no mention made of trust companies. We 
have inserted them in their proper place in the substi-- 
tute. 

Mr. George M, Reynolds: I move its adoption. 

The President: What will you do with it? 

Mr. F. W. Tracy: I want to understand whether pri- 
vate bankers with capital are assessed according to their 
capital or only pay $5.00? According to the reading, I 
understand all private bankers pay $5.00. Now, should 
they have capital, don’t they come in under the other 
banks with the same capital? Should they not? 

The President: If they make statements, they come: 
in as any other banks; if they do not, they do not. 

Mr. Frank W. Tracy: Shouldn’t there be a provision 
in that amendment that the private banker should pay 
according to his capital? As it reads, it says private 
banks shall pay $5.00. Isn’t that the meaning of it? 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: That is the way it reads. 

The President: The only change here is a reduction in 
the small banks from $10.00 to $5.00. 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: Banking firms formerly paid 
$10.00. 

Mr. F. W. Tracy: I suppose those without capital 
would also mgan private bankers. It is not fair to the 
other bankers. They should pay about the same as the 
other. 

The President: The question is on what you will do 
with the proposed amendment. 

Mr. Alvah Trowbridge: I move its adoption. 

Mr. F. W. Tracy: I would substitute an amendment, 
if I can, that private bankers and banking firms shall 
pay according to their capital, on the same basis as the 
other banks. Banking firms and private banksers should 
come in under this regulation. Under the old, I under- 











stood it was where they were without capital; but, if 
they have capital they should pay according to their cap- 
ital as the other banks. I make an amendment to that 
effect, that it shall read that all private bankers pay ac- 
cording to their capital. 

Mr. Alvah Trowbrige: Mr. President, I think we had 
better consider the matter before we pass such an amend- 
ment as that. It is very desirable for this Association to 
have the membership of a great many private banking 
firms, particularly in the larger cities. I feel quite sure 
that, if you ask them to make statements as preliminary 
to their privilege of membership in the Association, they 
will not make astatement, but rather will abide outside of 
the Association. 1 think their influence in the Association 
is worth quite as much to the Association as any dues 
that might be inflicted upon them. I therefore move the 
adoption of the amendment. 

The President: I will say to Mr. Trowbridge that there 
is a proposed amendment and an amendment to that. 

Mr. J. P. Huston: I move the amendment offered by 
Mr. Tracy be laid on the table. (Seconded.) 

The President: It is moved and seconded that Mr. 
Tracy’s ainendment be laid on the table. All in favor of 
that will say aye; those opposed, no. I decide that it is 
carried. 

Mr. L. P. Behrens, of Redwood City, Cal.: I move that 
this matter be left in the hands of the committee. It does 
not seem to me fair for banks with $100,000 to pay $15.00, 
and those larger banks of $1,000,000 or $10,000,000 to pay 
$30.00. If there is any readjustment I think it should 
be made between the smaller banks with $100,000—that 
is, paying half the amount of a bank with $10,000,000. I 
move that this be left to the Committee. 

The President: The question is on the motion of Mr. 
Trowbridge—that is, the adoption of the report of the 
Committee. All in favor will say aye; opposed, no. The 
ayes seem to have it. There is a call for a rising vote. 
All in favor of the report of the Committee, which means 
that you will only change the small banks’ dues from 
$10 to $5, and I think some of the Savings Banks—all in 
favor of the adoption of the report of the Committee, or 
that part of it, will rise and stand until the Secretary can 
count them. Now, those opposed will please rise. The 
report of the Committee is adopted. 

Mr. L. P. Behrens: I raise the point that it requires a 
two-thirds vote. 

The President: The Chair announces that there is over 
four-fifths. 

Mr. L. P. Behrens: You haven’t stated the number. 

The President: The Chair has no number, but he an- 
nounces that it is carried by a four-fifths vote. 

Mr. P. W. Huntington: That ends the duties of the 
Committee on Revision. [Applause.] 

Mr. J. J. Sullivan, of Cleveland, Ohio: I now move the 
adoption of the report of the Committee as a whole. (Sec- 
onded.) 

The President: I think that the part of the Executive 
Council’s report would require a two-thirds vote; so, 
therefore, I would suggest that you separate the motion. 

Mr. J. J. Sullivan: I move its adoption as a whole. 

The President: As many as favor the adoption of the 
report will say aye; those opposed, no. It is adopted. 

The President: The report of the Protective Commit- 
tee is now in order. This Committee is a secret commit- 
tee, and the report will be read by the Secretary. 


Report of Protective Committee. 


The Protective Committee begs to submit the follow- 
ing report of the work committed to its care by the 
Executive Council for the year 1899-1900: 


Balance on hand per Treasurer's report, 


cin nna ie SS” a nee $8,940.70 
Appropriated by Executive Council...... 25,000.00—$33,940.70 
Paid account expenses, 1898-1899....... 5038.83 
Paid account expenses, 1899-1900....... 20,018.30—$20,522.13 
MT NOE S60, 033 a5-d.bd os 6:9 04-0 des 33,940.70 
Total expenditures ............... 0005 20,522.13 


Balance September 1, 1900...........00eee005 $13,418.57 
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Twenty-four hundred letters and reports received and 
considered during the past season have furnished se- 
lected matter for eighty-three items of information 
which have been issued in pamphlet form every few 
months to each member of the Association, containing 
descriptions of the swindlers at work and specimens of 
their handwriting, affording a possibility of identifica- 
tion in every town in the United States in which a mem- 
ber is located, and a warning of every method offering 
a menace to the banking community. Forty-eight photo- 
graphs and descriptions selected by the detective agents 
of the Association with a view to their usefulness at 
time of issue, have been included in the pamphlets, and 
have helped to make their publication of the greatest 
practical value. In conjunction with the membership 
sign issued to each new member of the Association, there 
has been regularly forwarded a little booklet with con- 
fidential advice and instructions prepared by the Protec- 
tive Committee. 

Two special circulars have been issued with good re- 
sults. In the first instance a circular, with accompany- 
ing letter, was sent out during August, 1900, bearing a 
photograph and description of one Harry Dell, whose 
operations with bogus drafts during several years past 
have defrauded and annoyed a number of banks and the 
proprietors of factories and machine shops, of whom he 
has negotiated purchases-of second-hand machinery. 
To secure immediate payment, the owner of such ma- 
chinery would indorse Dell’s proffered draft drawn in 
excess of the purchase price, or else would identify him 
at the bank and so enable him to cash the draft. After 
making the agreed payment, Dell would leave town 
with the balance before the fraudulent nature of the 
draft could be learned. About a month after the issue of 
this circular, in September, Dell attempted to operate 
this method at Millbrook, N. Y., where he tendered at 
the First National Bank, a member of the Association, a 
bogus draft for $525. He was recognized by the officials 
as the swindler referred to in the circular and at once 
placed under arrest. The Association was promptly 
notified and Dell has been transferred to Northport, 
L. I., where, in July, 1900, he defrauded the Bank of 
Northport, a member of the Association, with a fraudu- 
lent draft for $525. He is now held for trial. A cirecu- 
lar bearing a photograph and descripton of P. C. Bonner 
and showing his method of operating was issued in 
August, 1900, with a view of causing his arrest. Bonner 
is a forger who has operated by confidence methods to 
secure loans on parcels of real estate which do not be- 
long to him, presenting as the basis for a loan a forged 
deed to property owned by a non-resident, to which he 
had attached a bogus notarial acknowledgment. He 
has been known to prepare and successfully forward for 
his identification a bogus notarial affidavit. His opera- 
tions were usually conducted to defraud lawyers and 
loan agents, but, in several instances, banks have been 
defrauded by him. As a result of this circular, in Sep- 
tember, the agents of the Association were notified of 
the arrest and identification of Bonner at Stuart, Iowa, 
where he presented at the Exchange State Bank, which 
is not a member of the Association, a check for $2,000, 
representing the amount of a loan negotiated on a 
forged real estate deed at the adjacent town of Green- 
field. Bonner will be tried at Fairfield, Iowa. 

Following the custom of previous reports, we beg to 
submit herewith a brief statement in general terms of 
the results of the Protective system up to date: 

1. So far as known, there is not to-day an organized 
band of expert forgers in this country. 

2. Early in the year an organized band of forgers, 
under the leadership of Alonzo J. Whiteman, operated 
extensively. It defrauded one member of the Associa- 
tion in September, 1899. In November the entire band 
was under arrest, and its members are now serving long 
terms of imprisonment. 

8. In spite of unusual activity among professional 
and tramp burglars since August 1, 1899, only one mem- 
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ber of the Association has suffered loss at their hands 
since that date, the loss amounting to $3,000. 

, 4 During the same period fifty-four banks, not mem- 
bers of the Association, have suffered losses of about 
$130,000 from the same source. 

5. From May 1, 1895, to September 15, 1900, members 
of the American Bankers’ Association have lost by the 
operations of burglars, robbers and sneak thieves, $24,- 
932. 

6. From May 1, 1895, to September 15, 1900, banks 
not members of the Association have, in the same way, 
suffered reported losses of over $535,000. 

In several instances members of the Association have 
been defrauded by individual forgers whose work dur- 
ing the year has begun and ended in that one operation. 
Petty malefactors, too, have operated on a number of 
members, but in one instance only has an organized band 
of expert forgers operated upon a member during the 
past season. Shortly afterward the band was dis- 
rupted by the arrest and imprisonment of its members. 
Upon the apprehension of this band at its headquarters 
in New York City, Alonzo J. Whiteman, a noted and 
troublesome offender, was found among its members, 
their undoubted adviser and head. As related in pre- 
vious matter, Whiteman is a man of good education who 
has had experience as a bank director, and has held im- 
portant public positions. His knowledge and ability 
have made him one of the most troublesome of the 
swindlers with whom the Committee has had to deal, 
although, of recent years, he has shown more or less a 
‘disposition to avoid members. The operations of a mem- 


ber of the band upon the Brooklyn Trust Company of 
the Borough of Brooklyn, New York City, caused the 
Association to take action. 

In September, 1899, William Hartley, a member of 
the above-mentioned band, arranged to purchase for his 
residence a house in Brooklyn. He gave his name and 
title as George W. Johnson, M.D., and secured an intro- 


‘duction at the Brooklyn Trust Company from the real 
estate dealer with winom he had been negotiating. He 
agreed upon a rate for a proposed mortgage loan, and 
then arranged to open an account by his personal check 
for $3,000 on Hoboken, N. J. Early the next morning 
the deposited a draft purporting to be drawn by the Law- 
renee National Bank, Kansas, on the First National 


Bank of New York City, and drew $350 in cash. When 


his deposits were found to be bogus the Association was 
advised, and on November 13 the members of the band, 
four in number, were placed under arrest. Alonzo J. 
Whiteman was sent to Chicago to serve a sentence for a 
previous offense, and William Hartley was sentenced at 
Brooklyn to imprisonment for five years at Sing Sing. 
The other members of the band, Robert J. Knox and 
Charles E. Stewart, were wanted at Pittsburg, Pa., and 
Woonsocket, R. L., respectively, and were there con- 
victed, Knox being sentenced to four years and six 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of $1,000, and Stewart 
being sentenced to imprisonment for five years. 

BURGLARS AND THIEVES.—From August 1, 1899, to 
September 15, 1900, there have been reported ninety- 
nine attacks made by burglars, robbers and sneak 
thieves on banks not members of the Association. Fifty- 
seven of this number were attacked with success and 
suffered a total loss of over $235,000, while during the 
same period four banks, members of the Associaton, 
have suffered from the same source a total loss of $12,- 
194. 

A notable occurrence during the year was the rob- 
bery of the First Natonal Bank of Seattle, Wash., a 
member of the Association, by Leonard Parker and 
John Collins, two sneak thieves, who entered the bank 
at noonday on March 19, 1900. <A previous inspection 
had made them familiar with the surroundings and 
habits of the clerical force, and while Parker, at the win- 
dow of the teller’s cage, held the attention of its tem- 
porary occupant, Collins entered the gate of the bank- 
ing inclosure used by the employees, made his way to 


the back of the cage, secured $5,000 in currency and e¢s- 
caped, followed by his confederate. . The Association 
took the matter in hand at once, and on March 23, 1900, 
at Victoria, B. C., Leonard Parker was placed under 
arrest, and on the same day John Collins was appre- 
hended at San Francisco. They were returned to Seat- 
tle, where Collins pleaded guilty and was sentenced to 
the penitentiary on May 26 for a term of ten years. 
Parker was convicted, and on June 9 was sentenced to 
the penitentiary for a like term. 

At noonday on August 9, 1899, the Scandinavian- 
American Bank of St. Paul, Minn., a member of the As- 
sociation, was robbed of $540 in currency by sneak 
thieves, one of whom called the temporary occupant of 
the teller’s cage to the telephone, while the other stepped 
from the lobby to the window and fished the money 
through. The thieves returned the money with an an- 
onymous note saying that the theft would never have 
occurred had the membership sign been displayed at 
the teller’s window. Owing to lack of means for secur- 
ing positive identifications, further prosecution could 
not be made. 

There has been unusual activity among tramp burg- 
lars during the past season. Their depredations have 
been especially prevalent in the central portion of the 
country, including the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, Kansas and Nebraska. In these States alone at- 
tacks made on sixty-two banks not members of the 
Association resulted in reported losses from burglary 
of more than $85,000, while only one member of the 
Association, the Exchange Bank of Brooklyn, Mich., 
suffered loss from this source amounting to $3,000, and 
three members, the Pearl City Bank, IIl.; the State Bank 
of West Pullman, Ill, and the Bank of Salem, Neb., 
were unsuccessfully attacked. On the night of Novem- 
ber 20, 1899, the attack on the Exchange Bank of Brook- 
lyn, Mich., was made by burglars who blew open the 
safe and secured $3,000, making their escape without 
leaving any clue. The agents of the Association made a 
thorough investigation, but found that no identification 
could be made in the vicinity. At Cambridge, N. Y., on 
November 14, an ineffectual attack on the safe of the 
Cambridge Valley National Bank, a member of the Asso- 
ciation, was made by burglars who desisted after their 
first attempt and made their escape. On December 12 
four men attempted to force an entrance into the Deep 
River Savings Bank, Connecticut, a member of the As- 
sociation. Following a warning to the bank from the 
Association in February, 1899, careful watch had been 
maintained, and the burglars were discovered by the 
bank watchman, who opened fire and killed one man, 
putting the others to flight. On December 9 the Bank 
of Houma, La., a member of the Association, was robbed 
of $3,654 by local thieves, who cut through the brick 
vault and made off with three bags of silver coin, some 
loose silver and currency to the value stated. The safe 
was not attacked, and several trays of loose silver and 
two bags of coin in the vault were not molested. On 
April 13 an unsuccessful attack was made on the safe 
of the First National Bank of Claysville, Pa., a member 
of the Association, by burglars who blew open the vault 
door, but left without getting into the safe. The agents 
of the Association have these matters in hand. 

FORGERS AND SWINDLERS.—From August 1, 1899, 
to September 15, 1900, ninety forgers and swindlers, 
including petty operators and amateurs, have defrauded 
or attempted to defraud members of the Association. 
Of these twenty-eight have been arrested and fourteen 
have been sentenced. 

In addition, eleven forgers and swindlers have been 
convicted and sentenced who have operated to defraud 
members during a previous season, or who have been @ 
source of annoyance to them. 

Following is the detailed financial statement of the 
Protective Committee from close of fiscal year August 
31, 1899, to September 1, 1900: 














RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand September 1, 1899................ $8,940.70 
Appropriated by Executive Council..............++- 25,000.00 
$33,940.70 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paid Pinkerton expense incurred prior to September 
BMG CEE gt ee web io ble eeu edscceses ts Fhe eee aeed $203.83 


Paid Pinkerton expense incurred September ist, 1899, 


to September Ist, 1900.........ccecvccceccccecs 15,178.55 


Salaries and expenses, as per vouchers............. 4,832.75 
Paid Stewart & Co., 1,000 aluminum signs.......... 150.00 
Paid United Typewriter & Supplies Company........ 75.00 
Paid Stumpf & Steurer, 2,000 printed reports....... 62.00 
Petty CaS ...ccccccccccccccscvcsessessosevccece 20.00 
Balance September Ist, 1900..........cccccccccess 18,418.57 

$33,940.70 


The purpose and policy of the Association in main- 
taining the Protective feature is now generally well un- 
derstood, but occasionally the Protective Commitee ;e- 
ceives an urgent call from some banker who feels ag- 
grieved when he learns that we pay no attention to 
petty swindles, which are successful because of imper- 
fect vigilance on the part of bank officers. We desire to 
repeat our statement of last year that no protective sys- 
tem could be expanded so as to take in the class of cases 
with which every bank officer should be competent to 
deal. 

The committee again acknowledges the valuable as- 
sistance rendered by individual members of the Associa- 
tion. 

We append the report of the Pinkerton National De- 
tective Agency, which is distributed among thé mem- 
bers in printed form, and will follow this report in the 
proceedings of the Convention. 

Respectfully submitted 
PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, 
American Bankers’ Association. 


The President: The next is the report of the Commit- 
tee on Uniform Laws, by the chairman, Mr. Frank W. 
Tracy, of the First National Bank of Springfield, Ill. 


Report of the Committee on Uniform Laws. 


Senator Manderson recently delivered an address 
which was a comprehensive review of many legal, legis- 
lative and political questions. He laid much emphasis 
upon the necessity of uniformity of law in the different 
States. He called attention to the fact that in the year 
1899 there were enacted four thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four general, and nine thousand three hundred 
and twenty-five special or private laws in the United 
States alone. ‘Thousands of bills for laws were intro- 
duced which were not enacted. In such profuse legisla- 
tion is there any wonder that there should be a ery set 
up for a halt, and that more attention be given to codi- 
fying the laws of the different States so as to promote 
uniformity ? 

In some things uniformity is absolutely essential, and 
Mr. Manderson gives a partial enumeration as follows: 

We cannot overestimate the importance of uniform laws 
upon matters incident to commercial law, such as acts.relating 
to negotiable instruments and bills of exchange concerning days 
of grace and the collection of debts. If the laws relating to 
deeds, wills and descent were alike the country. over, the best 
legislation surviving, how much of needless, expensive and 
troublesome litigation would be saved. It has been truly sald 
“ likemindedness is the cause of all social stability.” The insta- 
bility of the relation of marriage, the frauds perpetrated upon 
non-resident defendants and upon the courts, the destruction of 
domestic happiness and the misery to children incident to the 
present diversity of divorce laws in the States need not be di- 
lated upon. A uniform divorce law would help to maintain 
and sanctify that safeguard of American life—the home. 

The American Bar Association has given particular at- 
tention to the Uniform Law for Negotiable Instruments 
for the last three years to the exclusion of everything 
else; deeming it the most important. There are Com- 
missioners in thirty-two States, which we give at the end 
of this report so that our State Bankers’ Associations 
may co-operate with them in their different States. 
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The genesis of the law is as follows: In 1896 the 
Committee on Commercial Law, instructed to that 
effect by the Conference of 1895, caused to be grafted 
an Americanized form of the British act on Bills and 
Notes, passed in England in 1882. This was done by 
Mr. John J. Crawford, of the New York City bar, who 
published the first draft, with notes and references, and 
along with the English act. This draft was sent to all 
the Commisssioners on Uniform Laws, and to many of 
the authors and experts on that subject, inviting criti- 
cisms and suggestions. After receiving such criticisms 
and suggestions, the Committee on Commercial Law 
went over the act now entitled “ A General Act Relating 
to Negotiable Instruments,” carefully with its author, 
and the bill, as so revised, was presented to the Con- 
ference in 1896. The Conference spent several days in 
its congidcration, making some slight changes in its 
phraseology, and recommended the act, as so prepared 
and perfected, for adoption in the several States. 

The author and some of the revisers of the English 
act have expressed the highest commendation of the 
work of Mr. Crawford, and in no way more so than in 
saying that those features of their act which were recom- 
mended by the drafters and first revisers, and rejected 
by the over-conservative Parliament—such as the aboli- 
tion of the days of grace—had been adopted by Mr. 
Crawford. 

The production of a single mind, however learned 
and skiilful, may well be regarded with distrust; but 
the product of scores of lawyers of Great Britain, best 
qualified to know the law on the subject, tested by four- 
teen years of successful experience, and revised by Com- 
missioners from thirty States in this country, aided by 
the experts who have written on the topic, may surely 
inspire the confidence that the work is thoroughly done. 

Then, too, while the bill is simple and intelligible in 
its expression, great care is taken to preserve the use 
of words which have. had repeated legal constructions 
and become recognized terms in the Law Merchant. 

The reception of the act will be a fair test of the. 
interesting question as to how far the Legislatures will 
adopt the work of the Commissioners. Its importance 
in this point of view may justify some additional re- 
marks upon it. A more useful or more thoroughly pre- 
pared statute on commercial law would be difficult to 
find. All the fundamental principles and essential dif- 
ferences of the law on commercial paper, the law, in 
short, of some ten thousand reported cases, ‘is, in sub- 
stance, condensed into thirty-six pages. ‘The ‘disputed 
points and variant laws, whose discussion occupies 
so large.a share of two and three volumed treatises on 
the subject, are decided and harmonized. This decision 
and harmony is not the dictum or opinion of one man, or 
one body of, men, or one State or one country. The 
English Dill, originally drafted by Judge Chalmers, 
passed by. the committees of both Houses of Pariament, 
adopted by its self-governing colonies, has had the test 
of fourteen years’ experience, and the testimony is all 
one way as to its efficiency. 

In our last report we gave the progress in the differ-. 
ent States at that time. But few of the State Legisla- 
tures were in session last winter. In only two of them 
was the bill introduced—in Ohio and Georgia. In Ohio 
the bill has been favorably considered by the committee, 
but the session was not long enough to get it through. 
It is thought the next session will surely pass it. In 
Georgia we had hoped to get it through, but time did . 
not permit. 

The Commission to revise and codify the laws of the 
Territory of Arizona have adopted as part of the code 
of Arizona the Negotiable Instrument law, and propose 
to pass it through the Legislature the coming winter. 
There is quite a movement among the different States, 
as indicated by our correspondence, for the enactment 
of the law this winter. 

The great majority of States will hold sessions of 
their Legislature, when we hope to make rapid progress 
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with the law. We urge upon the bankers in those States 
to see to it that the legislators are fully educated as to 
the bill. There will be no trouble in getting it enacted 
into law if a necessity is shown for it. That a necessity 
exists every attorney, every banker: and business man 
can attest, especially those who engage in interstate 
commerce. This codified law has been already enacted 
in fifteen States and the District of Columbia. Every 

State of the Union should adopt it, and then the status 

of our credit currency may be understood in every State. 

We do not wish to pass another winter without the addi- 

tion of several States to our list, and therefore we urge 

and reiterate the urgency that every banker make it his 

business to see that it becomes the law in his State. 
The following States have passed the law with the 

amendments noted and the date when it became ef- 

fective: Z 

Connecticut, April 5, 1897; Colorado, July 19, 1897. (Notes 
falling due Saturday are payable the same day, except 
those falling due in Denver on any Saturday during June, 
July and August, when they are payable on Monday. 

Florida, August 3, 1897; New York, October 1, 1897; Massa- 
chusetts, January 1, 1898. (Sight drafts are allowed 
three days’ grace.) 

Maryland, June 1, 1898; Virginia, July 1, 1898; North Caro- 
lina, March 8, 1898. (Three days’ grace on notes, ac- 
ceptances and sight drafts.) 

District of Columbia, April 3, 1899; Wisconsin, May 15, 1899; 
Tennessee, May 19, 1899; Washington, June 7, 1899; 
Utah, July 1, 1899; Rhode Island, July 1, 1899 (three 
days’ grace on sight drafts) ; North Dakota, July 1, 1899. 


The Legislatures of the following States, in which 
the Dill is not a law, will be in session this winter: 


Texas, 
Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, 
Montana, 
Wyoming 


New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Minnesota, 
Idaho, 

S. Carolina, 
South Dakota. 


Kansas, 
Maine, 
Delaware, 
W. Virginia, 
Nebraska, 
Nevada, 


Alabama, 
Arkansas, 
California, 
Missouri, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 


We also give the names of the Commissioners repre- 
senting the American Bar Association in these same 
States: 


California.—E. J. Emmons, Bakersfield; Geo. H. Smith, Los An- 
geles ; David L. Withington, San Diego. 

Delaware.—Geo. V. Massey, Dover. 

Georgia.—Peter W. Meldrim, Savannah; Walter B. Hill, Macon. 

Illinois.—Jno. C. Richberg, 605 Opera House Building, Chicago ; 
Arthur A. Leeper, Virginia, Cass Co.; E. Burritt Smith, 
415 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 

lowa.—Emlin McClain, Iowa City; L. G. Kinne, Des Moines; 
H. O. Weaver, Wapello. 

Kansas.—T. D. Thacher, Lawrence; R. A. Sanky, Wichita; J. W. 
Fitzgerald, St. Mary’s; J. O. Wilson, Salina; Jno. D. Mil- 
liken, Wichita; Thos. D. Wall, Wichita. 

Kentucky.—W. C. P. Breckenridge, Lexington; Lewis N. Dem- 
bitz, Louisville; Jno. Marshall, Louisville. 

Maine.—Chas. F. Libby, 57 Exchange Building, Portland; Frank 
M. Higgins, Limerick; Hannibal E. Hamlin, Ellsworth. 

Michigan.—C. W. Casgrain, Detroit; 8S. M. Coutcheon, Detroit ; 
Thos. J. O’Brien, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota.—Chas. E. Flandrau, St. Paul; W. 8S. Pattee, Minne- 
apolis; W. W. Billson, Duluth; C. E. Chapman, Fergus 
Falls. 

Mississippi.—R. H. Thompson, Jackson ; S. 8S. Calhoun, Jackson ; 
W. V. Sullivan, Oxford. ; 

Montana.—J. B. Clayberg, Helena; T. C. Marshall, Missoula; J. 
W. Strevell, Miles City. 

Nebraska.—J. M. Woolworth, Omaha. 

New Hampshire.—J. L. Spring, Lebanon ; Jos. W. Fellows, Man- 
chester; H. E. Bernham, Manchester. 

New Jersey.—J. Franklin Fort, Newark; Jos. D. Bedlie, Jersey 
City; Frank Bergen, Elizabeth. ’ 

Ohio.—Aquilla Wiley, Wooster; W. L. Parmenter, Lima; Frank 
P. Ritcher, Hamilton. 

Oklahoma.—Jobn J. Dillie, El Reno; C. K. Brooke, Guthrie. 

South Carolina.—H. E. Young, 28 Broad Street, Charleston; W. 
R. Boyd, Darlington. 

South Dakota—A. B. Kittridge, Sioux Falls; L. B. French, 
Yankton; J. W. Wright, Clark. 

Wyoming.—C. E. Blydenburgh, Rawlins; J. C. Hamm, Evans- 
ton; M. L. Blake, Sheridan. 


We would suggest that the bankers confer with these 
gentlemen in their several States as to the best methods 
of promoting the passage of the bill. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Frank W. Tracy, Chairman. 


Mr. R. D. Kent, of New York: I move it be received 
and filed. 

The President: All in favor of the motion say aye; 
opposed, no. It is carried. 

Mr. J. B. Finley, of Monongahela, Pa.: I merely want 
to add that the committee be continued. (Seconded.) 

The President: Mr. Finley moves that the Commit- 
tee on Uniform Laws be continued, and he has a second. 
All in favor of that motion will please say aye; opposed, 
no. It is carried. But it is the decision of the chair 
that the resolution will have to go before the Executive 
Council before it can go into effect. 

The President: The next business in order is the re- 
port of the Committee on Bureau of Education, by the 
chairman, Mr. Wm. C. Cornwell, President of the City 
Bank of Buffalo. 


Report of Committee on Education. 


Your committee begs to report that it-has taken up 
carefully the subject of an Institute for Bank Clerks, 
that it finds the project entirely feasible, and presents 
herewith the data on the subject obtained by the com- 
mittee. 


THE NEED OF AND DESIRE FOR AN EDUCATION ON THE 
PART OF BANK CLERKS. 


As never before there is required in every branch of 
business the most thorough training, scientific and tech- 
nical, for the attainment of success under the intense 
competition that prevails. 

In no business is this truer perhaps than in the busi- 
ness of banking in this country, a country which is 
reaching out through its tremendous export increase for 
the business of the world. 

There is abundant evidence that the young men who 
are doing the clerical work in banks in the United States 
are anxious to avail themselves of any and all knowl- 
edge and training which will help them to do their work 
better and more intelligently. 

There is no way provided by which this can be done. 

One of the leading banking journals the other day 
received the following letter from a clerk in one of our 
large Southern banks: 

THE EpIror. 

Dear Sir:—Judging from the interest you take in Banking 
Education and the space you devote to same, I thought, perhaps, 
you would help me in my desire to obtain a more thorough 
knowledge of the many questions appertaining to my profession. 

It is my endeavor to get an insight into the many financial 
questions, the mastery of which is so essential to a successful 


career. 

My position is such that I am unable to take one of the 
courses that have been established in some of our universities, 
but desire to take advantage of any opportunity within my reach 
which will better fit me for my life work. 

Is the Educational Committee of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation doing any missionary work in this direction? Would 
an application to the Committee be productive of beneficial re- 
sults ? 

Any information you can give me in regard to this matter 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Trusting that I may be favored with a reply, I remain, 

This committee has already reported the receipt of a 
petition signed by a large number of bank clerks in two 
principal cities, asking the committee to take up the mat- 
ter of the formation of a Bankers’ Institute similar to 
the one in England. 

A year ago some of the bankers in Minneapolis wrote 
to the Committee asking to be informed whether the 
Association was ready to act, but not hearing from us 
definitely, the Minneapolis Bank Clerks’ Association was 
formed, and in the spring of this year the Committee re- 
ceived the following letter: 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, Etc. 

Gentlemen:—The writer had some correspondence with you 
in December about an Institute for Bankers, which you were 
planning to organize in this country. I thought it might be of 
interest to you to know that the Banks Clerks of Minneapolis 
formed an organization primarily for educational purposes, and 


have held one meeting a week since the first of January to and 
including April 14th, at which meetings we took a course of 
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lectures oD Commercial Paper, given by a professor in the Law 
Department in the University of Minnesota. At our meeting 
on April 14th the Bank Clerks took a written examination on the 
subject, and I enclose herewith one of the examination papers. 
We will close our year’s work with a banquet at which mem- 
pers of the Clearing House Banks, together with the Bank Clerks 
of the city will meet. The principal address of the evening 
will be deliverd by Professor Laughlin, of the University of Chi- 
cago, on “ Three Decades of Financial Legislation.” 

The Bank Clerks have taken great interest in the organiza- 
tion, and will continue it next year, taking a course of lectures 
either on contracts or agency, together with political economy. 
We have planned to begin our work next year in October and 


carry it through to May. Yours truly, 
[Signed.] JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JR., 
Pres't Minneapolis Bank Clerks’ Ass'n. 


The examination paper appears in the appendix to 
this report. The Committee have recently received the 
following letter relative to the work now to be under- 
taken by the Minneapolis Association: 

We have planned a course of lectures for the coming season, 
to be given by W. W. Folwell, of the State University, on Polit- 
ical Economy. The course will cover twenty lectures, special 
emphasis being laid on the branches of political economy that 
relate to banks and banking. It is not our intention now to 
have an examination on this subject. Our educational work 
will commence the 1st of October and we plan to carry same 
on until the end of April. Once a month we will have what 
we call an open meeting. At these we will be addressed by 
prominent business men of this city and elsewhere, who have 
made a success in their own line of business. For example, we 
will have a talk on railroads, one on the wheat business, one 
on lumber, and we plan to have an evening devoted to the sub- 
ject, “Theory of Life Insurance,” explaining how the premiums 
are arrived at and showing whether or not life insurance is a 
good investment for a young man to make. We will also have 
an evening devoted to stocks and bonds. 

We have tried to plan our course so that it will interest and 
benefit every man in the bank, whether he is an officer or junior 


clerk. 
Thanking you for your interest in our association, I remain, 


Yours truly, 


[Signed.] JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JR., 


President. 

Your Committee in the early part of the year re- 
quested Mr. A. O. Kittredge, of the Account, Audit & 
Assurance Co., Ltd., New York, to take up the matter 
carefully and prepare suggestions on the subject of a 
“Bank Clerks’ Association” for the whole country. The 
report of Mr. Kittredge will be found in the appendix. 

The Committee has also obtained from some of the 
banks suggestions as to the practical subjects to be taken 
up. In the Seaboard National Bank of New York there 
is an actual yearly course with examinations, which the 
bank has had in operation for a year or two. A copy 
of this appears in the appendix to this report. It is re- 
markably practical in character. 

In another bank the following was sent to each of the 
various departments of the bank, viz.: The Foreign Ex- 
change Department, the Loan and Collection Depart- 
ment, the Tejlers’ Department, the Department of Indi- 
vidual and General Books, and the Bond Department: 

It is proposed to organize an Institute for Bank Clerks by 
means of which certain study can be taken up by the employees 
outside of their regular duties, of such subjects as will be of 
value to them in their business. 

In your department what would you suggest as things it 
would be valuable for a Bank Clerk to know? 

The answers received will be found in the appendix. 
They show a lively interest in the subject. 

There is no question that the formation of a chain of 
Bank Clerks’ Associations throughout the United States 
is perfectly feasible, and that, conducted on proper lines, 
it will do a vast amount of good, that after the first year 
or so it can be made entirely self-supporting, and that, 
if it is not done by some such body as The American 
Bankers’ Association, the work will go on as in Minne- 
4polis, spontaneously, but in spots, and no such general 
and immediate good results can be obtained as by com- 
plete organization. 

To properly organize such an institution would neces- 
sitate the employment of a man of first-class abilities, 
Who could devote his entire time to the work as Secre- 
tary of the Committee. His first undertaking would be 
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to frame a simple course of practical study to be under- 
taken by the bank clerks during the coming winter. This 
he would do by correspondence with practical bankers 
and educators. The next step would be the actual 
formation of associations in the leading cities. This 
would be preceded by sending out to all the banks 
pamphlets for distribution among their clerks outlining 
the plan and course of study, ete. 

In a given city at a certain time and in co-operation 
with the bank officers of that city a meeting of the clerks 
would be called, at which the Committee’s Secretary 
would be present, and the organization in that city per- 
fected, officers elected and plan adopted. 

The plan would include monthly meetings of the Asso- 
ciation of that city at which the various subjects -under 
study would be discussed, papers read, debates carried 
on, or lectures delivered from time to time by local or 
outside talent. At the end of the season in the spring 
examinations would be held, and certificates of pro- 
ficiency delivered to those members entitled to them. 

The course of study would be of the most practical 
character connected with every-day transactions of bank- 
ing business and for the first year would be essentially 
primary. The course could end, if so decided, by a ban- 
quet tendered by the local bankers to the associated 
clerks. 

Aside from every other consideration, the fraternal 
feeling which would be fostered among the clerks and 
the spirit and devotion engendered between employed 
and their employers should be of great advantage in 
carrying on business. : 

Here then is a work of the most practical character 
squarely in line with the aims of The American Bank- 
ers’ Association, entirely feasible, involving no large out- 
lay of money, and calculated, if successfully conducted, 
to do an amount of good which cannot be measured and 
which will influence favorably the lives and fortunes of 
hundreds of young men who are growing up in our 
banks. They, themselves, have appealed to you through 
your committee for encouragement and guidance. It is 
a cry out of Macedonia—will this great Association with 
its ample means and its vast influence take up this work 
which means so much for the future success of the bank 
clerks of this country, means so much for improvement 
in the work of that splendid staff of young men on whom 
we rely for the safe, honest and successful conduct of 
our business ? 

These are the men behind the guns. Will you train 
them as they ask, so that their work may be doubly 
effective ? Or will you neglect them, abandon them to 
their own efforts and let the service drift along half 
disciplined and yourselves take the consequences of con- 
tinuing to conduct your campaign with an untrained 
army ? 

REGULAR WORK OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Your committee begs to report that during the year 
the question of preparing new literature was taken up 
and it was decided, as there were still about 700 banks 
unsupplied, who had applied for the pamphlet “ What 
is a Bank ?” which the committee had first published, 
that a new edition should be ordered. Of these 82,000 
have already been sent out, and there are still some or- 
ders coming in. The fact that the banks have volun- 
tarily kept up this distribution leads us to believe that 
the usefulness of the first pamphlet has not yet passed 
by. In several Instances requests for quotation of price 
for printing the pamphlets in German, Italian and Span- 
ish have been made. Some of the banks have offered to 
pay the cost of the work, and in such instances the offer 
has been accepted and the amounts received credited. 

The Committee has also taken up with several of the 
presidents of our large universities the question of intro- 
ducing courses of study needed by bankers and com- 
mercial men, and it is most gratifying to find that the 
leading educators of the country are deeply interested 
in the suggestions made to them covering this advanced 
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step. This is evidenced by the introduction of such 
courses in several of our larger universities. 
WititiaAm C. CoRNWELL, 
Rosert J. Lowry, 
HARVEY J. HOLLISTER, 
J. B. FINLEY, 
GEORGE F. ORDE, 
Committee. 
Mr. Wm. ©. Cornwell: Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the Bankers’ Association and Ladies: The report of this 
Committee has been embodied in a pamphlet and a copy 
placed upon cach seat in this house. I ask your indul- 
gence to take that paper, because I am not going to read 
the report, but 1 may occasionally want to refer to 
something in that pamphlet; so, if you will take it up, 
we will facilitate business. You have it all before you, 
and I am not going this morning into the details of the 
work of the Committee; but I want to refer (although 
this is not a sermon) to a text which you will find on 
page 4 of this report at the top. This is the text: ‘‘ There 
is abundant evidence that the young men who are doing 
the clerical work in banks in the United States are anx- 
ious to avail themselves of any and all knowledge and 
training which will help them to do their work better 
and more intelligently.” That is the text, on the 
strength of which this Committee has investigated this 
subject of an Institute of Bank Clerks, and we find that 
the matter is, first of all, perfectly practicable; second, 
feasible, and, third, inexpensive. We find, further, that 
the bank clerks of the United States, or a great many of 
them, are desirous of having something of this kind done. 
We got this in the form of letters and petitions and let- 
ters to the.newspapers. And I want to call your atten- 
tion to a letter on this same page, written by a young 
man to one of our leading financial papers, which voices, 
it appears to us, the feeling among the better class of 
bank clerks in the United States. This is one of the things 
he says: “it is my endeavor to get an insight into the 
many financial questions, the mastery of which is so es- 
sential to a successful career. My position is such that 
I am unable to take one of the courses that have been 
established in some of our universities, but desire to take 
advantage of any opportunity within my reach which 
will better fit me for my life work.”’ Now, is not that an 
appeal which we, if we can, ought to pay some atten- 
lion to? If it is not, then I would like to know what a 
great association of this kind, of bankers, is for? He goes 
on and asks if the Educational Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association is doing any missionary work 
in this direction; whether he can get any good from an 
application to them. Now, I say, we have had petitions 
from hundreds of clerks asking for the establishment of 
an Institute of Banking. A year ago some bankers in 
Minneapolis wrote the committee to find out what they 
were doing; and found they were doing nothing very defi- 
nite. So the bank clerks and bankers of Minneapolis 
went to work and established a Bank Clerks’ Association 
of their own. All last winter they were carrying on the 
work with weekly meetings, and studying practical sub- 
jects, that helped every bank clerk in Minneapolis to do 
his day’s work—not theoretical subjects that he might 
use afterward, bui the things that helped him in daily 
operation. We have had a letter from them lately stat- 
ing what their course is to be this year. You will find 
that or page 5, and I wish you would read it when you 
get home. Now, there is another system of study in op- 
eration in one of the banks of this country, in which 
we have become very much interested because of its 
practical character, that is in the Seaboard National 
Bank, of New York. If you will turn to page 23 you will 
find 65 questions which constitute a part of the examina- 
tion course of the Seaboard National Bank of New York, 
which are, to my mind, the most practical set of ques- 
tions that I have ever seen put together; and I will wager 
that there are many of us who, off-hand, could not an- 
swer those questions. But the clerks in the Seaboard 
National Bank are required to make a study of these 


matters, and their progress in promotion depends some- 
what upon the proficiency that they manifest in this 
exainination. Now, I want to interrupt this report and 
call upon Mr. Thompson, of the Seaboard Bank, to tell 
you how that thing operates in that bank, because I am 
here to-day to get this Convention to inaugurate some- 
thing of this kind all over the United States; and I 
don’t want it to be a theoretical thing. I want you to know 
what the tiing is in practice; and, if Mr. Thompson will 
kindly stand up and tell us something about that (J 
think the chairman will allow it) I will be very much 
obliged to him, as a part of my report. 

John F. Thompson, of New York: Mr. Chairman, if 
you will read those questions that Mr. Cornwell has re- 
ferred to, you will note that they are primary, very ele- 
mentary. They were adopted in our bank simply as a 
beginning, with the hope that the clerks would become 
betier posted in banking knowledge, and would study on 
broader lines. We had found, as all of you bankers, a 
very great difficulty to obtain men of breadth of mind 
and character who were able to fill the exact positions. 
We had some of the brightest young men that you could 
find anywhere. We wanted these young men to do the 
work, carry on the business of the bank, and let the of- 
ficers draw the salary. We tried to find some method 
which would broaden and develop them. After a great 
deal of thought these questions were prepared by the 
heads of departments, by the managing clerks and by 
the officers. As I have said, they are very elementary. 
They are mixed up in a sort of general hodge podge; but 
the result has been that they have benefited them great- 
ly. I venture to say that there are very few of us who 
will attempt to answer them. I should hate to very 
much myself, when I, to a certain extent, am responsible 
for them. The general law which maintains in the 
whole world, that is the survival of the fittest, will here- 
after maintain in banks. ‘The man most able to do the 
work with the best executive ability, will receive the 
proportion of the legacy incurred. The result has been 
that these bright and energetic young men have gone 
to studying. They are coming to us daily and saying, 
“What shall we read ?”” We want not only to answer 
these questions, but we want broader fields. “ What 
should we read?” Another point that will interest you 
gentlemen particularly, is, that it has made the tasks 
of the officers of our bank very much easier. We now 
know we have men who are thinking and who are 
studying. I might say we shall not stop with this ele- 
mentary examination, but will carry it on to something 
higher. , 

Mr. William GC. Cornwell: I asked Mr. Thompson to- 
talk on this subject, to give us an illustration as to what 
inight be done not only by one bank but by all the banks 
in the United States if there was an institute of bank 
clerks which conducted a course of study and examina- 
tion somewhat similar and thoroughly practical, as this 
in the Seaboard Bank. This thing is perfectly feasible. 
The Association Committee, or some committee ap- 
pointed by it, would employ a secretary of first-class 
ability, and that man would formulate, in conjunction 
with others, a plan of study for the winter. He would 
then send out to all banks for distribution among the 
clerks a prospectus of the plan, and then travel from 
city to city, and in conjunction with the banks would 
call together the bank clerks and organize and elect of- 
ficers for a branch in that city, and start work; have 
monthiy meetings among themselves. At the end of the 
season an examination would be held, and the clerks 
who were proficient would receive a certificate from the 
institute. That certificate would have a money value, 
as indicating the character and the mind of the man pos- 
sessing it; and it would be of benefit to him in earning 
promotion. Now the amount of expense for getting this 
thing in operation for one year would be slight com- 
paratively; and once in operation the thing would run 
itself. I have here a set of by-laws and everything pre- 
pared for a National Institute of Bank Clerks; and after 
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ahese chapters were formed, at the end of the season 
they would elect delegates to a central convention, and 
at that convention they would elect a National Secretary, 
a President and Treasurer, and also a Council of ten or 
fifteen, which would govern the Association. The clerks 
would pay dues, a part of which would go to the local 
pranch, and a part to the National, Now let us suppose 
that one-tenth of all the clerks in the United States 
joined associations of this kind. We estimate that there 
are 65,000 bank clerks in the United States. If the dues 
were $2.00 a year and 6,500 members in the Institute, 
this would be $1.00 each for the local branch and for 
the National Institute. I feel very certain from the in- 
terest taken in the subject that in one year this thing 
would be on its own feet and supporting itself. I have 
an elaborate plan here, but I do not propose to present 
that to-day. I want the Council to take that up, if you 
decide this is something that ought to be done. It seems 
to me that this ery from the bank clerks is a cry out 
of Macedonia; and it is for you to decide whether this 
Association shall undertake this work which will help 
along this great army of young men, upon whom we rely 
tor our good, honest work, or whether you shall let them 
go and take care of themselves, forming associations in 
spots, and struggle along slowly, when you can place 
them in one year in a position which will make this In- 
stitute a suecess and a benefit to every bank clerk in 
the United States. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE FORMATION OF 
AN INSTITUTE OF BANK CLERKS. 


Mr. J. G. Cannon, of New Yerk: I would like to offer 
the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the 
Executive Council shall authorize the Committee on Education 
to organize an institute of bank clerks, for bank clerks of the 
United States, appropriating such sum as will be necessary to 
operate such institute for the first year, not exceeding ten thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Mr. Robert J. Towry, of Atlanta: I second that mo- 
tion. 

The President: I will state for the benefit of the 
stenographer that when the gentlemen arise they will 
state their bank, where they are from and their position. 

Mr. Farson, of Farson, Leach & Co., of Chicago: No 
more important work bas been done by this Association, 
or can be done, than the work outlined by the talented 
chairman of this committee and his colleagues. They are 
entitled to the thanks of every member of the Associa- 
tion, and I wish to most heartily second the motion made 
Dy Mr. Cannon. 

The President: The question is upon the adoption of 
Mr, Cannon’s motion. All in favor will say aye; op- 
posed, no. It is carried. 

The President: The next business is the report of the 
Commnittee on Fidelity Insurance, by its chairman, Mr. 
Caldwell Hardy, president of the Norfolk National Bank, 
“«f Norfolk, Va. 


Réport of the Committee on Fidelity Insurance. 


To the American Bankers’ Association: 

Your Committee on Fidelity Insurance begs to report 
that it has continued its work and investigation along the 
lines laid out in its last report to the Cleveland Conven- 
tion. 

RATES. 


Inquiries were sent to all the members and from the 
replies received we find still a great diversity of rates 
being paid, but the general average is materially lower 
than for the year 1898. While many of the banks are 
‘still paying the same high rates, those who have followed 
and profited by the work of this committee have ob- 
tained concessions on former rates of from twenty-five 
(25) to fifty (50) per cent. These replies also indicate a gen- 
eral consensus of opinion that rates have been much too 
high, and disclose the fact that many banks in large 
cities are paying the higher rates, while those in smaller 
cities and towns, who have given the matter more at- 
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tention, have secured marked concessions, the rates now 
being paid in smaller cities being actually lower than 
those in large cities on larger lines of insurance. 

It may be interesting to note the varying rates which 
were paid in the following cities: 


BOMtOM 0... cece ccercccccvcseses sGded0, 3,00, 3.88, 4:00, 6.00 
PI NE Eee has, 6 nko bk dancers bt ower serdeas ears $4.00, 5.00 
INOW NOPE occ sccsnccccccecaccccscn sie hae, OO, S00, Gee 
NE ROS 0 oe kb h.000a.s bee emda U ee Mee $2.50, 5.00 
CNM iL ci siete Ge aicacenesavine tia wnceaal 2.50, 8.00, 4.00 
Re. i eee ee eee ee 
yo eee rrr err rirewree 
po Se ee eee eee eee are ee $2.00, 4.00 
CIOVOIGMG, Oia wccseccccesvcccccercces SOO 360 200 Rae 


Lower rates are reported in many places and a num- 
ber quote $5.00 per one thousand (1,000) dollars for three 
years, or $1.66 per annum. 

Our last report, covering six years, showed that the 
average loss on bank business had been very small, and 
the returns for the year 1899 are even more favorable 
than for the six preceding years, and emphasize the fact 
that the business of our banks has-been decidedly profit- 
able to the companies writing it. Undoubtedly, among 
the various risks they are covering by Fidelity Bonds in 
general, including Court and Probate Bonds, insurance of 
State, County and Municipal Officers, Contractors, Saloon 
Keepers, ete., it will be found that some classes are de- 
cidedly unprofitable; in fact, we are assured that com- 
panies of unquestionable standing, prefer writing the 
business of our banks, at from 50 to 70 per cent. of the 
rates that many of them are paying, to accepting many 
other lines of business at materially higher than prevail- 
ing rates. We call especial attention to the desirability, 
both to our members and to companies, of each class of 
business being separated from every other, and made to 
provide its own Josses, expenses and profits. When this 
is done, we feel that our members will, as a rule, pay 
less than they are pow paying for their insurance, and 
the companies still get adequate rates. 


FORM OF BOND, 


The form of bond reported by your Committee last 
year and copyrighted in the name of your Association 
for the exclusive benefit of its members, has been 
adopted by a very considerable per centage of them, con- 
sidering the brief time it has been before them. Many 
more propose to adopt it at the next expiration of their 
bonds; and yet, we can but feel that if all members ap- 
preciated the value of the bond, none would lose time in 
adopting it. 

All forms heretofore have been ex-parte, drawn by 
the Surety Company assuming the risk. It would be ex- 
pecting of human nature more than is reasonable, to ' 
suppose that a company drawing its own form should 
not look more carefully to its own protection than to 
that of the assured. The Association bond is the only 
one we know of, in general use, drawn by counsel for 
the banks, the ablest we could find. In its preparation, 
Surety Company counsel was consulted, as well as repre- 
sentatives from a number of the companies, so that the 
obligations of both sides were fairly considered and de- 
fined, and the instrument freed from technicalities. 
Some companies decline to furnish our form and one 
company will only furnish it at two and one-half times 
its regular rate, and it has been subjected to fierce criti- 
cisms from various sources antagonistic to it. These 
criticisms, however, when carefully weighed, as they 
have been by many of our members, and in some cases 
by their attorneys, have brought out only more clearly 
the advantages of the form, and the result has been its 
adoption by those who have considered it carefully. 

The following letter explains itself: 

JuLy 20, 1900. 
Mr. CALDWELL HARDY, Chairman, Norfolk, Va. 

Dear Sir: I have read very carefully the article of Mr. A. C. 
Anderson, a copy of which you so kindly sent us. I feel great 
interest in the subject, having had some experience with Fidel- 
ity Bonds. 

Under the form at present mostly used, they afford but 
small, if any, protection. They insure nothing beyond the pay- 
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ment ef premium and a most bitter, intricate and costly litiga- 
tion, if you be so unfortunate as to attempt to enforce one. 

They are most scientifically constructed, being modeled on a 
blending of a Pandora box and a chameleon. 

I have great faith in the ability of the American Bankers’ 
Association, but if they succeed in bringing about the issuance 
of a plain, honest form of fidelity bond, one that will squarely 
and honestly fill its purpose, they will accomplish much that 
will add to the safety and security of banking. 

Our former cashier defaulted. He was bonded by the 
Company in the sum of $10,000. There could be no ques- 
tion raised as to the default, but we were met with various 
technical reasons, clauses, constructions, interpretations, etc., 
and finally having had to resort to the courts, we are still with- 
out a judgment in the matter. There may be other companies 
who deal not as this one does. I hope so, for in this one we see 
humanity in a light that is calculated to blight what little faith 
we may yet have in our fellow man. 

I delayed this long in replying, desiring first to read your 
last report, so kindly sent me. This I have done with much 
pleasure and benefit. The form of bond reported is a fair ob- 
ligation on both sides. 








For your iuformation we give the following quota- 
tious from replies received to our inquiry why the mem- 
bers had not yet adopted the Association form of bond: 

Member: “ Old form seems to be satisfactory.” 

Note.—We suggest the party read the foregoing let- 
ter. COMMITTEE. 


Member: “ The companies make out their own forms, which 
are satisfactory to us.” 

Notr..-They are also evidently satisfactory to the 
company. COMMITTEE. 





Member: “Have simply renewed old bond at suggestion of 
company.” 
Note.—Have no doubt company will continue to of- 


fer this suggestion, as the party is paying 25 to 33 1-3 
per cent. more than he ought to. CoMMITTEE. 


Member: “ We accept the form submitted by our company.” 

Norr.—Had this party compared what he got with 
our Association form, he would have made the selection 
instead of allowing the company to do so. COMMITTEE. 


Member: “ Never spent a moment’s thought about it.” 
Norr.—It is worth thinking about, notwithstanding. 
CoMMITTEE. 





Member: “ For the present, prefer to deal with regular in- 
surance companies.” 

NotEe.—This party is under a misapprehension in sup- 
posing we issue bonds, but he can get the Association 
form of bond from a responsible company at considerably 


less than he is paying for inferior protection. 
ComMMITTEE. 


Member: “The company with whom our men are insured do 
not write it, except at a very high rate.” 

Member: “It has never been offered to us at a price we 
could afford to accept.” 

NoTE.—The company evidently places a high value 
upon the protection afforded by the Association bond, 
but the parties are already paying for the company’s own 


form more than others are paying for ours. 
CoMMITTEE. 


Member: “ Must confess I did not know of it. Did not 
receive your first communication ; have since read the report of 
your committee and think it contains much food for thought.” 

Nore.—We have received many other replies of sim- 
ilar purport. CoMMITTEE. 


GENERAL PLANS. 


Under this heading your Committee last year alluded 
to the English companies who operate on a mutual basis, 
and to the possibilities of such a plan for our members. 





We get from many of them expressions favoring the 
adoption by this Association of a similar plan, but the 
successful inauguration of it would involve Possibly an 
incorporation of some kind. Then officers, and a suita- 
ble staff, experienced in such business, would have to be 
employed to manage it, and a supervision exercised over 
such a bureau, which would require more time than any 
member of this committee, or any member of the Asso- 
ciation, could probably afford to give it. One State 
Bankers’ Association has entered into an agreement with 
a Surety Company by which all its members get their 
Fidelity insurance written at a moderate and uniform 
rate. 

Believing as we do, that members who give the ques- 
tion preper attention can get our form of bond at a fair 
rate from good companies already engaged in this line 
of business, we are not yet prepared to recommend a 
inutual plan to this Association, but the statistics already 
gathered by this Committee would prove of the greatest 
value, should the occasion arise making the considera- 
tion of such a plan advisable. 

The following companies have agreed to write the 
Association form: 


-Etna Indemnity Company, of Hartford, Conn. 

American Bonding & Trust Co., of Baltimore, Md. 

City Trust, Safe Deposit & Surety Co., of Philadelphia. 

Fidelity Trust & Deposit Co., of Baltimore, Md. 

National Surety Co., of New York. 

The Pacific Surety Co., of San Francisco, Cal. 

United States Fidelity & Guarantee Co., of Baltimore, Md. 

Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited, of 
London, England. 


If any of the above companies decline to furnish a 
member this form, he will consult his own interest, and 
get further information, by addressing the Secretary of 
the Association on the subject. 

Some of the members appear to be under a misap- 
prehension as to the object of our work, as some of 
them inquire as to the rate at which we will furnish 
bonds, and some of them think that they can only get 
the Association form of bond from us. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that we are not in the 
insurance business, but have endeavored, at considerable 
effort, to place our members in a position to secure their 
Fidelity insnrance upon satisfactory terms from com- 
panies already engaged in the business. 

Any company can obtain from our Secretary au- 
thority to write our copyrighted form of bond; it only be- 
ing necessary for it to write the form for our members 
only. 

Our members are carrying over one hundred million 
dollars ($100,000,000) of Fidelity insuranee,. and if we 
can secure for them the placing of this enormous amount 
upon a good form of bond, and at a saving of only one 
dollar per thousand from former rates, they will have 
secured better protection and saved $100,000 per annum, 
and your committee will feel gratitied to have rendered 
them this service. 

Our banks have for years been familiar with the pro- 
tective work of the Association, as carried on by its Pro- 
tective Committee, know how eflicient that work has 
been, aad at what infinitesimal cost to each member. 
The work of this committee has been to safeguard the 
millions of Fidelity insurance carried by our members, 
by providing a bond drawn solely with this end in view, 
and the result of its work has been an absolute saving 
to many barks, of more than their entire annual dues. 
We estimate the annual saving to our members, in the 
premiums paid for fidelity insurance alone, when all of 
them shall have fully understood what the Association 
is doing for them, will be materially more than enough 
to pay the entire running expenses of the Association, 
from year to year. But important as the saving of pre- 
miums is, the most important question to be considered 
is, to obtain a protection that protects. 

We are convinced that the subject is so important to 
this Association, that its consideration should be con- 


























tinued along such lines, and through suck channels, as 
may be found most effective. 
CALDWELL Harpy, Norfolk, Va. 
President The Norfolk National Bank. 
A. ©. ANDERSON, St. Paul, Minn. 
Cashier St. Paul National Bank. 
W. P. MAntey, Sioux City, Ia. 
President Security National Bank. 
Joun L. HAMILTON, Hoopeston, Il. 
Of Hamilton & Cunningham, Bankers. 
F, H. Fries, Winston, N. C. 
President Wachovia Loan & Trust Co. 


Mr. J. G. Brown, of Raleigh, N. C.: I am sure this As- 
sociation appreciates the work that has been so care- 
fully and so intelligently done by this committee; and I 
move that their report be received and spread upon the 
minutes, and that the committee be continued. (Sec- 
onded.) 

The President: All in favor of that motion please say 
aye—opposed, no. It is carried. 

Mr. Bradford Rhodes, of New York: Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen of the Convention: I wish to supplement 
the resolution offered by Mr. Cannon, of New York, that 
the Committee on Education be continued for another 
year. This committee has been doing most excellent 
work during the past year, and I feel quite sure that it 
should be continued one more year to carry out that 
most excellent work. I make that motion, that the Con- 
vention request the council to continue that committee 
for one more year. 

Mr. I. E. Knisely, of Toledo, O.: I think there is 
nothing in the constitution authorizing the Executive 
Council to appoint any committee except two. One is 
the Protective Committee and the other is the Advisory 
Committee. I understand all these committees are 
creatures of the Convention, and the Convention can dis- 
pose of them or continue them at will; and with that 
view I second the motion that the committee be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Bradford Rhodes: I accept that. 

The President: It is moved and seconded that the 
committee be continued for one year. All in favor of 
that motion say aye; those opposed, no. It is carried. 

The President: The next business in order is the re- 
port of the Committee on Express Company Taxation, 
by its chairman, Mr. F, W. Hayes, president of the Pres- 
ton National Bank, of Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. F. W. Hayes: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I do not suppose the ladies will be much interested 
in the subject of Express Company Taxation, but we are 
glad you are here to Jisten to it. 


Reportiof Committee on Express Company 
Taxation. 
To the American Bankers’ Association: 

Since the War Revenue Tax took effect the bankers 
throughout the country have been growing increasing- 
ly dissatisfied with what they consider the unfair com- 
petition in their exchange business by the various ex- 
press companies. These companies have become most 
aggressive competitors for that business, and have ad- 
vertised all over the United States that they are engaged 
in all branches and phases of both domestic and foreign 
exchange. The small banks throughout the country, 
with capitals of from $50,000 to $100,000, which prompt- 
ly paid the tax imposed upon them, felt it was a great 
injustice to them to allow these powerful companies, 
with millions of dollars of capital and tens of thousands 
of agencies, to engage in the exchange business without 
paying a penny of taxes for the privilege. They do not 
complain of the competition, but they are indignant over 
such unfair advantages. 

Prior to March, 1899, there had been rulings of the 
Internal Revenue Department, both by Commissioner 
Scott and Commissioner Wilson, that the sale of money 
orders, drafts or checks constitute a dealing in ex- 
change, and made those engaged in the business sub- 
ject to the payment of the special brokers’ tax. But on 
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March 24 1899, a ruling was made (No. 20916) by which 
the express companies were declared to be not subject 
to the payment. of the tax, for the technical reason that. 
they were not engaged in the business of exchange, be-. 
cause they did not transact this business by means of in-- 
struments known to the law as “ bills of exchange,” but. 
merely by means of “ money orders,” which were not. 
bills of exchange. 

The agents of steamship companies had previously- 
been paying this tax upon similar transactions. They- 
complained of the ruling which exempted express com- 
panies and left them liable, and the Commissioner on, 
June 20, 1899, suspended the previous rulings affecting: 
such steamship companies. 

Complaints had been so numerous from interior banks. 
and bankers that three of the large foreign exchange- 
houses in New York City—namely, Knauth, Nachod &: 
Kuhne; Laderburg, Thalmann & Co., and Kountze 
Brothers, brought the matter to the attention of the 
American Bankers’ Association at its Convention held in 
Cleveland. As a result of the action there taken, this 
committee was appointed to obtain, if possible, a recon- 
sideration of the Commissioner’s ruling, which exempted, 
the express companies from the payment of the bankers” 
and brokers’ tax imposed by the Revenue Law, and now- 
submits this report: 

Section 2 of the War Revenue Law provides: “ Bro- 
kers shall pay fifty dollars. Every person, firm or com- 
pary whose business it is to negotiate purchases or sales. 
of stocks, bonds, exchange, bullion, coined money, bank. 
notes, promissory notes, or other securities, for them- 
selves or others, shall be regarded as a broker.” 

The contention of this committee on behalf of the- 
American Bankers’ Association is that every agent of- 
every express company negotiates, purchases or sells 
“ exchange,” “ promissory notes or other securities.” (the- 
words “ other securities,” in our opinion, being intended, 
as a general expression to include all kinds of instru- 
ments for the negotiation of credits and money trans-- 
fers). 

On October 27th, 1899, the committee personally at-- 
tended a meeting before the Commissioner in Washing-- 
ton and delivered to him a letter of that date, a copy of: 
which is herewith submitted. They also submitted cer-. 
tain exhibits consisting of circulars issued by the ex- 
press companies advertising their business—viz., “ for- 
eign remittance cheques,” “ travelers’ cheques” and 
proof of “telegraphic and cable transfers of money to. 
and from points in the United States, Canada and for-- 
eign countries,” “ purchase of commercial bills of ex-- 
change,” and of all kinds of property, including “ securi-- 
ties.” Also exhibits showing the American Express Com-- 
pany’s advertisement that it “opens accounts in Paris. 


and London;” “receives deposits at home and abroad; ” 
“issues cheques against deposits;” “ allows interest on, 
cash deposits of $2,500 or over;” “buys commercial 


paper and advances money on securities; ” together with, 
further exhibits of blank forms used in their various. 
lines of business, quoting rates of exchange, etc. 

As the result of that meeting the committee was ad- 
vised by letter to its counsel, dated October 31, 1899. 
(Treasury Decisions, No. 21,709), that the Commissioner 
held that the evidence submitted with respect to the- 
“American Express Company and its agents throughout 
the United States is conclusive (if not hereafter over- 
thrown) in establishing the special tax liability of this. ° 
company and these agents as brokers.” 

The Commissioner also held that wherever the Ameri- 
can Express Company was engaged in the business of 
buying or selling foreign or domestie bills of exchange. 
it was subject to the tax. 

Inasmuch, however, as the business of buying and’ 
selling foreign coins or bills of exchange could probably 
be confined to a very few ageneies, the committee, rep- 
resenting the banks, requested the Commissioner to pass. 
upon the main question involved in their application— 
namely, whether the business of selling the various in-. 
struments issued by the express companies, such as “ for~ 
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eign remittance checks,” “ travelers’ checks,” drafts and 
orders, by cable or otherwise, did not make those com- 
panics liable to the payment of a banker’s or a broker’s 
tax at each and every of its many thousand offices. On 
November 3, 1899, the counsel for the committee wrote 
to the Commissioner, stating that they had obtained some 
additional proof of a very positive character, showing 
that the American Express Company was actually en- 
gaged in the foreign exchange business, and that they 
would forward this proof if the Commissioner had not 
been fully convinced by the evidence previously submit- 
ted. In reply to that letter the Commissioner wrote to 
them, on November 10, as follows: 

“In reply to your letter of the 3d instant, you are 
hereby informed that on the facts stated by you in your 
former letters to this office there appears to be no rea- 
sonable ground for doubting that the American Express 
Company has been engaged in the business of buying and 
selling foreign exchange, and that it is accordingly re- 
quired to pay special tax as a broker for each and 
every distinct and separate place of business at which 
such purchases and sales have been made.” 

Prior to writing this letter, however, and on Novem- 
ber 4, 1899, the Commissioner, who had been deluged 
with letters of complaints from the banks throughout 
the country, had requested the Secretary of the ‘l'reas- 
ury to obtain the opinion of the Attorney-General on the 
questions involved, including also the “‘ money order” 
business. 

The action of the Commissioner in referring the whole 
matter to the Attorney-General, made it necessary for 
the committee to appear before that official in Wash- 
ington, at which time a brief carefully prepared by Mr. 
John A. Garver, of the firm of Shearman & Sterling, New 
York, was submitted, a copy of which is herewith at- 
tached. This brief contained much of the information 
hereinbefore referred to, together with a large addition 
of further facts and proofs. At this meeting there were 
present attorneys of the several express companies, who 
were not prepared to submit briefs, but did make some 
oral arguments on the different points. Time was given 
by the Attorney-General to the express companies’ at- 
torneys to submit briefs, and considerable time was 
taken, after which the attorney of the committee pre- 
pared and submitted a brief in reply, a copy of which 
is herewith submitted. After waiting a very long time 
the opinion of the Attorney-General, written by one of 
his assistants, was delivered, a copy of which is also 
herewith attached, sustaining the contention of the ex- 
press companies, and totally disregarding that of your 
commitee. 

The committee desire to call the attention of the mem- 
ibers of the Association to some of the points submitted, 
Jirst asking the members to bear in mind the definition 
of the word “broker” as given in the Revenue Law 
above quoted. 

In a small pamphlet issued by the American Express 
Company, a copy of which is submitted herewith, you 
will find on page 1 the following: “ Travelers’ cheques of 
the American Express Company are practically certified 
<heques of the company.” “These cheques are more 
available, economical and secure than any other form of 
travelers’ credit, and * * * are virtually a universal cur- 
rency.” ‘Cheques may be purchased at any of the com- 
pany’s 7,500 agencies in the United States, * * * also 


_through many banks and tourist and steamship agen- 


«ies.”” The committee contend that certainly these 7,500 
agencies, besides the steamship and tourists’ agencies, 
are acting as brokers for the sale of these cheques, and 
should each pay the brokers’ tax. 


On page 5 of the same pamphlet there is proof not 
only that the company’s agents are acting as brokers, but 
also as bankers. 


Terms of Issue. (Travelers’ Checques.) 

Fourth. Against Deposits of Cash. Commission will be pay- 
able same as under paragraph Third. Interest will be allowed 
on cash deposits of $2,500 or over. 








On page 6 is the following: 


Cable transfers of money to and from the United States 
and Canada and Europe, or other Foreign Countries, may be 
made through any of the Company's offices. 

Also on page 6: 

American Express Company draws sight drafts for any 
amount payable at all principal points of the commercial 
world. 


till the Attorney-General decides that the company 
is not engaged in the business of negotiating purchases 
or seles of exchange. 

On page 7: 

The company is prepared to buy or sell foreign money at any 
of its agencies in the United States or Canada, as well as at its 
London * * * and Bremen office. 

Let us ask: Would any sane business man decide, in 
the face of such public declaration of its business, that 
the company, and all its agents, are not engaged in the 
business of negotiating sales or purchases of coined 
money or bank notes? 

In a folder pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Notes and Maps of In- 
terest to Travelers and Shippers,’ issued by the same 
company, a cepy of which is attached, many of the fea- 
tures of the business of the company given above are re- 
peated, and in addition thereto other declarations are 
made, clearly showing not only that the company and its 
agents are brokers and liable to such tax, but also that 
they are acting as bankers, and should pay the tax on 
the $18,000,000 capita! stock they advertise. 

In that folder we find, first, “American Express Com- 
pany, with its incomparable organization * * * 
reaching upwards of 30,000 places in the United States 
and Canada.” Let us remark parenthetically that there 
is presumably an agent in each of these places. If so, 
the Government loses $1,500,000 each year through the 
favorable decision of the Attorney-General. 

We quote next “A ‘ universal currency’ is the term 
often applied to these checks * * *” 

Notwithstanding all the agents of the company are 
negotiating sales of this “ universal currency,” the At- 
torney-General decides that the company is not liable for 
the tax imposed upon all others negotiating ‘“ purchases 
or sales of stock, bonds, exchange, bullion, coined money, 
bank notes, or other securities for themselves or others.” 

We quote again: “ Commercial Bills of Exchange pur- 
chased by American Express Company at (here follows 
a list of nine principal cities only)—a change in adver- 
tisement brought about probably by the Commissioner’s 
ruling first alluded to herein—viz.: ‘‘ There appears to be 
no reasonable ground for doubting that the American 
Express Company has been engaged in the business of 
buying and selling foreign exchange, and that it is ac- 
cordingly required to pay special tax as a broker for each 
and every distinct and separate place of business at 
which such purchases and sales have been made.” 

Let us hope, therefore, that the Government has col- 
lected such tax for the nine places named in the adver- 
tisement. 

On another page will be found the following: “ Col- 
lection of Accounts, Bills, Notes, Drafts, etc., made in 
any part of the Commercial World by American Ex- 
press Company * * *” 

Certainly the collection of notes, drafts, etc., is the 
business of a banker, and one which occupies the greater 
part of a bank’s clerical force, and to which they devote 
the utmost thought and plan the most complete arrange- 
ments. The banks, for the privilege of doing business 
as a bank, pay $2 a year on each $1,000 of capital. The 
express companies enjoy the same privilege and pay no 
revenue tax therefor on their many millions of advertised 
eapital. 

The committee is informed that in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul the express companies have gone into the mar- 
ket and offered to sell drafts on New York to the job- 
bing people at a lower rate than that maintained in those 
cities by the banks under Clearing House rules and regu- 
lations. 

This company indicates by its advertisement that it 























is competing with the Government in distribution of ad- 
vertisements previously forwarded by mail by the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

To facilitate distribution, a representative of this company 


will call upon patrons by appointment to quote rates for the 
handling and distribution of their entire issue of advertising 


or other matter. 

The express companies, as competitors of the Govern- 
ment in the issuing of Money Orders, from their own 
statement of the business done by them, have taken a 
large part of the business from the post office, and in con- 
sequence have made serious inroads upon the profits 
which the post office would have had had the express 
companies not been competitors for the business. 

Now as to the Express Money Orders: The contention 
of the committee is that they are undeniable promissory 
notes. They read: “This company will (or ‘agrees to’) 
transmit and pay to the order of ” a specified sum. This 
clearly, is not an order, but a promise to pay, and, there- 
fore in the judgment of any reasonable person, comes 
within the list of things, the negotiating sales or pur- 
chases of which constitutes a broker. 

After the rendering of the decision of the Attorney- 
General the committee made a full report to the Execu- 
tive Council, and the Council appropriated a sum of 
money for the purpose of testing the validity of such 
decision, but it has not been ascertained in what way 
such a suit could be brought. The express companies, 
therefore, having the opinion of the Attorney-General in 
their favor—viz.: “ Brokerage is not the business of the 
express companies; they are carriers, and the issuing of 
money orders and travelers’ checks is a mere incident of 
the business of carriers,” are escaping the payment of 
the tax. If this be true, does it not follow that all rail- 
roads, steamboats or other “ carriers” can indulge in 
any ef the same practices without paying taxes for the 
privilege? 

The opinion of the Attorney-General’s assistant fails 
to reply to many of the points made in the brief submit- 
ted on behalf of the Committee, and evades other points; 
and it is neither satisfactory nor conclusive on any point. 
Its weakness must appear from what has already been 
said, and is obvious to any one familiar with the subject. 
It will be difficult, and may be impossible, to carry the 
question up to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Unless relief can be obtained in this manner, the ques- 
tion remains to be answered, what are you going to do 
about it? 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

I’. W. Hayes, Chairman, 

C. R. HANNAN, 

PERCIVAL KUHNE, 
Committee. 

Mr. J. P. Huston, of Marshall, Mo.: Mr. Chairman, 
the Bankers’ Association of the State of Missouri is 
heartily behind the American Bankers’ Association in 
its efforts along this line. Of all the competition that 
we have had to deal with the most meddlesome and 
pestiferous competition has been that of the express 
money order. They give an order and advertise on the 
face of it that any bank in the United States will cash 
it. The work of this committee has been valuable— 
would have been valuable if it had brought forth a vig- 
orous protest on the part of the Association against the 
express company nuisance, and I believe that in the 
hands of the committee definite results will be accom- 
plished. I move you that the present committee be con- 
tinued for another year. 

Mr. P. C. Kauffman, of Tacoma, Wash.: The State 
Bankers’ Association of Washington this year adopted 
a resolution which was forwarded to the Secretary of 
this Association, most heartily approving the action of 
the American Bankers’ Association in endeavoring to 
relieve us from the unfair competition from the ex- 
press companies. The bankers of the State of Wash- 
ington probably suffer from it more than a good many 
other sections of the country, from the fact that almost 
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all of our banking transactions are necessarily in coin. 
We are unable to ship currency. It is established on 
the Pacific Coast that all transactions must be paid in 
specie. The result is we find we are compelled to pay 
the express companies not less than the rate of $1.75 on 
the $1,000, to transfer gold from San Francisco. Dur- 
ing the panic of the years succeeding 1892 it became 
customary among the people. Many, from good reasons, 
lost confidence in the banks and thought it was better 
for them to buy express money orders instead of deposit- 
ing the money, using the express money order simply as 
a certificate of deposit, and holding that until they 
needed it, and then turning it into the banks to cash it. 
We have suffered from that a great deal. Every little 
town in the State upon which the express companies sell 
their orders turned their orders back to the larger cit- 
ies and have them cashed, sending either through the lo- 
cal bank or through the merchants who hold their ac- 
counts with the bank. We therefore think that the ef- 
forts of the Association should be most earnestly in- 
dorsed by bankers of all sections of the United States. 
The practical question would seem to be, What are we 
going to do about it ? If there is no other method, we 
certainly should have such a modification made of the 
Revenue Act as will put the express companies upon the 
same basis with them. I wish most heartily to second 
the resolution that this committee should be continued, 
and that its work should be continued and brought be- 
fore the House of Representatives, if possible, or at least 
some legal efforts to be taken in order that we should 
have the just protection that should be given to us. 

Mr. J. R. Van Wagenen, of New York: I am heartily 
in accord with the motion, and with the importance of 
the subject. These express money orders are made to 
circulate freely because they are taken freely by the 
banks and cashed as exchanges. I speak now with ref- 
erence to the smaller towns, as I am not competent to 
speak for the larger towns in their various methods, but 
the smaller towns constitute a very large feature of this 
matter, because they render the circulation of these or- 
ders free and popular. It is a matter of fact that in © 
practice they do not, in the hands of their local agents 
in the smaller towns, have any money ready to pay their 
own orders, and they are returned, and the bankers are 
expected to do that, and thereby give them the capital 
in business to which they contribute nothing. If the 
banks in cashing these money orders would make @ 
charge, it would in that way call attention to the fact 
that the assertion of the express companies is not true 
that they are the best form for the-transmission of 
money. This has nothing to do with this resolution, but 
I believe every banker within the sound of my voice will 
agree that we can very soon make them unavailable, and 
convince the people that the best place to get small 
drafts is from the banks. 

The President: The question is upon the resolution 
to receive the report of the Committee on Express Com- 
pany Taxation, and to continue the committee for one 
year. All in favor of that will please say aye—those op- 
posed, no. It is carried. 

The President: The Secretary will now make some an- 
nouncements as to the meetings of delegates from 
States and Territories to appoint the Nominating Com- 
mittee, in accordance with the constitution. 

After the announcement of the meetings was made, 
the Convention adjourned until Wednesday morning at 
10 o’clock. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Wednesday, October 3, 1900. 


The President: The Convention will please come to 
order. We will open the service with prayer by Rev. Dr. 


W. E. Evans. 
PRAYER. 
Let us pray. Our Father, who art in Heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name; thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in Heaven; give us this day our daily bread, forgive us our 
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-trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us; lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil, for Thine is 
the kingdom, and the power and the glory, forever and ever. 
Amen. 

Almighty and Everlasting God, we thank Thee that during 
-the past night Thy loving arms were about us, protecting us 
from all danger and from harm. And, now, at the beginning of 
this day, we lift up our hearts and voices in praise to Thee for 
all Thy goodness, for our creation, for our preservation, for the 
means of grace, for the hope of glory, and for Thine inestimable 
love as manifested in the gift of Thy blessed Son for us. We 
-invoke Thy mercy upon the members of this Convention. Grant, 
we beseech Thee, Blessed Lord, to direct them in all their doings 
with Thy most gracious favor ; that all their works, begun, con- 
tinued and ended, may redound to Thy glory and to the good of 
men. When the members of this Convention shall retire on 
their way to their homes, grant them journeying blessings, pro- 
tecting them from al} dangers of travel and from all evil, that 
they may come to the haven where they would be, with a grate- 
ful sense of Thy mercy and with thankfulness in their hearts. 
Hear us in this our morning prayer, we beseech Thee. Sanctify 
us with Thy grace and pardon all our shortcomings, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Call of States. 


The President: The next business is the call of 


-States. Statements will be limited to tive minutes. 
ALABAMA. (No response.) 
ARIZONA. (No response.) 

CALIFORNIA. (No response.) 
COLORADO. (No response.) 
CONNECTICUT. (No response.) 
DELAWARE. (No response.) 
‘DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. (No response.) 
FLORIDA. (No response.) 
GEORGIA. (No response.) 

IDAHO. (No response.) 
ILLINOIS. (No response.) 
INDIANA. (No response.) 


The President: If the States are present, they will be 
-expected to report the condition of matters. I would say 
‘that I believe in carrying out the programme regardless 
-of the people present. I think the States ought to be 
-ealled, and those who are here we will hear from; and, if 
the Convention wishes it, we will call the States again. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


IOWA. 

Mr. Jno. R. Wallace, of Iowa: Our chairman is not pres- 

-ent. I will go and hunt him up. 
KANSAS. 

Wm. C. Henrici, Cashier Inter State National Bank, of 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: Kansas is justly proud 
-and grateful that she has for the first time been given repre- 
sentation on the Executive Committee of the American Bank- 
-ers’ Association. 

It has not been many years since a Kansan would re- 
luctantly reveal his identity when away from home, sneak 
-in the back door, so to speak; but, since the State has been 
“redeemed” and the people have shared in the general 
,prosperity, that same Kansan overlooks no opportunity to 
make his presence known, be it on land or in the water or 
-on top of the Chinese wall, and I may state that his ability 
to take to the water is not altogether due to the fact that it 
is the only beverage legalized by statutory enactment. 

Kansas is largely an agricultural Sate, and probably few 
know how productive her 52,000,000 acres are. The crops 
-of all kinds for 1899 represented a value of $170,000,000, of 
which corn was king, with 225,000,000 bushels, valued at 
- $53,000,000. 

But Kansas has other things to be proud of. The value 
of live stock owned in 1899 was $133,000,000. Her dairy 
-and poultry interests represent many millions more, and her 
wonderful salt, zinc, lead, coal and other minerals produced 
in 1899, grouped by the Geological Survey, as non-metallic 
and metallic, were valued at $11,894,576. 

The products of her many packing houses go into the re- 
mote corners of the world. ; 

Within her borders is one of the largest live stock mar- 
‘sets in the country, where were received, in 1899, 2,017,484 
cattle, 2,959,073 hogs, 953,241 sheep, 33,775 horses. 

The moral welfare of her 1,500,000 citizens is by no 
smeans neglected, and in order that the coming men may be 


(No response.) 
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equal in intelligence to the “ Wise Men of the Hast,” 9,344 
educational! institutions are maintained, besides a State Uni- 
versity and a State Normal School. 

The prairie schooner is a thing of the past, and in its 
place we now have 9,000 miles of railroads (exceeded, per- 
haps, by three States), and are up to date on automobiles 
and rubber tire vehicles. 

To assist in moving the immense crop and foster the dif- 
ferent lines of business, about 500 banks are in operation, 
with over $61,000,000 on deposit, of which 4,000 are State 
banks and the balance National, all showing a big increase 
in deposits during the iast year. The State banks work 
under a banking law administered by an efficient Bank Com- 
missioner, to whose efforts it is due that bank failures are 
almost unknown in Kansas. 

All are in good health now, except that they are suffer- 
ing from what the Bank Commissioner calls “the money 
plague.” 

The increase in deposits reflects the general growth of 
business, and if the croaker and calamity howler affected 
not to know it before, he has, by an object lesson, learned 
that the law of supply and demand regulates the rates for 
money, just as it does the price of commodities, for the 
borrower with good collateral has been able to obtain money 
in Kansas at rates which were at one time consideered low 
in Eastern money markets. ; 

Our State Bankers’ Association is in a flourishing con- 
dition. At the convention in June many matters of local 
interest were discussed, and an effort was made to have the 
Uniform Negotiable Instrument Law brought to the atten- 
tion of our Legislature. If a State ticket is elected, which 
is not hostile to every cause espoused by bankers, we may be 
successful; otherwise we may have to “wait a time in 
patience.” 

I might go on indefinitely telling of the greatness and re- 
counting the glories of the “ Sunflower State,” but my time 
is limited. To those who are in doubt, we extend a cordial 
invitation to come and enjoy our hospitality; for, as shown 
above, we always have enough to eat, and the latch string 
hangs out. 

They will also be convinced, to use the language of 
another, “ that the half was not told me; thy prosperity ex- 
ceedeth the fame which I heard.” [Applause.] 


KENTUCKY. (No response.) 
LOUISIANA. (No response.) 
MAINE. (No response.) 

MARYLAND. (No response.) 
MASSACHUSETTS. (No response. 
MICHIGAN. 

J. A. S. Verdier, of Grand Rapids, Mich.: I have lived in 
Michigan for thirty-five years, and we have always been 
prosperous. Even the hard times have not struck us quite 
as hard as, perhaps, some other States. Our farmers are 
having good crops this year. Our fruit is simply immense. 
It runs into the millions—the amount of peaches that we 
are shipping from that State, together with other fruits. 
Our manufactories are all busy. Thousands of men are em- 
ployed in our furniture factories of the State and other 
factories. Of course, Grand Rapids is well known through- 
out the country as being the great furniture centure of the 
United States. We have a great many furniture concerns 
that employ thousands of men, and the business generally 
is good. Their market, you might say, is the world. Great 
shipments are made even to Europe, and we are entirely 
satisfied with the volume of business this year. [Applause.] 

MINNESOTA. (No response.) 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. Lawrence Foot, of Canton, Miss.: We are an agri- 
cultural people almost altogether. We have a kindly people, 
and a soil upon which the sun shines warm many months 
of the year. Mississippi, to be appreciated, must be seen; 
and, if you will come and dwell with us and live under our 
vine and fig tree, you will truly think that you are living in 
a part of the Promised Land, living with the chosen people 
a thousand years ago. [Applause.] 

MISSOURI. (No response.) 
MONTANA. (No response.) 
NEBRASKA. (No response.) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. (No response.) 
NEW JERSEY. (No response.) 
NEW MEXICO. (No response.) 
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NEW YORK. 

Mr. David Cromwell, of White Plains, N. Y.: Mr. Presi- 
dent: New York, the great Empire State, is all right. Her 
manufacturers are prospering. Her agricultural interests 
are prospering. Indeed, every large interest in the State is 
doing well. We have'a progressive and very useful State Bank- 
ers’ Association, divided into groups or divisions of contigu- 
ous territory, ‘The group meetings are very useful in giv- 
ing bankers information in relation to the financial standing 
of borrowers in their locality. It follows, of course, that the 
banks are doirg well when all other interests prosper. Our 
great metropolis, the city of New York, where nearly all of 
the bankers of the country have accounts, the great financial 
center of our continent, is growing every way, and in no way 
faster or more solidly than in our banking interests. New 
York bankers are making loans the world over, and are able 
to make more. New York, Mr. President, is doing well and 
is all right. [Applause.] 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Thos. H. Battle, of Rocky Mount, N. C.: Mr. President 
and Members: As the delegate from the North Carolina 
Bankers’ Association, I wish to join in extending a cordial 
welcome to our Southland. Our State rejoices as fully as 
any in the complete burying by the Spanish War of the last 
remnants of the sectional animosity and rancor naturally re- 
sulting from the most terrible war known to history. The 
old Tarheel State did its full duty in that fearful struggle, 
and is now trying to do its full duty to our great union; and 
we glory without stint in the unparalleled growth of our 
united country, and in the increased respect which our starry 
flag commands from the entire world. We will visit the bat- 
tle fields this afternoon hand in hand. 

I am glad to report that the wave of prosperity has not 
entirely kept away from our State. Our ideas, our needs 
and our opportunities are smaller than others, but in our own 
way We are going ahead, fairly prosperous and contented. 

The tobacco growers are somewhat under a cloud, but 
the cotton sections are now claiming that cotton is king again. 

Our towns are growing, our bank deposits are increasing, 
new factories are springing up and a general state of Improve- 
ment seems to pervade the entire State. 

In common with the other Southern States, we, of course, 
labor under some very serious disadvantages that should al- 
ways be taken into consideration in comparing reports from 
various States. The greatest of these disadvantages is the 
enormous drain the payment of war pensions makes each 
year upon us of the South; a burden that is entirely right 
and proper, of course, but one that makes the growth of the 
new South all the more wonderful and miraculous. <A short 
calculation will show you that each Congressional District 
in the South pays a full thousand dollars a day in war pen- 
sions to the North and West. Of course, all the States pay 
it, but the Northern and Western States get back their share 
and ours, too. The Congressional District in which I live, for 
instance, composed of seven counties, pays some $340,000 a 
year in pensions, which is equal to one-half of the entire 
capital] and surplus of all the banks in the district. And this 
statement is all the more striking from the fact that the dis- 
trict includes the State capital and the strong banks there. 
The amount of life insurance money also sent North by us 
annually will undoubtedly equal the pension drain, and, while 
we take pride in the fact that we are actively helping to 
create these sctupendous trust funds, aggregating a thousand 
millions, held by the New York fife insurance companies 
alone, stil! we are confronted with the fact that we in North 
Carolina are not allowed to borrow a dollar of it. 

These matters do not affect our happiness, however, and I 
only mention them as matters of interest that make the won- 
derful material progress we have made since the war appear 
still more wonderful. As we send north each year one-half 
of our banking capital for pensions and the other half for 
life insurance, you can understand why money is so scarce 
with us. While we cannot claim the nativity of the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, still you are bound to 
concede that old North Carolina is the birthplace of the 
author of the interesting Ocala Platform Sub-Treasury 
Scheme of printing, which promised once such a royal road 
to wealth, but now happily defunct. [Applause.] 

NORTH DAKOTA. (No response.) 
OHIO. 

Jacob Frick, President of the Wayne County National 
Bank, of Wooster, Ohio: Mr. President, Members of the As- 
sociation and Ladies: The great State of Ohio, which I rep- 
resent in this Convention to-day, continues in the business of 
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creating and furnishing the material out of which we make 
Presidents of the United States. 

The banking business of Ohio is steadily growing, many 
banks having been organized within the past year. Deposits- 
have increased and loans have correspondingly increased. 

The farmers in our State are prosperous. Stock of all 
kinds, as well as grain, bring good prices. Manufacturing 
and agriculture are increasing. All our people who went to- 
work are employed. Five years ago we could loan to farm- 
ers ten thousand dollars where we can’t loan them more than 
one thousand dollars to-day, with the rate of interest much 
lower. 

I come from one of the best agricultural counties in the 
State, and have handled their crops for thirty-five years, and 
know whereof I speak. Nothing like the prosperity that now 
exists was ever seen in Ohio before. 

We do not want a change, and McKinley will be elected: 
in November. Ohio will give him fifty thousand majority. 

I think you are convinced now from these few words that 
Ohio is a grand good State to live in anyhow. 

This is my first visit to this beautiful city of Richmond, 
and her visitors are, I believe, ready to concede that her far- 
famed reputation for royal hospitality has surely been well’ 


earned. Thanking you all for your kind attention. [Ap- 
plause. } 
OKLAHOMA. (No response.) 
OREGON. (No response.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. John W. Taylor, of Pittsburg, Pa.: I don’t know 
whether there is any other gentleman present from this State. 
Our prosperity for the past four years has never been ex- 
celled. The iron and steel business, as you all know, has 
been very prosperous. The Eastern part of the State has had: 
some little troubles in the anthracite region, but I believe it 
has been adjusted and working all right now. In the West- 
ern part of the State we have a great deal of money. It is 
almost as plentiful as silver was in the days of Solomon, 
when it was counted as nothing and was as stones in the 
streets of Jerusalem. [Applause.] 


RHODE ISLAND. (No response.) 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. J. A. Brock, of Anderson, N. C.: The price of cotton 
is bringing wealth to our stricken country down there. We- 
invite the people of the North down there. We think we 
have a fine field for investment, with cheap lands from fifty 
cents up to fifty dollars. In South Carolina there is im- 
mense progress in manufacturing interests. Cotton factories- 
are springing up all through the State everywhere. You 
are hardly out of the sound of a cotton mill whistle. I sup- 
pose the spindies have increased an hundred fold in the last 
five years. Charleston, on the coast, is the only one you 
might say that is flush with money. I don’t know what they 
mean by keeping it on the coast. There is forty thousand 
dollars locked up in the coffers there. We are not only on the 
road to prosperity, but we are yonder in the front. [Ap- 
plause. | 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
TENNESSEE. 
TEXAS. 

Mr. Edwin Chamberlain, of San Antonio, Tex.: Texas is. 
unfortunate to have to report the dreadful disaster which oc- 
curred in the city of Galveston, and floods and storms which 
occurred in other sections of the State. The State is so 
large that the sections affected represent a very small area 
of the entire State. The general condition of the State is ex- 
cellent. Our banks report good collections and large deposits. 
The large cotton crop we are raising in the State at the pres- 
ent time and the good prices being gotten for it indicate for 
us a very prosperous fall and winter. 


(No response. ) 


(No response. ) 


UTAH. (No response.) 
VERMONT. (No response.) 
VIRGINIA. [Applause.] 


Mr. J. P. Lewis, of Martinsville, Va.: I had hoped that 
some other delegate more eloquent than I would report for 
Virginia; but I am here to say that Virginia, in natural re- 
sources, is probably the equal of any State in the Union. 
What she needs is progressive men and some money to de- 
velop her resources. She is rich in coal, timber and various 
natural resources that go to make up wealth; and as to 
her hospitality, I suppose the events of last night testify te 
the gentlemen present. [Applause.] 


Virginia is coming to the front. Her vast oyster inter- 
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est, when known and exploited, will be a source of vast 
wealth. We invite you again, gentlemen. [Applause.] 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Wm. A. Blair, of Winston, N. C.: North Carolina might, 
perhaps with prcpriety, join this State in a welcome for you, 
and in an expression of appreciation of your visit to the 
South land; for, in the early days of Colonial history, the 
virgin queen fondly christened our fair slopes and these, with 
the magic, musical and charming name, Virginia. 

That name our State, too, bore, until as a married sis- 
ter, she changed it on her wedding day with Carolus or 
Charles. Long after these F. F. V’s made tobacco a legal 
tender by purchasing wives with that weed, which has caught 
“ Sabean odors from the spicy shores of Araby the blest,” 
the golden leaf was for both States, in common, Richmond 
funds, and twist or plug answered every purpose of New 
York exchange. 

Your geographies, being out of date, perhaps yet tell you 
that our great State produces only tar, pitch and turpentine. 
But I desire to say that the crop of politicians has not suf- 
fered from the drought. 

The song of our cotton and woolen mills is echoed from 
every hill top. We are shipping furniture to Grand Rapids, 
machinery to England, Germany and Japan, and cattle to 
Chicago. Lumber and grain, vegetables and farm products, 
are bringing us more money than ever before. The peach 
crop was a success, and the liquid extract from it and from 
the corn is abundant. 

Our mining operations are successful, and our banking 
institutions flourishing. 

It is, indeed, God’s favored land. It is blessed with a 
perfect climate and a perfect soil. It teems with mineral 
wealth, virgin forests and waters, pure and abundant. 

On every hand we are greeted by the whir of machinery, 
the whistle of engine and the growth of trade, wealth and 
power. The more practical and materialistic North is send- 
ing us now, not slaves, but capital. 

The shackles of toil have fallen from human hands and 
we are at work, with the audacity of genius, in fastening 
them upon the moving winds, the rushing waters, the tire- 
less streams and the electric currents. 

By elevating our citizenship, by putting culture and 
business before politics, we are gaining in peace what we 
lost in war, and we are again taking our place in the front 
ranks of the world’s onward march. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. A. W. Conklin, of Newark, N. J.: The first thing 
I have seen going backwards in these proceedings is go- 
ing from Virginia to North Carolina. The backward 
march was soon dispelled when we heard those eloquent 
words of the delegate from North Carolina. I wish to 
include under the letter ‘“ N ”’ New Jersey for a moment. 

The President: We must do this thing in order. I 
don’t think you were present when we opened the Con- 
vention, and it was understood that we would call 
through the States and would call the list again. If 
your speech will keep, I would prefer that. [Laughter.] 
I see the Vice-President from Virginia. I think he was 
out late last night and he couldn’t get here sooner. I see 
him here and I know he has a speech, and I wish the 
Convention to listen to Mr. William R. Trigg. 


VIRGINIA. 

Mr. William R. Trigg, of Richmond, Va.: Mr. President 
and Gentlemen: It would certainly be a great reproach upon 
me if I hadn’t been out late last night. I haven’t got a 
speech, and I was out last night. ‘here is no doubt about 
that at all. I had very good authortiy for being down stairs, 
because I was with the T'reasurer of the United States and 
others, and I thought I had a right there. But what I have 
to say is very brief, owing to what other people have done. 

It devolves upon me, as filling the honorable position of 
Vice-President of the Association for Virginia, to report to 
you the condition of banks of this State. It is a duty easy 
to perform, for the President of the State Association of 
Bankers, Mr. Mann S. Quarles, a gentleman not without 
honor in his own country, has presented me with a statement 
so full and clear that “he who runs may read.” ‘To use his 
own words, “ From every standpoint the outlook is encourag- 
ing to us, both as bankers and as Virginians.” 

The compilation furnished, and which is before me, repre- 
sents 36 National banks, 10 Trust Companies, 101 State 
institutions and private bankers, and this is the summary, 
being a comparison of condition as existing January, 1899, 
and January, 1900, with the further showing of increase of 


circulation by National banks since January, 1899, to date 
of report, say May Ist, instant: 





REPORT. 
Paid up capital, January, 1899..... cece cece ee 011,856,942 
Paid up capital, January, 1900...... cocccccese 10,177,305 
EROORND ain 90'0h a oeed wenn nehae Saab ee - $1,302,363 


Surplus and undivided profits, January, 1899.. 6,262,331 
Surplus and undivided profits, January, 1900.. 7,065,050 











eG Go Dua xe ne eon Moa Roe ee whee $802,719 
Cash and due from banks, January, 1899...... 13,684,842 
Cash and due from banks, January, 1900..... - 13,880,629 
DEES Sihaaa see ses cd pds0be aa ee NARS $195,787 
Paboeiin, Daneaty, BOO. 6.o.o sso oss tee s,c:0s 31,260,594 
Deposits, January, TO0O0.......cccesecececscece 38,364,019 
ETT Eee eT REL Ory ee ee $7,102,425 
Loans and discounts, stocks and bonds and 
securities, January, 1899...........scesee. 41,726,649 
Loans and discounts, stocks and bonds and 
securitica, January, TOOD.....220cccccccceces 52,697,020 
Increase ......s.0. pee nena wees weenie S .. $10,970,371 
Circulation of 36 National banks, January, 
| EES: Rees See aOR carer SS oe ora re 2,108,255 
Circulation of 36 National banks as of this 
DR Ga haa San ee ese Ras ORE ewes nese 3,245,465 
PRM: So chip we batehesec~ ante coosse O1,1B,010 


Mr. Chairman, the figures I have shown for the whole 
State, so big to us, I know very well fall far short of those 
of many single institutions represented upon this floor, but, 
nevertheless, I give them with pride and satisfaction, for 
they mean tireless energy, not surpassed any where by any 
people. 

Speaking “ financially,” and to you bankers, of resources, 
as you understand them, I will state: In the throes of war 
we lost the “ninety and nine” and only “one” remained; 
but that one, praise be to God, contained or embodied the 
needed germ of them all, courage and self-reliance. 

In 1865 the word went out, “ We have lost, but we must 
not repine, we must take up our lines as they have fallen.” 
We have borne more than our share of the burdens; and, if 
it took a foreign war to convince some that we were back 
in the Union to stay, a vain search will be made for one of 
us who would have been lacking in fealty to the Government 
at any time; and so, with good conscience, we worked cease- 
jessly to build up our waste places; and hence these figures, 
to repeat, so small to you, so big to us. 

I cannot close without welcoming, on behalf of the State, 
the Bankers of the whole country to the capital of our State. 
— WASHINGTON. 

P. C. Kauffman, of Tacoma, Wash.: The people of the 
State of Washington, and in fact the entire Pacific North- 
west, are rejoicing now over a period of unexampled prosper- 
ity. The contrast with the conditions that prevailed four 
year ago is remarkable. Then the entire State was strug- 
gling in the depths of a commercial and financial slough of 
despond from which there seemed no means of extrication. 
Business completely paralyzed, the manufactures at a stand- 
still, prices of staples in many instances below even the cost 
of production ; despair written on every countenance. To-day 
all the industries of the State are in a most flourishing con- 
dition; crops uniformly heavy, prices good, so that the condi- 
tion of the farmer has greatly improved, and he has been en- 
abled not only to pay off his mortgage, but also to have a 
balance with his banker. ‘The latest statements of the banks 
show them to be in a very strong condition. Deposits have 
reached high water mark, while the reserve carried averages 
fully 45 per cent. The outlook for the future is even bright- 
er still, and unless some great disaster should happen the 
next decade. will show a truly phenomenal development. 
The inhabitants of that section to-day are perched upon the 
very pinnacle of hope, instead of, as four years ago, plunged 
in the depths of despair. The reason of this transition can 
be stated in a few words. The most important event in mod- 
ern history was the destruction of the Spanish fleet in Ma- 


nila Bay, May Ist, 1898, and the consequent establishment of 
the United States as one of the first-class sea powers. The 
century succeeding the Declaratiom of Independence has 
been pre-eminently emphasized, throughout the world, as that 
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In that century the 
Anglo-Saxon race has been predominant, and with the exten- 
sion of that influence has followed a most wonderful exten- 


of the great struggle for freedom. 


sion of modern civilization. In every quarter of the globe 
wherever the flag of the Anglo-Saxon has been carried, the 
shackles of slavery have been broken, and the ignorance of 

barbarism enlightened. Even darkest Africa itself is being 

illumined with the electric light of civilization, and it will 
not be many years before Cecil Rhodes’ dream of a railroad 
from the Cape to Cairo, will be realized. If, then, the nine- 
teenth century has been specially marked as the period of the 
world’s great struggle for freedom, it may be safely pre- 
dicted that the coming century will be known as that of the 
great struggle for commerce, with the scene of that conflict 
transferred from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The 

Orient, with its teeming myriads just awakening from their 
thousand years’ sleep, offers to-day the richest prize ever pre- 
sented in the struggle for commercial supremacy. With 
scarcely a thought of the United States ever proving a factor 
in that contest the great nations of Europe have been for 
years partitioning the Oriental trade among themselves, each 
one striving to obtain the strongest vantage. When Admiral 
Dewey two years ago sailed into the Harbor of Manila and de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet, the ruling nations of the world real- 
ized that hereafter the United States of America would be 
one of the leading sea powers, and that due allowance and 
consideration would have to be made for it. With that de- 
cisive victory, the sick man of Europe ceased to be the main 
object of consideration for the leading European diplomats. 
From henceforth they will care but little for the Sultan of 
Turkey or control of Constantinople. The interests of the 
nations of the world will hereafter be centered on the sick 
man of China, and the United States must take, and will 
take, a prominent part in deciding the destiny of that invalid ; 
for this is the only great power that looks out upon the 
Orient, the theater of future commercial activity. We do 
not want the Philippines for the Philippines alone, but for 
China. In this, the new irrepressible conflict that is des- 
tined to occur between the Anglo-Saxon and the other races, 
the theater of action will be transferred from the Mediter- 
ranean and Adgean Seas to the Pacific Ocean and the Yel- 
low Sea. It is not simply a question of destiny, duty, Im- 
perialism and expansion, but another step in the great mod- 
ern struggle among nations that must inevitably result in the 
survival of the fittest in the evolution of commercial suprem- 
acy. 

When the smoke of battle has blown away, and the con- 
ditions are made plain to all, the bugaboo of Imperialism 
will vanish into thin air, fading away, as the baseless fabric 
of a dream, and the people of the United States, awakening 
to a full realization of the grandeur of their destiny and the 
greatness of their opportunity. will settle down to a develop- 
ment of the commerce with the Orient that will ere many 
years re-establish our merchant marine, cover the Pacific with 
the white winged birds of commerce, and pour into our treas- 
uries the riches of Golconda. 

The possibilities of trade with the Philippines and the 
United States are as yet scarcely capable of estimation. 
That we have a rich gem in this new acquisition to the na- 
tion’s jewels is unquestioned, but the stone is not yet cut. 
Every fresh glimpse of its interior reveals increasing value. 
It is a rich agricultural land, bearing prolific yields of hemp, 
tobacco, sugar, coffee, rice and so forth, and abounding in 
almost inexhaustible tracts of valuable tropical woods. But 
a far greater value than even its tropical products are its 
rich mineral resources: gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, plati- 
num, sulphur and coal. With command of the trade with 
the Philippines it will be impossible to hinder the growth of 
our trade with China; a trade that is destined to expand to 
incalcuable proportions. The most recent census of the Chi- 
nese Empire shows it to have a population of not less than 
five hundred miilions, which is far greater than the food stuffs 
produced in China, vast as it is, will sustain. 

The Chinese Government, after a most careful examina- 
tion, decided that wheat from the United States must sup- 
ply that deficiency, and that even at a cost as high as a dollar 
and a quarter a bushel and made into flour, it remains the 
most economical food in proportion to its nutritive quality 
that China can import. In 1892 the Northern Pacific 
Steamship Company inaugurated the line of first-class mod- 
ern steamers of about 5,000 tons each between Tacoma, 
Wash., and Japanese and Chinese ports. 

A great export trade has been built up by this line, tak- 
ing out millions of dollars’ worth of American products from 
Tacoma and bringing to it, on return trips, a vast amount of 

tea, silk, raw and manufactured, sugar, rice, matting and gen- 
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eral Oriental merchandise. The flour shipped goes prin- 
cipally to China, each steamer carrying about 1,000 tons. 
The export from the port of Tacoma for the year 189% 
amounted to over five million dollars. 

Within the past two years the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, o 
Japanese-American line, sailing between Seattle and Japan- 
ese ports and operated in conjunction with the Great North- 
ern Railroad, has been inaugurated by J. J. Hill, President 
of that road, and has already developed a marvelous trade. 

In the growth of this commerce lies the future greatness 
of the State of Washington and the cities of Puget Sound. 
Puget Sound lies 500 miles nearer the Orient than San Fran- 
cisco, and in all the coast lying north from the Golden Gate 
there is not a harbor so conveniently accessible to deep sea 
vessels. It is not an uncommon thing to see ships sail 
through the Sound a hundred and fifty miles from the en- 
trance to the Straits to Tacoma or Seattle, and cast anchor 
in the placid waters of Commencement of Elliott Bay, with- 
out having received any aid from a tug. Tacoma and 
Seattle, the chief ports of Puget Sound, are thousands of 
miles nearer to Yokahoma or Hong Kong than London, Liv- 
erpool or Hamburg. 

Australia and all Oceanica lie closer to Puget Sound than 
to England. The vast territory of Northern Asia, fast devel- 
oping into a new commercial Empire, opens its doors at 
Vladivistock and Port Arthur, which are thousands of miles 
nearer to Puget Sound than to any European port. 

The pathway from the Occident to the Orient leads 
through to the gateway of Puget Sound. It is but a trail 
now—like the meager rut in the sands of the Western plains 
of America made by the wabbling wheels of the “ Prairie 
Schooner” in 1849, but it is destined to become the grand- 
est highway of the seas. The greatest portion of the human 
race lies at one end of it, the most advanced civilization and 
commercial progress at the other. The intercourse and ex- 
changes between these two will exceed those of any other sec- 
tion of the globe, and the ‘“ Westward Star of Empire” will 
forever rest in the zenith of Puget Sound, the mart of untold 
millions across the Pacific. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mr. E. M. Gilkerson, of Parkersburg, W. Va.: Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen of the Association: Speaking for West 
Virginia, I have to say in the first place that we take just 
pride in our ancestry, and we are proud to speak of this old 
Commonwealth, Virginia, as our mother. We are proud of 
our beautiful women, our sturdy, aggressive, progressive cit- 
izenship, our majestic mountains and beautiful mountain 
streams. We might if time permitted discuss the birds and 
the flowers, but this is a practical age, an epoch of commer- 
cialism. In the States further South, cotton is known as 
king, but, as our revenues are so varied, we find ourselves 
unable to designate the king. With an area of nearly 400 
square miles we venture the assertion that nowhere in all 
the world can be found a like territory that will compare with 
ours in its great wealth of coal. 

West Virginia, if 1 mistake not, stands second as a coal 
producer, and is in the forefront with the great timber dis- 
tricts of the country; and, if not first in petroleum, it is 
certainly second, and oil is not found in any State of supe- 
rior quality. To give you some faint glimpse as to our de- 
velopment along this line, I nave to mention a fact that only 
two weeks ago the South Pen Oil Co., in what was termed 
wildcat territory, in the County of Lewis, sunk a well that 
has produced at the rate of 8,000 barrels of oil a day. So 
great a find was this, the tankage to meet the demands could 
not be had; and, as strange as it may sound, one of the 
tributaries of the Little Kanawha was actually dammed in 

order to save thousands of barrels of oil that would have 
otherwise gone to waste. 

We have our cattle upon a thousand hills, and the bleat- 
ing of the lamb is everywhere in evidence. Our agricul- 
tural interests are by no means of secondary consideration. 
But I have not time to dwell longer here. No State in the 
Union can boast of more stable banking institutions. I 
cannot call to mind a single bank failure, save only the 
Montgomery Banking & Trust Co., of Fayette County. 
Whilst they have closed their doors, I am advised that they 
will pay out. This institution was a very insignificant 
affair, and hardly arose to the dignity of a bank. In the 
past decade our banks have quadrupled their deposits, not 
a few having jumped from one and two hundred thousand 
dollars to onc million and a quarter. Our population in the 


same length of time has nearly doubled itself. Your atten- 
tion is also directed to our natural gas holdings, and our 
brethren from the Central West. Indiana for instance, are ad- 
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vised that we have entered the list as a competitor of theirs, 
-and offer the manuacturers of the country an abundance of 
this cheap fuel; and well they understand when the oil gives 
-out (no find is Jong lived) that they have within our confines 
inexhaustible coal fields which argue the continuation of 
their plants ad infinitum. In conclusion, let me say that 
‘we are a happy and prosperous people, not lacking in hos- 
pitality, and we extend to you all a cordial invitation to 
visit us, and we will do what we can to make your stay pleas- 
ant and profitable. 


WISCONSIN. (No response.) 
WYOMING. (No response.) 


The President: I see on the floor ex-Presider:t Hen- 
-drix, and I wish he would take a seat on the platform— 
Mr. Joseph C. Hendrix, ex-President of the American 
Bankers’ Association. [Applause.] [Calls of ‘“ Hen- 
-drix,”’ ‘‘ Hendrix.’’] 

Mr. Joseph C. Hendrix: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: This is a most unexpected disturbance of a 
beautiful day dream; and, as I am summoned before 
you, I feel very much like a gentleman who came in 
from the suburbs of London, where I was last summer 
-during the session of the Bankers’ Association at Cleve- 
land. The only good thing I got out of London was this 
-story: He came from the suburbs, and attended a ban- 
-quet something like Richmond provided for us last night. 
He drank so much Mountain Dew, which was provided 
-on that occasion, that he forgot quite where he lived. 
When he went to the depot, being confused by the 
lights and noise, etc., he went to the ticket office und put 
-down a half-sovereign. The ticket agent says: “ What 
station, please ?” He wasn’t going to be anything but 
a gentleman under any circumstances. Says he, 
“ What stations have you, please?” [Laughter.] When 
I am held up and fired out before a Convention, in 
‘which I see so many faces of those whom I am priv- 
ileged to call friends, I am almost tempted to turn 
-around to my successor, the President, who you ob- 
serve uses the same hair oil that I do [Great laughter 
and applause], and to ask him what subject he desires 
me to speak upon. [Laughter.] But there is but 
one subject that looms up before me when I look at this 
audience, and that is the tremendous growth of the 
American Bankers’ Association within the last five 
years. It is a pleasure to recall the Convention in At- 
lanta in 1894. The President of this Association at- 
tended there as a very modest visitor for that occasion 
only. His predecessor attended there. The predecessor 
-of that predecessor attended there. So you can judge 
from the succession that was passed on, that in the 
group of gentlemen who went down to Atlanta there was 
some sort of Southern combination effected at that time. 
But the fact of it is that we took the American Bank- 
-ers’ Association in hand, some of the younger element of 
the fraternity, and said: ‘‘ We will make it effective, we 
will make it of use to the bankers of America, and we 
-confidently believe that they will appreciate it.” The 
result is told. The energy of the Secretary, the effect- 
iveness of the executive officers, the capacity of the va- 
rious committees, all is told distinctly in one direction; 
-and I desire as one of the Ex’s (and it is said that the 
Ex’s go before the Y’s)—as one of the ex-Presidents of 
the Association, to put my seal of approval very dis- 
tinctly upon the action which has been taken at this 
“Convention in providing for the young men hid away 
behind the grills in the various banks throughout the 
United States, in carrying to them the results of ex- 
perience in other parts of the country—making the man 
in Alabama familiar with the commercial law of Ver- 
mont—making the man in Maine understand how to 
loan money down in Texas and get it back. [Laughter.] 
That is a lesson which we all love to learn—always how 
to get money back. It is very easy to lend it; sometimes 
it is difficult to get it back. I remember one of the best 
proverbs I ever heard uitered from the platform of the 
American Bankers’ Association was the one by our la- 
mented friend, Comegys, of Philadelphia, who said that 
the Bible says that the borrower is the servant of the 


lender. It is all wrong. The reverse. The lender is 
the servant of the borrower. [Applause.] I have noth- 
ing but the most cordial greetings and thanks for the 
very great kindness which this Association has be- 
stowed upon me personally. There is nothing like get- 
ting a national reputation when you are in the bank- 
ing business; and I do not know any cheaper form of 
advertising than to be President of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association; but you have to earn your way up to 
that position. It is a great pleasure when you do earn 
the confidence of your associates; and, having secured 
that great honor, you sometimes fail when you get 
through, as the man who was asked, why he was trot- 
ting around so bow-legged, he said he went up in a 
balloon and walked back. [Great laughter and ap- 
plause. ] 

The President: I knew you would enjoy hearing ex- 
President Hendrix and I called on him. We have with 
us to-day Mr. George Hague, General Manager of the 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada, and a delegate of the Ca- 
nadian Bankers’ Association. We have never had Can- 
ada on our list of States; some day we may; but I am 
sure that this Government would like to hear what are 
the conditions in Canada. 

Mr. Geo. Hague: Mr. President and Gentlemen: I had 
no idea whatever of saying a word, but I thought possi- 
bly you might like to hear a word or two from that far 
off northern country, and because we are very closely 
associated with you in the banking business, though we 
are not associated politically. We prefer to paddle our 
own canoe. But commercially and politically we have 
the closest possible relations with the United States, 
and I really do not know whether you would do more 
business with us if we were a part of the American 
Union. Perhaps you might and perhaps not. At any 
rate it is a fact that we import more from the United 
States than from Great Britain. It is a fact that there 
is a remarkable interchange between Canada and the 
United States. For example, our larger banks employ 
vast amounts of capital in New York, Chicago, Duluth, 
and in the South, too—one has a branch at New Orleans; 
and at this moment there is great development in the 
province of Great Britain on the shores of the Atlan- 
tie that will, if it goes on, make a little town of five or 
ten thousand inhabitants with vast coal and steel indus- 
tries going on with American capital, so if we were a 
series of States we could hardly be more closely affiil- 
ated. You know Canadian banks have branches. One 
of the branches of the bank which I represent in the 
far off North, a thousand miles north of Chicago, is in 
charge of an enterprising manager who wanted to build 
up his American connections. He went to work and sent 
out circulars asking for collections to be sent to him. 
Before he got through he sent out a thousand. That 
will show you that he was stretching out his arms pretty 
widely for the business. I hope some of you will re- 
spond to these circulars. It is a fact which will inter- 
est you all that forty years ago when I first entered a 
Canadian bank the whole deposits of the Dominion of 
Canada were about $15,000,000. We had no savings 
banks in those days, and the whole deposits of the 
country were only $15,000,000. That was the condition 
when I entered the bank forty years ago, and their de- 
posits now amount to about $350,000,000, and all the 
rest of the banks is in accordance with these larger fig- 
ures. And we are looking forward to the time of fur- 
ther development because we have vast stretches of 
territory undeveloped yet in the far North and in the 
East; and we are finding out what you are finding out 
and have found out, that this is a wonderful continent 
and has inexhaustible possibilities that the people do 
not dream of. One year or two ago there were indica- 
tions of gold almost as far up as the North Pole. We 
have developed them the last year, where the thermom- 
eter goes far below zero, so far North there is not day- 
light during three or four months of the year. From that 
region last year there was $20,000,000 of gold exported. 
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You are very intimately connected with us and we with 
you. And as for this southern country, I made a visit a 
few years ago to a place where we were interested. I 
came down South. I visited Charleston, Savannah, 
Pensacola and New Orleans. I could not go to Galves- 
ton, as that would be taking too much time, although 
we have interests there. I came home by the way of 
Memphis, Philadelphia and New York, and in every one 
of these places I saw names with which I was just as 
familiar as I am with the names of the people of Mont- 
real. So you see our interests are identified with yours 
and yours with ours. You cannot prosper without mak- 
ing us prosper; and to some small extent I grant that 
any calamities that might befall us would afflict you. 
As the gentleman from Washington said, we are now 
in the flow of a wonderful wave of prosperity; every 
thing is growing, everything is advancing, people are 
making money more and more, and everything is rosy 
and bright as we woud wish it to be. I think I have oc- 
cupied a long enough time, and I thank you very much 
for the opportunity allowed me to speak to you. 
{ Applause. } 

The President: It was understood when we com- 
menced this morning, so few States being represented, 
that we would call the roll of States through, and if 
certain States did not respond we would again call the 
roll and have their responses. Of course, no State will 
be permitted to make two speeches. 


ALABAMA. 


KE. J. Buck, of Mobile, Ala.: Mr. President and Gentle- 
men of the American Bankers’ Association: Alabama, first 
on the roll call of States, extends to you all a hearty welcome 
to our Southland. We feel in this visit to dear old Virginia 
that you are paying a compliment to our entire South; and 
I know I speak for every Southern State whether represented 
here or not, in saying that we appreciate your visit and throw 
open to you our dvors in the most cordial manner that we 
have in our means. In speaking of the prosperity of Ala- 
bama, I can only voice what has been said by every State 
that has been heard from on this floor to-day. We, too, have 
partaken of the general prosperity. We, too, probably have 
had a little better share of it than most of our Southern sis- 
ters from the fact that we are cytting loose from the tradi- 
tional South in ceasing to be a purely agricultural country. 
Alabama, with its immense fields of coal and iron, with the 
lime rock all lying in strata sv close together that a mill 
built can get its coal, iron and rock all with its own tram- 
ways, is making iron that is setting the price of that prod- 
uct the world over. To-day you Pennsylvanians, and from 
other producing States, know that when you enter the mar- 
kets you are coming up strongly against Alabama. She is 
the State that is shipping her pig iron to the markets of the 
world in competition with the mines of the world. Her iron 
products are increasing in rapid proportion. Her coal has 
increased from over four millions ten years ago to ten mil- 
lions in the past year. Within this present year the coal 
value has increased two and a half millions, the iron over 
one million, the lumber over one million five hundred thou- 
sand; and I am glad to say that in close competition with 
that the price of cotton has made old King Cotton come 
back ahead of them all to-day with $25,000,000 increase in 
taoney value to our State this year, making a grand total 
of over $30,000,000 that honest toil has pulled from mother 
earth in Alabama this year. With this money we are devel- 
oping our State; and we ask every man who wants to get in 
the band wagon to come in with us and bring your capital 
and your brains and energy, and we will give you a cordial 
welcome. We are having a tax rate of only seven mills in 
our State. We are extending every facility to manufacto- 
ries that come in our midst. We have received within the 
last year some of the largest cotton factories that have been 
located in the South; notably at Huntsville, Alabama. 
Birmingham has given to the South some of the largest steel 
and iron factories that bave been established recently ; and 
coming down to my own native town of Mobile, we are 
showing increased foreign shipping with our neighbors, the 
age the Central American States, that is simply amaz- 
~ Our town has simply grown beyond our own expecta- 
' ons. We are making a splendid showing. The whole State 
iS enjoying the same prosperity. This State has made a 
~ —? advances in a great many different directions— 

€ agricultural interests the same. [Applause.] 








SECTION. 


ARKANSAS. 

W. Y. Foster, of Hope, Ark.: The State, together with 
other Southern States, is enjoying unusual prosperity just 
now, particularly the agricultural interests. Crops of every 
kind, and we raise all crops known to agriculture in the 
South, are unusually prosperous this year. The cotton crop 
in my section is unusually good, and as you know the price 
now is better than it has been for the last fifteen years. Cot- 
ton sold in my town last Thursday at twelve and a half cents 
a pound. That nets the farmer, together with his seed, 
which is sold to the oil mill at $15 per ton, $55 to $70 on the 
bale. This is making money very plentiful in the rural dis- 
tricts. When the agricultural interests are prospering, the 
banking interest is prospering. The banks are increasing 
every year in our State. The money is being centered at 
these money centers and industrial interests are being helped 
along by this means. During the year ’99 statistics show 
that our State was first in the shipment of lumber, third in 
the construction of railroads, and in other respects she has 
done equally as well. As my friend from North Carolina 
says, we have raised a good crop of everything, including 
politicians. [Applause.] 

The President: The Chairman of the Richmond Ex- 
ecutive Committee wants to make a few announcements, 
so we will stop the proceedings and give him a chance. 

Mr. A. Beirne Blair, of Richmond, Va.: Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: As Chairman of the Executive 
Committee appointed by the local banks and Trust Com- 
panies of this city to prepare for the entertainment of 
this magnificent body of men, representing as they do 
the intellectuality. material prosperity and the highest 
commercial life of every State and Territory, nay of 
every city of this vast, glorious, reunited United States 
of America, I ask your indulgence and patience in an in- 

.terruption of the weighty matters of business of the 
Convention, to preform a most pleasant task that has 
fallen to me. It has been a labor of love to us all to pre- 
pare for your comfortable entertainment, and we feel 
more than compensated by this very flattering attend- 
ance, which we understand to be the largest in the history 
of the Convention, and our fullest reward will only be in 
proportion as you all enjoy yourselves while with us. 
With pardonable pride, the bankers of this city thought 
this an auspicious occasion to commemorate a unique 
event in the history of your Association, in having 
two of its chief officers hail from our city; in com- 
memoration of which, and furthermore, personally, we 
want to show our friendship and esteem for your Presi- 
dent and Secretary, both of whom were our companions 
and co-workers for many years. I now present to you, 
Mr. President, and to you, Mr. Secretary, these cups, 
emblematic of our love and esteem; and we trust that 
whenever and wherever they may be used there will 
flow from them a perennial stream of happy memories of 
your warm friends in old Virginia. [Applause.] 

The President: Gentlemen, as your presiding officer, I 
have been buncoed. [Laughter.] When Mr. Blair told 
me that he wanted to make an announcement I did not 
know that he had those cups up his sleeve. You all 
know that I was a Richmond boy. I was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Richmond Clearing House, and I under- 
stand that this cup is given to me, I suppose, for the 
work that the Clearing house has saved the different 
members; for five years we tried to organize a Clearing 
House, leaving it to the Presidents. I at that time was 
a cashier. We could never get the Presidents to organ- 
ize, and finally the cashiers did organize. I thank Mr. 
Blair for my cup. [Applause.] 

Mr. James R. Branch, Secretary: Mr. Chairman, La- 
dies and Gentlemen of the Association: I suppose it is in 
order for me to say a few words also. It is always with 
pleasure that a man returns to the home of his youth and 
finds there those who are willing to grasp him by the 
hand. and say “God speed.” I have never in my life 
spent a prouder or happier week than the last one in the 
City of Richmond. I have received nothing but words of 
encouragement from those I knew and even from those 

with whom my acquaintance was of the slightest. When 
the Richmond Clearing House Association sees fit to pre- 
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sent tokens of esteem to our worthy President and my- 
self, I can only say that from the bottom of my heart I 
thank them and hope that I will continue to deserve it. 
Born and raised in Richmond, I can only look around me 
and see happy faces and remember the scenes of my child- 
hood. I can only hope in looking forward to the future, 
when the sands of life have passed away, that I will rest 


in this old historic city and my bones be consigned to 
Virginia soil. [Applause.] 
COLORADO. (No response.) 
CALIFORNIA. (No response.) 
CONNECTICUT. 


B. G. Bryan, of Waterbury, Conn.: Mr. President : Gen- 
eral prosperity still retains command in the Nutmeg State, 
anl aithough in some lines of manufactures a gradual slow- 
ing down of production has been caused by our approach- 
ing national election, yet our general business is excellent, 
and the man who will work still has a full dinner pail. 

Our city is the largest brass producing city in the coun- 
try, if not in the world. More than 75 per cent. of all the 
brass is made in Naugatuck Valley. As an evidence of our 
prosperity, I may say we have about 400,000 savings bank 
deposits out of a population of about 900,000, and these de- 
positors have nearly two hundred million dollars to their 
credit, an average of nearly $500 for each depositor. 

Our eighty-three national banks, with their twenty mil- 
lion dollars capital and eleven millions surplus, seem to show 
a condition of soundness and prosperity, which in a major- 
ity of cases is no doubt true, but I am satisfied that the 
statements in many cases as published are unreliable, as 
many investors in our State have found out by bitter expe- 
rience during the last year. 

I quote from an article on the subject of bank state- 
ments by a bank examiner; he says: “The bank statement 
does not reveal the condition of the bank; if it affords you 
an idea of the general dimensions of the business, with the 
subdivisions, but dares not let you know whether the assets 
are worth enough to cover the liabilities, the statement gives 
the public practically no information upon which the de- 
positor can determine whether his money is secure or not. 
The purpose of the law is to guard the interests of the de- 
positor and creditor and the general public.” 

All that he says is too true, but the publication of these 
statements does not protect these interests, and if there is no 
law to prevent the publication of a statement which the bank 
examiner and the Comptroller of the Treasury both know 
is not true, then there should be such a law, and as this 
association has been prompt and efficient in the institution 
of reforms, I commend this subject to your earnest consider- 


ation. |Applause.] 
DELAWARE. 


Benj. Nields, of Wilmington, Del.: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Delaware responds by stating that she still 
has the Du Pont Powder Works, the largest powder works 
in the world; that the Lobdel Car Wheels, made in Wilming- 
ton, are running in Russia, China, Japan, Australia, and in 
every country where railroad rails are laid; that nine-tenths 
of all hard fiber manufactured in the world is manufactured 
in Delaware. 

In the manufacture of morocco, Wilmington stands the 
second city in the United States; there are finished daily in 
that city for the market, about sixty thousand goat skins. 

The paper machines manufactured in Wilmington by the 
Pusey & Jones Co. are found in Russia, the British Empire, 
Germany, Italy, India, Norway, Sweden, France, Japan, 
Canada and in about every country where paper is made. 
Many of the great journals in our large cities are printed on 
paper made on machines manufactured by this company. 

Delaware peaches are sold in nearly all the markets of 
the United States. We have more banking capital than is 
needed for our commercial, manufacturing and business pur- 
poses; we have to go outside of our State for investments. 
The company of which I am president has invested in a part 
of the iate British loan. 

If any of our sister banks in other States need assist- 
ance, need money, the “little blue hen” stands ready and 
willing to gather them under her protecting wings. 

We believe that when Paradise is restored it will be in 
Delaware, and if man shouid ever again be tempted by 
woman, it will not be by an apple such as was grown six 
thousand years age, but will be with a Delaware peach. 
[Great applause. ] 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
FLORIDA. 


Jno. T. Dismukes, of St. Augustine, Fla.: The gentlemam 
who was to report for Florida is not in the room, and I would, 
ask that Florida be passed. 


(No résponse. ) 


GEORGIA. 


John H. Reynolds, of Rome, Ga.: In speaking for the Em- 
pire Etate of the South, I shall tell you of its great and in- 
exhaustible resuurces in agriculture, manufacturing and. 
mining. We have made remarkable progress for the last 
twelve months. 

First, I will speak of the Cotton Manufacturing Industry.. 
Georgia now has 112 cotton mills valued at $20,389,000. 
There are now in operation 1,178,486 spindles and 26,259 
looms. Since January Ist to October Ist, there have been 
established 39 new cotton mills in Georgia. In this, Georgia 
leads the South, South Carolina coming next with 22 new 
mills. No other State has had so great a record in the ex- 
tension of the cotton spinning industry than has Georgia in 
the last twelve months. 

I am indebted for these cotton statistics to Mr. Cuyler 
Smith, of Atlanta, a young Georgian who is devoting his. 
talent to the development of this industry in the South. 

As to the cotton crop, Georgia last year made and sold 
1,250,600 bales. Our crop this year is short, and it is not ex- 
pected that more than 1,000,000 bales will be harvested. 

Very little cotton has been sold for less than 10 cents per 
pound. When it is considered that one year ago cotton was 
bringiug only 6 cents per pound, the profits to our farmers 
can be better appreciated. Southern farmers are getting 
in better condition than in many years. 

A new industry, which has attained great proportions in 
Georgia in the last few years is that of growing peaches. The: 
Georgia peach has become famous throughout the country 
for its beauty in appearance and luscious taste. The past 
summer there were shipped from Georgia about 2,500 car 
toads, valued at $1,500,000. ‘The lands of Northwest Geor- 
gia have recent!y been shown to be admirably adapted for 
peach growing. Experts say that it is unexcelled. The near 
future will probably show a large development of the peach 
industry in that section. 

And you all know the famous Georgia watermelon. This 
season was not a good one for melons. Perhaps 2,000 car- 
loads were shipped out of the State. 

Another great product of Georgia are the naval stores. 
I will not burden you with statistics of the number of bar- 
rels and casks of spirits of turpentine and rosin which were 
shipped, but will say that the total value of the naval stores 
for the past twelve months, ending August 31st, was ap- 
proximately $12,000,000. ; 

Great as Georgia is in agricultural wealth, she is still 
greater in mineral wealth. Her gold mines, her iron mines, 
and her vast deposits of marble are only partially developed. 
The United States established and operated a mint at Dahlo- 
nega for many years previous to the California discoveries. 
The output of gold in Georgia this year will be the greatest 
in history. The third largest stamp mint in the United 
States has recently been established at Dahlonega, with a 
prospect of another equally as large to be built within a 
year. The output cf gold in Georgia for the past year is dif- 
ficult to arrive at. I should think, however, that it was from 
three to five hundred thousand dollars. A large smelter has 
just been erected near Atlanta, by expert engineers from 
Colorado, which is proof that they think that there are large 
dposits of gold in North Georgia. ; 

The brown hematite iron ores of Northwest Georgia are 
superior to any found in the South, and the supply is very 
large. Hundreds of carloads are shipped to the Alabama and 
Tennessee furnaces to be mixed with their poorer ores. 

So plentiful is the marble that lies under the surface 
of the earth in Georgia that the county in which I live has 
some of its roads paved with crushed marble. : 

In Northwest Georgia there are also vast deposits of 
bauxite; in fact they are the only bauxites of the kind on 
the American continent. Because of the extent and improved 
methods of extracting aluminum from this ore, the price of 
this new metal has been reduced from $9.00 per pound to 
less than 25 cents per pound. Heretofore the supply of 
bauxite for making aluminum in this rt has been 

ught from’France and other foreign countries. 
re In educational advantages, the Empire State of the — 
keeps up a splendid record. Our colleges and schools are ? 
well filled. Possibly you do not know that the first female 
college ever established in the world was in Georgia. It was 
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the Wesleyan College in Macon, which obtained a charter 
and gave to our fair and lovely women the advantages of 
higher eduction. : 3 

A large amount of money is being expended in Georgia 
on public schools. She has taken an advanced position in 
educating her children, both white and black. nes 

By those conversant with onr constitutional history, it is 
observed that the great men of that day—the framers of our 
Constitution—believed that that portion of our country which 
lies east of the Mississippi and south of the Mason and Dixon 
line was to be the most populous and prosperous part of the 
Republic. 

Many conditions and events, slavery, desolating war and 
cther things prevented. Though when we look at the natural 
endowments we can see whence sprang this belief. 

The Puritan and Chevalier finally met in the great strug- 
gle which was the sine qua non of our progress. 

History records the removal of the South’s great disa- 
bility. Time has recuperated the devastated land, the burned 
cities, and now she promises to fulfill the prophecies of our 


thers. 
aeneneas IDAHO. (No response.) 


ILLINOIS. 


J. B. Forgan, of Chicago, Ill.: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I regret that I am only a substitute to speak to 
you for five minutes on the general conditions of business 
in the State of Illinois. I should have liked to have been 
able to lay before you some statistics to demonstrate the im- 
proved condition of business, but having been suddenly called 
upon, and not having statistics at my command, I must con- 
fine myself to generalities. 

I have been in Chicago since 1892. I had not got well 
settled down in the harness there before the financial dis- 
turbances of 1893 were upon us. Commencing with that 
year, and for three or four years following, the whole 
country was full of financial distress, and Illinois suffered 
with the rest. Bank deposits shrank, values of merchant- 
able commodities and of other kinds of property diminished, 
and statements rendered to banks by their customers, as well 
as bank statements themselves, contained a doleful tale of 
shrinkage in surplus margins over liabilities and loss instead 
of gain as result of business from year to year. But hap- 
pily a different condition prevails now, and has prevailed 
during the past three or four years. Business has been re- 
munerative, and banks as well as their customers have shared 
in an unprecedented prosperity. Wealth has accumulted 
and has been widely distributed, so that all classes of the 
community have been benefited by it, and the whole people 
are now in that happy condition which exists when there is 
work for all with reasonable remuneration for their services. 

The increase in bank deposits in Illinois, as well as in the 
other States bound up with us in our Northeastern sphere 
of mutual commercial interests, has simply been phenomenal. 
The larger financial centers, owing to the accumulation in 
them of the increased wealth of the surrounding country, 
have changed from borrowing communities dependent upon 
the older Eastern financial centers into an independent finan- 
cial position with more money at their command than they 
can find local investment for. The banks in the larger 
towns in Illinois and adjoining States are finding in the open 
market in Chicago investment for their surplus funds, while 
Chicago bankers have the world as their field of operation. 
Chicago banks have to look to other parts of our own coun- 
try, and even beyond the seas for the investment of the sur- 
plus funds which have come into them as a result of the 
prosperity in the Northwest of recent years. 

British Consols selling at a price to net almost double 
the rate of interest that our own Government bonds will 
yield, commercial paper selling in New York, bankers’ bills 
selling in London and German banks offering for deposits 
higher rates than could be obtained in the home market, have 
all tended to open up a wide field for our financial operation 
and make the statement true that we have to-day the world 
for our field. 

The act passed by Congress in March last, while it has 
neither satisfactorily settled the standard of value nor placed 
our currency system on a satisfactorily permanent basis, has 
8o far resulted beneficially by inducing the banks to so in- 
crease their circulation as to accord a sufficient supply of it 
for the movement of the crops. We have had no difficulty 
this year in supplying all demands for a currency for this 
purpose. To this extent and thus far the increased circu- 
lation taken out has been beneficial, and I am pleased to be 
able to report conditions of business favorable and likly to 
Continue so for many years to come, unless the unexpected 
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happens and a change of Governmental policy upsets all our 
hopes and expectations. 

The President: I am requested to make the follow- 
ing announcement: Immediately after the adjournment 
of this body there will be in this hall a meeting of the 
Nominating Committee, who will nominate officers for 
the ensuing year. ‘ 

IOWA. 

Fred Heinz, of Davenport, lowa: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Expansion of prosperity is still the rule in 
Iowa. The past year has been more prosperous than any in 
her history, and Iowa has raised a large surplus of all good 
things that make her great. 

Although Iowa already had more banks than any State 
in the Union, we have added over 50 new ones in the last 
year, while only three have retired. 

The deposits in her State and savings banks have doubled 
within the last four years, while during the same period 
hundreds of curbstone politicians are out of a job, having 
found more profitable employment in some other capacity. 

Expansion has also been seized upon by our railroads, 
who have laid nearly 1,000 miles of new road within the past 
two years, bringing the total to over 8,000 miles, and there 
is not now an acre of Iowa soil beyond the reach of the 
sound of a locomotive whistle. 

Our State Bankers’ Association, with 407 members, is in 
an active state and flourishing condition. The swapping of 
credits has been indulged in more than before, based on the 
substantial returns of the surplus products of Iowa soil, and 
not on the surplus of wind now so plentiful with some of the 
great campaign orators. 

The money Devil seems to be about to leave his usual 
haunts in Europe and get nearer to Iowa, as he already has a 
foothold in New York, from whence, instead of supplying 
the farmers of the West with money to move their crops, he 
is now supplying the potentates of the East with money to 
move their armies. 

Judging from the prosperous look of things here at Rich- 
mond, it is not unlikely that the money Devil already has one 
eye on Iowa and the other on Virginia, and it will be well to 
strangle him before he destroys the liberties of the people by 
loaning them money at too low a rate of interest. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

LOUISIANA. 

H. H. Youree, of Shreveport, La.: We are not so pros- 
perous yet that we do not have to go East to borrow money. 
We are very thankful you are helping us to move our crops. 
I have noticed in the papers recently that we have already 
drawn out about three million dollars from New Orleans 
in about three or four days. Ovr rice crop is large. We are 
shipping rice to California for the Chinamen who live there 
to eat. If we have protection on rice and sugar I think we 
will keep up with the rest of the States. 


MAINE. (No response.) 
INDIANA. 


The once abode of the Indian and the land of the buffalo 
has, in a comparatively short time, by the industry, persever- 
ance and energy of ,its inhabitants, been transferred from a 
rude and humble condition to that of refined, progressive and 
advanced civilization, so that Indiana now takes its place 
in the grand constellation of stars in the most glorious union 
of States that God’s brilliant sun ever shown upon. We are 
proud of Indiana. Education, the arts, science, agriculture, 
manufacture, in fine industries of all kinds, have ever char- 
acterized her, and made the term Hoosier a synonym for 
just its opposite from its original application. 

In statesmanship we have been heard from. The legis- 
lators and senators, Vice-President and President, are 
honors that have fallen to worthy and deserving citizens, and 
none of her public servants have done aught to mar or 
stain her escutcheon. 

In literature, her authors and writers are now attracting 
attention—social problems, political economy, find ready 
masters—and among her poets the name of James Whitcomb 
Riley will be a household word long after all in this vast 
assembly will have gone to their rewards. 

Indiana has enjoyed her share in the general prosperity. 
The business conditions were never better. Our banks and 
other financial institutions were never in a more sound con- 
dition. I cannot recall a bank failure during the year, while 
many new banks and trust companies have been organized. 
The new financial law has made National banks more popu- 
lar and of greater usefulness, several State banks having 
changed to National, and many National banks have in- 
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creased their circulation. There has been a marked develop- 
ment and extension of the oil field within our State, which 
is becoming to be more widely known as a State full of splen- 
did natural resources. Coal, natural gas, oil and stone 
abound in inexhaustible quantities. Some of the best build- 
ings in the country are built of our splendid building stone. 

We send engines, fiour mills, wagons and many other 
articles to the farthest countries of the world. 

Even our politics are so finely adjusted that we are the 
political battleground of the country. 

Our manufacturers have been prosperous, labor has 
found employment at remunerative wages, railroads show in- 
creased earnings, while in electric roads great activity has 
been seen. Our farmers have had some discouragement in 
the failure of the wheat crop, but will be able to recoup 
their loss in a great measure in the unusually large acreage 
and yield of corn. We have a good State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, which meets annually, with increasing membership. 
Various matters of interest to the bankers of the State are 
looked after by proper committees, and the annual meetings 
are bringing the members in closer touch with each other, 
and it is evident that bankers who take an interest in their 
State associations eventually take an interest in the National 
Association. As a matter of economy in management, it is 
doubtful if any bank can afford to isolate itself, by failing to 
unite with both State and National Associations. Having 
attended these meetings of the National body since the one 
in Atlanta, Georgia, in 95, I am glad to say that each meet- 
ing has been of increasing interest, enjoyment and benefit. 
To many bankers, perhaps, it is the only relaxation and out- 
ing of the year, and to these it means going back to the 
various duties with new ideas, pleasant recollections of 
friends and acquaintances formed, of courtesies extended 
from the local bankers where the conventions are held, and 
a more noble inspiration to conduct our various institu- 
tions, although it may be in some obscure community, on a 
higher plane and on sound business principles. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


George W. Grant, of Massachusetts: Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: Representing, as I do, the State of 
Massachusetts, and the exchange question being one of much 
interest to the banking community, it occurs to me to address 
you briefly upon the method of the New England Clearing 
House Association, established by the Boston banks and the 
results it has accomplished. 

New England being a compact and closely settled terri- 
tory, with Boston as its financial heart, our wisest bankers 
foresaw the opportunity of creating new collateral methods 
for that section, and after mature deiiberation our present 
system was adopted by a practically unanimous vote of the 
Boston Clearing House Association. Our Boston banks make 
their usual local clearing in the morning, and in the afternoon 
the New Englard clearing is made, each bank carrying into 
the Clearing House its cash items on all New England bank- 
ing institutions, check on each bank being listed separately. 
The second day thereafter the same are made cash to the 
Boston banks by the manager of the Clearing House, who 
has been made a member of the regular Clearing House As- 
sociation, and who has, at that time, received remittances 
from the country banks. 

For the year ending June 7th, 1900, the total clearings in 
the New England department of the Clearing House were 
$416,115,563, and the expenses of the same were $46,400. 
These expenses should be increased by a small allowance for 
additional cierk hire necessitated in a few of our larger 
banks, but upon the statement just made you will see that we 
collected our New England cash items at a cost of eleven 
cents per thousand dollars, plus two days interest. at current 
rate for money. 

During the past year the States have been put into the 
system, one at a time, consequently for the present year the 
aggregate exchange will be much larger and the expenses 
considerably smaller, as the organizaticn is now established, 
and as a result we are now collecting our New England cash 
items at less than ten cents per thousand dollars. 

The question before our Boston banks was not what we 
could make upon our New England exchange, but what we 
could save upon them, and our system has accomplished the 
desired results. We have since adopted, practically, the New 
York rule to be applied to the remainder of the country, and 
I wish to make the point that had we adopted the New York 
rule in connection with New England cash items, the banks 
in that section in the past years would have paid us one-tenth 
per cent., or $416,115, in lieu of the expenses borne by the 
barks. 
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Of the 644 banking institutions in our six cities, 562, or 
seven-eighths of the entire number remit immediately upon 
receipt, without charge; every institution in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island doing so; only six of Maine’s 107 banks. 
charge ; thirteen out of New Hampshire’s 64; 22 in Connecti- 
cut out of 109, and 41 in Vermont out of 71. Certainly a very. 
creditable showing for our system. [Applause. ] 


MISSOURI. 


J. B. Thomas, of Aibany, Mo.: Mr. President, Ladies and 
yentlemen of the American Bankers’ Association : Missouri 
with her three and a half millions of happy and contented 
people sends greeting. 

Although not one of the oldest States by any means, yet 
she claims the distinction of holding fifth place among the 
great States of this union. Her bonds bear the highest price 
in the markets of the world, and within the next four years 
her bonded debt will be entirely wiped out. She also claims 
the lowest tax for State purposes, being only 25 cents on the 
hundred dollars valuation. ‘hree-fifths of this amount goes. 
to the support of the public schools of the State. Her public 
school system is one of the very best, as almost every neigh- 
borhood is dotted with a neat school heuse, and all of her 
cities and many of her villages have high schools and colleges. 
Her eleemosynary institutions are of the very best and lib- 
erally supported by the State. 

Her climate is good, and almost all the crops common to 
the United States are successfully cultivated within her bord- 
ers, as is shown by the surplus disposed of by her people, 
amounting in the aggregate to over $125,000,000 each year, 
about $35,000,000 of which is live stock. And last but not 
least her mineral products of about $18,000,000 annually, the 
majority of which is produced in the southwest portion of the 
State, and consists principally of lead and zinc. 

The banks of the State are in a very prosperous condi- 
tion, and are all safe and well guarded under our system of 
State and national supervision. ‘The capital and surplus of 
the banks at this time amounts to $54,000,000, loans $170,- 
000,000, and deposits $230,000,000. ‘This, too, at a season 
of the year when most of the surplus products are in the 
hands of the pruducer. 

Our State Association is in a very prosperous condition. 
We doubtiess have as large if not the largest membership of 
any State in the Union: our paid membership at this time 
being 570. 

We desire to call your special attention to the exposition 
to be held in St. Louis in 1903. We invite you all to be 
present and see this the largest thing of the kind that has 
ever been held. 

We cannot close without a word in behalf of our Presi- 
dent, who hails from our State. With becoming modesty 
we assert that his administration has been one of which we 
all feel proud. We all love Walker Hill. 

MONTANA. 


Austin W. Warr, Lewistown, Mont.: Mr. President: 
When the price of silver was below forty cents a great many 
people in Montana thought we would no longer enjoy pros- 
perity, but we are now enjoying prosperity not excelled by 
any State in the Union. Every interest represented in our 
State is enjoying the utmost prosperity. Four years ago 
those of us who thought that the best interests of the country 
would be eubserved by adhering to the gold standard were 
considered as traitors to the State and enemies to our friends. 
I am frank to say this condition is not true now. Experience 
has demonstrated the falsity of the opinion of the advocates 
of free silver. Simply because Montana was interested in 
the mining of silver a great many thought it was the para- 
mount issue; but they now understand that it is not the case. 
To-day, while it is a great deal to expect, yet there are a 
great many of us with strong hopes that the present admin- 
istration will be continued; and a great many of our people, 
and I believe a majority of them, have arrived at that’ a 
where they want a dollar that can hold up its head and say 
“Thank God my Redeemer liveth.” 

NEBRASKA. (No response.) 
NEW JERSEY. 

A. W. Conklin, Newark, N. J. : New Jersey is happy. Her 
205 banking institutions are happy to report that they reflect 
the conditions enjoyed by their depositors; that deposits and 
gross profits are the largest in their history, with losses the 
smallest. New Jersey is called one of the smaller States, 
though in square miles she is not much smaller than Massa- 

husetts. : 
: "While she has not expanded in territory, she has enjoyel 
the benefits of the expansion of her productions and commer- . 




















cial enterprises, due to well established confidence based on 
the gold standard. 

Only one cloud is to be mentioned at this time, casting a 
slight shadow on the future. Some business contracts are 
being made, based on the continuance of that standard, to be 
canceled if it is placed in peril as the result of the coming 
election. 

We join with the delegates from all of the other States 
in the hope and belief that it will not be disturbed. 

We acknowledge with appreciation the excellent results 
of the great work of the American Bankers’ Association, and 
join with all in praising the grand hospitality of the city of 


Richmond. 
MICHIGAN. 


M. W. O’Brien, of Detroit, Mich.: Michigan is undoubted- 
ly prosperous. From the reports of the condition of the 
National and State banks of Michigan, June 30th, 1900, I 
find that the total amount of deposits then held by 191 State 
banks, three trust companies and 82 National banks were 
$152,920,507. Of which the State institutions held $102,448,- 
609. These banks show an increase in deposits in State and 
National institutions in the year from June 30th, 1899, to 
June 30th, 1900, of $12,446,927 ; and an increase in deposits 
from the same date in 1896 to June 30th, 1900, four years, of 
$50,778,603. 

The Commissioner of Railroads reports the income of 
Michigan railroads for the first six months of the year 1899, 
$19,579,968, and for the first six months of 1900, $22,068,661, 
an increase of 12.71 per cent. in six months. 


MARINE INTERESTS. 


The State of Michigan, with its immense coast line along 
and through which passes all the transportation of the Great 
Lakes, has large marine interests. 

The commerce of the Great Lakes for 1900, as shown by 
the Custom House reports from thirty-seven of the principal 
ports, exhibits a remarkable increase. 

The shipments of iron ore from the head of the lakes up 
to September Ist of this year, amounted to 9,449,536 tons, 
and during the same period in 1899, 7,539,706 tons, an in- 
crease of nearly 2,000,000 tons. The output of iron ore from 
the Michigan mines is not included in the above. The in- 
crease is in the same proportion. 

The Commissioner of Mineral Statistics gives the produc- 
tion of the Lake Superior iron region for the year 1899 at 
18,251,804 tons, and the production up to September Ist, 
1899, at 10,670,468 tons, against 12,366,022 tons for the same 
period this year. 

COPPER. 


The State Commissioner of Mineral Statistics gives us 
nothing later on refined copper production than 1899, during 
which calendar year the production of refined copper 
amounted to 146,950,338 pounds, a little less than the produc- 
tion for 1898. The extraordinary expansion of this indus- 
try is manifest from the following comparison: In 1894 the 
product was 114,308,870 pounds, value of which was $10,- 
952,122. In 1899 the product was 146,950,338 pounds, value 
of which was $26,098,388. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The Secretary of State estimates that the wheat yield in 
Michigan this year wi!] be ten million bushels, which is less 
than the wheat crop of 1899. The condition of corn com- 
pared with the average is 97. Oats is a good crop, already 
harvested and estimated at 36 bushels per acre. 


LUMBER. 


The pine forests of Michigan are approaching exhaustion. 
The lumber product of Michigan mills for 1900 will slightly 
—— 2,000,000,000 feet, probably 200,000,000 feet less than 
1899. ; 


SALT. 


The salt product of Michigan will about equal that of last 
year, but the producers of soda and the various products 
manufactured from the salt beds along the Detroit River are 
— extending their plants and increasing their produc- 
ion. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. (No response.) 


NEW MEXICO. (No response.) 


The President: The next business in order is the address 
on the “ Treasury and the Money Market,” by the Hon. 
Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United States. [Great 
applause. ] 


BANKING SECTION. 


The Treasury and the Money Market. 


{Mr. Roberts’ paper will be found in full on pages 39 
to 41 of this SUPPLEMENT. ] 

H. J. Hollister, of Grand Rapids, Mich.: I move that 
this Convention, by a standing vote, tender a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Roberts for his address. 

[Amid great applause the Convention arose en masse.} 

The President: This completes our programme for the 
day. The Vice-President of the State of New York re- 
quests that a meeting of the State delegations for a 
conference be heid immediately after adjournment. 

The Convention then adjourned until Thursday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Thursday, October 4, 1900. 


The President: We will commence our proceedings 
with prayer by Rev. Rob. P. Kerr. 


PRAYER. 


Let us pray. Oh God, who art our God and our fathers’ God, 
Thou whose compassions fail not, Who art the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever, grant us the benediction of Thy presence, we 
beseech Thee, and the guidance of Thy Spirit, that, being di- 
rected from on high, we may do those things which shall be 
well pleasing in Thy sight this day. We return Thee our humble 
and hearty thanks for all Thy mercies to us and to all men for 
the means of grace and for the hope of glory through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 

We humbly acknowledge and confess that we are sinners be- 
fore Thee, and beg God's mercy that we may be pardoned and 
justified and have peace with Thee. May that God, who is 
everywhere present to protect and defend His people, take care 
of the families of Thy servants gathered here, and keep them in 
Thy holy Providence, and save them from all evil. Bring to- 
gether again the members of these families; keep Thou those 
who are here, and bring them safely to their homes again. 

Bless the interests of this Association, Oh God, and direct 
Thy servants according to Thy holy law, to do those things 
which shall be right. 

We pray Thee for our country; for Thy servant, the Presi- 
dent of the United States; for the Chief Magistrate of this 
Commonwealth; for all who make or administer laws in the 
nation, that they may be inspired with true patriotism, with a 
love of the Truth and of justice and of mercy; and may we 


dwell together in peace. Bless all nations of the earth. Bring © 


order where there is discord; bring peace where there is war; 
bring liberty where there is oppression, and may Thy great glory 
be embraced to all the peoples, we beg through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors. Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the Kingdom and the Power 
and the Glory forever. 

The Grace of Our Lord, Jesus Christ, and the love of God and 
the Communion of the Holy Ghost be with us all now and for- 
ever more. Amen. 

The President: The first business in order this morn- 
ing is the discussion on “The Financial Future of the 
United States.” ‘The discussion will be opened by Mr. 
Charles A. Conant, of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 


The Financial Future of the United{States. 


{Mr. Conant’s paper will be found on pages 42 to 44 of 
this SUPPLEMENT. ] 


REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE OF BANK OF 
JAPAN. 

The President: When Minister Conger wired that he 
was surrounded and being fired on by a set of barbarians, 
an Eastern power touched elbows with our army and 
rescued, not only their ministers, but our own. We have 
with us to-day a gentleman who is the representative 
of the First Bank of Japan, located at Tokio. I shall 
ask that Mr. F. B. Schenck, of New York, escort Mr. 
Masayoshi Takaki to the stand. [Applause.] 

Mr. Masayoshi Takaki, of Tokio, Japan: Mr. Presi- 
dent and Gentlemen of the Association: This is an un- 
expected and great honor which I have received, coming 
to this platform to speak words of greeting and con- 
gratulation to this Association. : 
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However, this greeting is not an official one, as I came 
as a private investigator of the financial institutions 
in this country. Hearing that your Association con- 
vened here, on my way to Japan (I leave San Francisco 
on the 10th of this month), I thought I would stop here 
and attend your Convention and carry the news of this 
great Association to Japan. As all of you know, Japan 
is near to you—nearer than ever before. When your 
jurisdiction went to Hawali, Japan was a little nearer. 
Now you are going into the Philippines; it seems to me 
the relations between Japan and the United States of 
America are nearer than ever before. [Applause.] Not 
enly politically and geographically is Japan nearer to 
you, but financially and economically Japan is nearer to 
you. Japan was known to you in 1876, when you had 
your Centennial in Philadelphia. 

There the trade of Japan and the manufactured goods 
of the Japanese people were first known to the people 
of the United States. Then, in 1893, when you had the 
great Columbian Exposition at Chicago, we exhibited 
our goods there, and Japan was still better known to you. 
[Applause. ] 

Now, with war in the East, your officers and repre- 
sentatives and soldiers were together with our people, 
and Japan is still better known to you. I hope that 
Japan will be still better known and closer to you from 
this time on. [Applause.] 

Until this day Japan is known as the garden of Ori- 
ental countries. Every one who visits Japan brings news 
to your people that Japan is a pretty, handsome coun- 
try to visit, but none of you gentlemen have discovered 
that Japan is a place where you might find great oppor- 
tunity for investment. Japan has many mines and many 
manufactures where you can invest profitably. Now 
Japan has a gold basis for her currency, so that there is 
no more trouble in our commercial affairs on account 
of a fluctuation in currency. Lately Japan has become 
a great buyer of cotton and iron in your country, while 
she is a great seller of silk and tea to the United States. 
In that way our relations become closer than ever be- 
fore. 

And all the trouble we are having to-day is that our 
country’s financial and economical conditions are not 
well known to you, because the Japanese merchants 
staying in this country do not mingle with you so much 
as we would wish, and your merchants in Japan also do 
not mingle with pur business men and men of finance. 

So, friends, hereafter it is my sincere desire and hope 
that the financi¢rs of this nation may come in closer 
relations with thie financiers and business men of Japan, 
so that the time will come when our Association of 
Banks in Japan jand the Association of Banks in Amer- 
ica will have clbser relations. 

I consider this a great honor you have extended 
me, and I preseht you my heartfelt greetings upon the 
great success ofjyour business. 

I thank youj{ again, Mr. President and gentlemen. 
{ Applause. } 

The Presiden: The next business in order is a dis- 
cussion upon the subject of “The Internal Revenue 
Law,” opened Hy Gen. Alfred C. Barnes, President of 
Astor Place Bak of New York. [Applause.] 


Th} Internal Revenue Law. 





[Mr. Barnes’ paper will be found in full on pages 50 and 
51 of this SUPPLEMENT.) 

The Presidet: This is a very important subject, and 
if any member de the Association wishes to speak he will 
be allowed two{minutes. 

E. J. Parkerfof Quincy, Ill.: I have listened, as have 
all the member, of the Convention, with deep interest 
to the scholarly, clever and kind address of the gentle- 
man. In justicg to the taxpayers and the Government, 
I will make ov}: observation and consume only fifteen 
seconds. 

United State®k troops are not out of Cuba; they are 
in the Puaipyys to-day; they are not out of China. 





CONVENTION. 


The President and the Secretary of the Treasury cannot 
estimate the financial burdens still to be faced by the 
Government of the United States. 

Repeal will be in order, and we all seek especially to 
repeal the war tax on bank checks and legal instruments, 
but in justice to the Government and our administration 
I think repeal is now, or would be, premature. 

The President: Are there any other remarks ? 

The President: The next question on the programme 
for discussion is ‘‘ Public Opinion and the Bank,” opened 
by Mr. J. A. S. Pollard, Cashier of Fort Madison Savings 
Bank, of Fort Madison, Iowa. [Applause.] 


Public Opinion and the Bank. 


{Mr. Pollard’s paper will be found in full on pages 48 to 
50 of this SUPPLEMENT. ] 


The President: The next business in order is a paper 
on * The Education of e Banker,” discussion opened by 
Mr. George Hague, General Manager of the Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada and delegate of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association to this Association. [Applause.] 


The Education of a Banker. 


{Mr. Hague’s paper will be found in full on pages 44 to 
4S of this SUPPLEMENT. ] 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING THE CONSULAR 
SERVICE. 

Edward J. Parker, of Quincy, Ill.: I wish to speak 
very briefly to a question of privilege. Up to this time, 
in this large representative and conservative body, not 
a single resolution has been introduced either advocating 
or protesting against a single measure pending in the 
Congress of the United States. Men who were members 
of the Indianapolis Monetary Conference, and who have 
attended the sessions of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, well understand that in the exercise of a privilege 
and right of petition, that when a steady stream of peti- 
tions flow to Washington and land on the desks of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, that different men who are 
severely criticized, unjustly so, turn in response to the 
public opinion of their fellow citizens. The resolutions 
which I wish to submit were written out at the request 
of the National Business League, of Chicago, and re- 
late, first, to a reorganization of the consular service of 
the United States; second, to the creation of a department 
of Commerce and Industries, with a Cabinet officer at 
its head. If the Chair will permit me to read the first 
resolution, which is very brief, perhaps some friend of 
this measure in Congress will move a suspension of the 
rules so that it may be put upon its passage. In sub- 
mitting them to the Executive Committee, I was a little 
short of the notice required to be given. While I was 
a little short of time in doing that, you cannot be long 
in putting it upon its passage. This is the resolution: 

“ Whereas, The National Business League of Chicago, and 
other business organizations throughout the country—supported 
also by many prominent citizens of the United States—have en- 
deavored, for several years, to secure the passage in Congress of 
a bill providing for the reorganization and classification of the 
consular service of the United States; and 

“ Whereas, Bill No. S. 4563, introduced in Congress by Sena- 
tor Lodge, of Massachusetts, has been reported out favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations; therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association urgently 
advocates the passage of Bill No. S. 4563, or a similar bill, pro- 
viding for a thorough reorganization of the United States con- 
sular service, by creating a body of officials to represent this 
country abroad, who shali be chosen through examinations ag to 
special fitness and competency for consular duties, and who, 
after acquiring valuable experience, shall not be subject to re- 
moval with every administration; and that the rules and regu- 
lations necessary to carry out this reorganization be left to the 
discretion of the l’resident of the United States, except as other- 
wise provided in the act; and be it further : 

“ Resolved, That the secretary of the American Bankers 
Association be and he is hereby instructed to send copies of this 
preamble and resolution to the President and members of be 
Cabinet, and members of the Congress of the United States. 


If your rules are suspended, I shall ask that that 
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resolution be put upon its passage. I hope it will be 
passed unanimously. 

The President: You have heard the resolution. Does 
it meet with a second? (Seconded.) 

J. D. Horsley, of Lynchburg, Va.: What is bill S. 45637 

The President: It relates to the consular service. 

J. D. Horsley: What does it contain? 

The President: I haven’t read it. 

The President: As many as favor the resolution will 
say aye—opposed, no. It is carried. 

Mr. Breckinridge Jones. of St. Louis: Was the mo- 
tion passed to suspend the rules? It wasn’t to adopt the 
resolution. I raise the point of order that before a reso- 
lution of that kind can be passed by this body the rules 
would have to be suspended, in accordance with the con- 
stitution of this body. Until the rules have been sus- 
pended it is not proper to vote on a resolution of that 
kind. 

The President: I think the gentleman from St. Louis 
is correct, and I will so decide that that resolution has 
not been adopted. Before it can be adopted the rules 
will have to be suspended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members presert. 

A Delegate: San we suspend the constitution? 

The President: No sir. I am from a section that tried 
to do it, but we didn’t succeed. There is a provision of 
the constitution which provides for just what Mr. Parker 
wishes to do. 

Caldwell Hardy, of Norfolk, Va.: I would like to read 
from the constitution: ‘‘ Resolutions or subjects for dis- 
cussion (excepting those referring to points of order or 
matters of courtesy) must be submitted to the Executive 
Council in writing at least thirty days before the Annual 
Convention of the Association; but any person desiring 
to submit any resolution or business in open Convention 
may do so, and upon a two-thirds’ vote of the delegates 
present, the resolution or business may be referred to 
the Executive Council, to report upon immediately; pro- 
vided that this shall not apply to any proposed amend- 
ment of the constitution.” 

The rules cannot be suspended. Your resolution can 
only be voted on by being referred to the Executive 
Council and reported back by them. 

J. P. Huston, of Marshall, Mo.: I move this reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive Council, with in- 
structions to make an immediate report upon same. 

The President: The question is on referring the reso- 
lution to the Executive Council, with the request that it 
be acted on and returned at once. All in favor of that— 

Breckinridge Jones, of St. Louis: Mr. President, am I 
in order? 

The President: I would rather state the question. The 
question is on referring the resolution to the Executive 
Council with the request that they pass on it and refer 
it immediately back to this body. 

Breckinridge Jones: This resolution contemplates the 
endorsation of a bill by this Convention. I dare say that 
not half a dozen men in this room have ever read the 
bill. Is it the part of prudence and careful business 
men of the bankers of the United States, in Convention 
assembled, to so lightly go into a question of National 
importance, as to endorse a Dill, the provisions of which 
have never been discussed before the body, and a Dill 
that has not been read by half a dozen men in the as- 
sembly? I do not believe that, as business and conserva- 
tive men, we should adopt any such policy. Moreover, 
the resolutions referred to have been before the Execu- 
tive Council. You already have the action of your Coun- 
cil. At a meeting not three days ago these resolutions 
were before the Council and acted upon by them; but 
you do not find that they have been reported here for 
action. With no information before this body at this 
time, to take up a question of this character, and as the 
endorsement of the Bankers of America, saying that the 
Executive Council are instructed to report immediately, 
I submit that is not prudent action in the light of the 


fact that the Executive Council have already acted on 
the matter. 

J. J. Sullivan, of Cleveland, Ohio: I heartily concur 
in the ideas advanced by my friend from Missouri. He 
has expessed my views entirely. In view of the status 
of this proposition, I move that the motion to refer this 
subject to the Executive Committee be laid upon the 
table, together with the resolutions. ‘(Seconded.) 

The President: You have the resolution to lay the 
resolution offered by Mr. Parker on the table. All in 
favor of that will please say aye, and those opposed, no. 
It is carried. 

(Call for'a division.) 

The President: Is that gentleman serious who asks 
for a division. He is not, Mr. Parker. 


RESOLUTION IN FAVOR OF A DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 


Edward J. Parker: While most of the delegates do 
not understanding the provisions of the bill— 

The President: You cannot debate a matter that is not 
before the Convention. I understand you have another 
resolution? 

E. J. Parker: I have. Shall I offer it? 

The President: Yes, sir. 

E. J. Parker: The other resolution is as follows: 


Whereas, The National Business League of Chicago, and 
other business organizations throughout the country—sup- 
ported, also, by many prominent citizens of the United States— 
have been endeavoring, for several years, to secure the passage 
in Congress of a bill creating a ‘‘ Department of Commerce and 
Industries,” with a Secretary who shall have a seat in the 
Cabinet ; and 

Whereas, Bill No. 624 was introduced in Congress by Sena- 
tor Frye (amended by Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, No. S. 
738), and has been reported out favorably by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce,at the last session of Congress; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association hereby 
urges the passage of Bill No. 624, or a similar bill, which shall 
provide for the creation of the proposed “* Department of Com- 
merce and Industries,” with a Cabinet officer at its head; and 
to which new Department shall be assigned (as proposed in 
Bill No. 624) the general jurisdiction over foreign and inter- 
national commerce (except collection of internal revenue and 
administration of customs); transportation facilities by land 
and water (except cases under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission); the Geological Survey, mining and 
fishery industries, including fur-seal and other fisheries in 
Alaska; manufacturing industries, including the extension of 
foreign markets, and increase of trade facilities with foreign 
countries; also the following bureaus, divisions and branches 
of the public service, and all pertaining to the same, now under 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Treasury—namely, Life- 
Saving Service, Lighthouse Board, Lighthouse Service, Marine 
Hospital Service and Steamboat Inspection Service, Bureaus of 
Navigation and United States Shipping Commissioners; of Im- 
migration, including the control of Chinese immigration; of 
Statistics and United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; also 
the Department of Labor and the office of Commissioner of 
Railroads (now under jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior) and the Consular Bureau (now in the Department of 
State). 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation be and he is hereby instructed to send copies of this 
preamble and resolution to the President, the members of his 
Cabinet, and the members of the Congress of the United 
States. 

KE. J. Parker: That is the second resolution. 


permitted to speak upon it now, am I ? 

The President: The Chair would say that the gentle- 
man will be allowed two minutes. Our time is getting 
short. 

E. J. Parker: Gentlemen, you have heard men from 
every State of the Union yesterday. You have heard 
the scholarly address of the gentleman from New York 
and from Mr. Roberts, the Treasurer of the United 
States. The expansion of the commerce and industries 
ef this country is most remarkable. Shall a country 
whose exports and imports are on the way to two and a 
half billion dollars annually, whose commerce is seeking 
foreign markets, be held up by an imperfect consular 
system and unbusinesslike methods in Washington, or 
shall we seek to keep pace with the growth of the in- 


I am not 
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dustries, manufac#ires, etc., of the United States ? 
Changes are need#i in Washington, in legislation, as 
they are in our b;siness daily. Congress can vex or 
facilitate the currelfs of business. We want in the Cabi- 
net of the United ‘states a conservative business head. 
We want these dif rent bureaus, scattered at great ex- 
pense in different #},,artments, gathered in one of these 
bureaus where it Mill pay for itself. A vein of senti- 
ment has gone thiffigh our proceedings from beginning 
to end. Coming ‘—pm the North and the West, being 
both Eastern and #festern man, let me while on the soil 
of Virginia pay affribute to one of her sons who was, 
years ago, is to-d#%, and forever will be, “ First in war, 
first in peace and #rst in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
It was one hundreff and thirteen years ago when George 
Washington, aftegJthe Continental war was over, was 
deeply concerned #pout the commerce on the Ohio River. 
He and our forefafaers never dreamed or thought of the 
application of steffr and electricity as supplanting the 
prairie schooner, (Au ~h less the telegraph, the cable and 
the telephone. AjMribute to another distinguished Vir- 
ginian. Was Thoffas Jefferson wrong—— 

[Calls of time. 

E. J. Parker: 

The President Mes, sir. 

E. J. Parker: MJas Thomas Jefferson wrong in mak- 
ing the LouisianJ% purchase ? This morning you have 
listened to Japanfj whose little country in two or three 
years has knock@ the stuffing out of China, although 
the whole intern#ional armies have not done it yet. 
regret to stop you, but your two min- 




















































'. President, shall I proceed ? 


ates is up. 

J. J. Sullivan, §* Cleveland, Ohio: I was about to say 
that the subject Muatter of the resolution presented so 
ably by the gertl—nan, Mr. Parker, is indeed a very im- 
portant subject. am sure that every gentleman here 
would readily gif his vote toward any measure looking 
toward the inteiffzent consideration of the proposition 
embraced in the Msolution. Unfortunately it did notcome 
before us in the r@@ular order, and hence we cannot to-day 
give the resolutic{ our endorsement; besides, as was well 
said here, it bring® up for consideration a very important 
question—the cr@@tion of a new dapartment of our Gov- 
ernment—and I Mo not believe, if we should give this 
proposition our qj"sent or our approval to-day, that the 
next term of Cof—:ress (the short session) would take it 
upon itself to ¢ 
that the resoluufM offered by Mr. Parker be referred to 
ike incoming Cofficil, and that the Council be instructed 
to favorably confer the same and to report to the next 
Annual Convent#n of our Association. 

Robert J. Log@try, of Atlanta, Ga.: It occurs to me 
that that paper # so able, it is one that we should give 
action now upon! think the resolution should be passed 
unanimously by is body. We can do it, as this body, 
I think, is greaffr than the Executive Council. They 
are our creature| 

The Presidenf: You are not talking to the subject. 
He moved to reiPr it to the Executive Council. 

Robert J. Lovaty: I want to move the adoption of the 
resolution offere}: by Mr. Parker. I think it should be 
unanimously adofied. 1 want to go on record myself. 

J. P. Huston:) wish to second the resolution of Mr. 
Sullivan, and byway of showing the first speaker that 
this subject wat not first brought up by Mr. Parker, 
and that the distussion is not entirely new to all the 
members of the \'ssociation, I wish to say that the Mis- 
souri Bankers’ Association, at a meeting a year ago, 
adopted a simil* resolution asking for the establish- 
ment of a consular service. We instructed our officers 
to transmit to our Representatives and Senators this 
resolution, and one of the first measures introduced in 
Congress was by Senator Cochran, providing for the 
establishment of a consular service. While we, per- 
haps, have not had the opportunity of weighing this 
fully, still it must be initiated somewhere. There was 
a time when we had no provision for training an army. 


cur in our views. I therefore move. 


CONVENTION. 


There was a time when George Bancroft had not pro- 
vided for the establishment of a navy. But we are men 
of peave, and if you have schools where you teach men 
the art of war, why are not there also schools where you 
provide for the training of a consular corps? 

J. H. Ingwersen, of Iowa: The thought has just oc- 
curred to me that inasmuch as the subject matter has 
been passed upon favorably by the Missouri Bankers’ 
Association, it is needless for this Association to take 
up apy time. 

The President: The gentleman is out of order. 

Breckinridge Jones: We have in Washington a body 
of men, composed of selected men by reason of their 
long experience and study of public questions. They 
have been put there to pass on questions of this kind. 
And now for a great body like the American Bankers’ 
Association, in convention assembled, to have it an- 
nounced that on a great national question of this kind, 
of so much importance that the unanimous action should 
be had, and yet, perhaps, there is not a gentleman in 
this whole Association who thought it of sufficient im- 
portance thirty days ago to serve notice that he was go- 
ing to bring it up. It looks to me like an undignified 
thing for this body to take up and adopt a bill which 
we have never read and pretend to instruct the Executive 
Committee to make a favorable report, and thereby going 
before the American people indorsing something we did 
not know anything about. If we were appointed here 
as the general managers of the universe, and all im- 
portant questions could not be considered until we pass 
upon them, it might be well for us to pass some of these 
things in a hurry; but I do not think it should be done 
this day. After I have made a passing remark to my 
friend from Iowa, I want to move a substitute, and that 
is that this question be referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil, instead of being referred to the Executive Council 
with instructions to favorably consider. Now, my friend 
from Iowa says he wants to make a little reflection upon 
the matter. Because the Missouri Bankers have taken 
the time and thought to consider this question and act 
upon it, my friend from Iowa thinks that it should be 
reflected upon by this great body. He is in a neighboring 
State of ours. I want to say that if he will follow in our 
tracks that we will prevent him from getting in an 
error of that kind in a national convention. In order 
that our friend from Iowa may not be caught asleep, 
when we do take occasion in Missouri to act upon this 
matter we are going to have the Secretary of the Mis- 
souri Association to send a certified copy of it to him. 

The President: I understand you offer no substitution. 
The question is on Mr. Sullivan’s motion to refer this 
matter to the Executive Council. All in favor of that 
will please say aye, and those opposed, no. It is carried. 

The President: Gentlemen, we have a gentleman with 
us (I don’t think it is necessary to give his name) who 
may want to talk to you just for about two minutes. 


PRESENTATION OF A BOWL TO PRESIDENT 
WALKER HILI. 


Myron T. Herrick: Ladies and Gentlemen: On this 
occasion I would rather liked to have had a good speech 
to deliver here, but the local committee and Mr. Trigg 
have kept ine so busy I haven’t had time to prepare it. 
It is especially fitting at this time that I have the floor. 
It is especially a nice occasion, because some years ago 
you sent out from Richmond to the West a young man 
to seek his fortune. He has come back to you on this 
occasion laden with honors, but he has left his hair 
on the frontier. [Laughter.] The members of the Asso- 
ciation take especial pleasure in giving expression of 
their appreciation to that Richmond boy to-day, here in 
his old home, in presenting to him this punch bowl. [Ap- 
plause.] This, in the name of the Association, I present 
with a feeling in so doing that I represent every member 
of the Association in their good will toward our President 
who is departing from office. [Great applause.] I ree- 
ommend to him that he never fill this with anything 
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stronger than Missouri River water—except when he is 
visited by members of the Association. [Great applause. ] 

The President: I can’see in this bowl the sweetest 
words to me—Richmond, Va.—brothers—sisters—father— 
mother—son and wife—a little one who to-day is lying 
sick at home; but you may not know it, each morning I 
get a letter from her telling me how to run this Con- 
vention. [Laughter.] She says, “ Be brave—don’t get 
scared; select some face in the audience and feel that you 
ere talking to him and him alone, but not a woman’s.” 
[Laughter.] She expected to be here; she expected to 
preside; but without a knowledge of the constitution 
she said, “ You have got to do one thing for me; you 
have got to elect me President for the next year, because 
this year you have had an Association run through a 
petticoat government, and I want to run it directly.” 
I thank you for this bowl; and I will say to the Chair- 
man that whenever he comes, I will not only fill it up 
once, but, with my experience in Cleveland, it will re- 
quire several times to down him. [Great laughter and 
applause. ] 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS TO VIRGINIA 
CITIZENS. 


J..G. Brown, of Raleigh, N. C.: While we are on these 
pleasant subjects, I woul like to claim your attention for 
a moment. Some five and thirty years ago there was 
issued a command, “ On to Richmond.” Under the lead- 
ership of a distinguished son of Ohio there came in re- 
sponse to this command men from, perhaps, every State 
of the North and from every State of the great West. 
There are, perhaps, some present to-day—there are the 
sons and daughters of those who recall the unfailing 
warmth of that reception. A little while ago there went 
forth again a cry of “ On to Richmond ”—this time from 
the Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, led by another distinguished son of Ohio, whom 
we have just seen before us. Can we ever forget the 
warmth of this reception? But it has not been like the 
one of years ago that made those who came regret their 
coming; but this has been one which has made us feel 
at home and long to stay here. Living as I do in North 
Carolina, just beyond the line, where we cannot fail 
constantly to feel the ever swelling tide of Virginia hos- 
fitality, we expected great things and we prepared 
for cordial greetings and for sincere hospitality, but our 
highest expectations have fallen far short of the real 
thing. We cannot have failed to have seen our welcome 
in the face of the people and to have felt it in the warm 
grasp of their hand as we have met them in the streets 
and at their homes. It seems to me, then, that we ought 
to record an expression of our appreciation, and the 
thought occurs to me that we might, with very great 
propriety, place a tablet on the dome of her Capitol and 
there inscribe those pathetic words which General 
Barnes tells us were written above the last resting place 
of California Bill: “Angels could do no more” is the 
last of it. 1 therefore take very great pleasure in offer- 
ing a resolution; and in giving expression to these re- 
marks it is not only my personal expression or the senti- 
ment of my State, but, from the kindly expressions 
which I have heard on every hand, I believe it is the 
expressiou of every man and every woman in this Con- 
vention. I move that the following resolution be adopted 
by a rising vote, and that not only the members of the 
Association, but their visitors, be allowed to vote: 


“ Resolved, That this association hereby gives expression to 
its high appreciation of the cordial reception and kindly cour- 
tesies which it has received at the hands of the citizens of Rich- 
mond and of the Commonwealth of Virginia, and that the indi- 
vidual members of this association hereby bear hearty testimony 
to the genuineness and sincerity of old Virginia hospitality.” 
{Applause.] (Seconded.) 


John Farson, of Chicago, Ill.: If I could not live in 
‘Chicago, I would like to live in Richmond. In seconding 
‘this motion I would like to add a slight amendment to 
‘that tablet. From what I have seen of the ladies of 








Richmond, instead of saying “the angels could do no 


more,” I would say “the angels have done this.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 

J. G. Brown: I accept that. 

The President: Mr. Brown, with his gallantry, ac- 
cepts the amendment. All in favor of Mr. Brown’s 
resolution, which has been duly seconded and amended, 
will please rise. (The entire Convention arose.) 

The President: Mr. Trigg wants to say a few words. 

William R. Trigg, of Richmond, Va.: Mr. President, 
Members and Ladies: I arose when you all arose, but 
with the intention of not taking my seat when you were 
seated. I appreciate beyond measure this attendance 
here, bringing so many ladies here. They are here and 
they must hear. I stated yesterday on meeting a gentle- 
man I understood to be a president, that nobody could 
ever say a thing against good whiskey in my presence; 
that about three drinks taken at moderate intervals had 
brought this Convention here. I had Mr. Trowbridge at 
the club. He took a drink with me, naturally. He said 
“That is very good whiskey.” I said “ Yes, it is.” Of 
course it wasn’t very long before I rang the bell and we 
had another; and I said, “ Mr. Trowbridge, why in the 
world can’t the Convention come to Richmond? I be- 
lieve we can take care of it.” “I don’t see why they 
can’t come there.” (You know how he looks over his 
glasses.) I suppose in half an hour or an hour or two 
hours (I can’t remember about the time, but I remember 
the number), the train was about to leave. He said, 
“Trigg, I am going right straight to New York and ad- 
vise the Council to have its Convention in Richmond.” 
So I think we are indebted for that little tippling to a 
very happy instance. Words are very easily spoken—I 
know by most Virignians—but we prefer action; and I 
should like to hear instructions to the Executive Com- 
mittee that when this meeting adjourns, it adjourns to 
meet again in Richmond next year and bring more ladies. 
{ Applause. ] 

The President: Gentlemen, you see what Richmond 
wants, 

The President: I have a telegram in my hand from a 
man whom all of us love to respect and who is absent 
to-day. It reads: 

Hort Sprines, VA., October 3, 1900. 
Walker Hill, President, American Bankers’ Association, Rich- 
mond, Va.: 

Am greatly disappointed I cannot attend convention. Sick- 
ness only prevents. Congratulations to you and regards to my 


friends in convention. 
igned) GrorGE H. RUSSELL. 


[Applause. ] 

The President: I have another telegram written on 
the back of the first one. It is from his doctor. It reads: 
“Don’t go to Richmond. Joe Hendrix and Bob Lowry 
are there.” It is signed, “I. Have Gout, Dr.” 

(Laughter.) 

Robert J. Lowry: May I say a word ? 

The President: No sir. 

Robert J. Lowry: I am Mr. Russell. (Great laughter.) 

The President: Please take your seat. 

The President: I remember when Mr. Russell was 
presented with something like this you have presented 
to me to-day, and almost as large. He made these re- 
marks—and those of you who do not know him intimate- 
ly may not know that he has a little impediment in his 
speech, but he has no impediment in the flow of all good 
traits of heart and brain that a true man could have. 
[Applause. } 


FLOWERS FOR GEORGE H. RUSSELL. 


J. C. Hendrix, of New York: I ask unanimous consent 
that the Secretary be directed to send to Mr. Russell, in 
his sick room at the Virginia Hot Springs, a: box of 
flowers in the name of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The President: That will be adopted unanimously 
without putting it. What I have to say is in a part of a 
written speech, and I must tell it, although Joe Hendrix 
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and Bob Lowry will continue to interrupt me. He said 
while they were presenting this beautiful loving cup, I 
believe, “Well, it looks to me as though it was con- 
structed. in proportion to the size of your President, and 
most beautiful.” Then he halted. It was too good a 
chance to get a point on him and I called it, and he broke 
down. I will put the motion now of Mr. Hendrix, to 
be serious. It is moved by Mr. Hendrix, and seconded, 
that the Secretary be instructed to send some beautiful 
flowers to Mr. Russell with the compliments of the Asso- 
ciation. All in favor of that will please rise. (The 
whole Convention arose.) 


PLACE FOR HOLDING NEXT CONVENTION. 


William C. Cornwell, of Buffalo, N. Y.: Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen: I want to invite the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association to Buffalo in 1901, and my 
reason for asking you there in 1901 is that, in addition 
to the attractions of our beautiful city, we are to have 


there, as most of you know, a great exposition—the Pan- , 


American Exposition, which I do not think I am ex- 
travagant in saying will be the most beautiful exposi- 
tion that has ever been given in any country. I say 
that not excepting Chicago and Paris, and I say it for 
this reason: I think that we all agree to-day Chicago 
leads the world in expositions; the beautiful ‘“‘ White 
City” was made so beautiful by a board of architects, 
who embodied in classic white the best of modern archi- 
tecture. The Pan-American Exposition is in charge of 
a board of architects, some of them the same as those 
in Chicago, and all of them as a body fully equal to the 
body that planned the “ White City.” They intend to 
produce in South American architecture, which, you 
know, is ornate, beautiful and artistic, a group of build- 
ings in which, while the White City was prominent for 
the lack of color, the Pan-American color will be the 
ruling feature and the effect will be a harmonious, artis- 
tic coloring, the most beautiful the world has ever seen. 
I say this because we have the finest artists and archi- 
tects in America who are evolving this exposition. Now 
Buffalo is in the center of a very large part of the popu- 
lation of the United States; and when I tell you that 
48,000,000 of people are within one night’s ride of Buf- 
falo, you will see at once how great a country we have 
to draw from. There has been expended, or will be, 
$5,800,000 in the erection and completion of the exposi- 
tion, and the electrical display will be the most mag- 
nificent that has been presented at any exposition in the 
world. In proof of that I want to say that the chief of 
the electrical department is the same man who planned 
Omaha and Chicago, and he told me the other day that 
Omaha and Chicago were simply experiments in order 
to make the perfect thing for Buffalo in electricity. 
[Laughter.] The grounds comprise three hundred and 
fifty acres, one mile long, half a mile wide, intersected 
by Venetian canals, with a hundred thousand electric 
lights, with a tower three hundred and fifty feet high; and 
all this power is to be supplied by the Falls of Niagara. 
In addition to that we are to have an Art Gallery given 
by a citizen of Buffalo, costing $500,000, and will be a 
permanent building of marble. Incidentally I might re- 
mark that there will be twenty acres of midway [laugh- 
ter] and of a character that will be improved by the 
experience of Chicago and Paris. There is a great square 
that will hold 250,000 people. Now the objection that 
has been raised to Buffalo for the Convention next year 
is that, with this vast concourse of people, this Conven- 
tion cannot be taken care of. I wish to gainsay that. 
To-day we have in Buffalo four first-class hotels which 
will care for easily one thousand people. These hotels 
can be engaged entire any time before the first of De- 
cember for this Convention. The exposition will be just 
thirty minutes from Niagara Falls. At Niagara Falls 
there are accommodations that can be engaged now and 
at any time before the first of December for 2,500 
people. We can take care of you in Buffalo. We 
can take care of you better there’ than any- 


where else. Now we want you to come there, and I 
want to say that it is the home of the bicycle and the 
automobile. Hundreds of automobiles are running on 
our streets now, and for this reason—we have 223 miles 
of asphalt pavements, more than any other city in the 
world. We want you next year. While you can go any 
time to see the beauties of Buffalo, you all want to go 
to the Pan-American. As to the matter’ of the sessions 
of the Convention being interfered with, it will be ar- 
ranged that the sessions will occur in the morning, and 
you will have the afternoons and the evenings for the 
Midway [laughter]—I mean for the exposition; and you 
ought not to spend half a day and a night at the expos, 
tion. I have no right to put a motion, but I think I have 
a right to ask for an expression on the affirmative side. 
I will not call for the noes, but I want all those in 
favor of going to Buffalo in 1901 to say “aye.” 

SUBSCRIPTION FOR GALVESTON SUFFERERS. 


A Delegate: I move that the Treasurer of this Asso- 
ciation write a check for $1,000 and forward it to the 
Mayor of Galveston as a small token of our esteem. 

Mr. J. W. Whiting, of Mobile, Ala.: I move to amend 
by making it $5,000. 

The President: The resolution will have to be referred 
to the Executive Council for them to report back to the 
Convention. It is moved and seconded that an appro- 
priation of $5,000 to the Galveston sufferers be referred 
to the Council with request to report back to the meet- 
ing. All in favor will say aye, and opposed, no. It is 
carried. 

PLACE FOR NEXT CONVENTION. 

Mr. F. C. Bigelow, of Milwaukee, Wis.: Unless I felt 
that I had a purpose I should not have asked the Presi- 
dent to let me say a few words to you. I have invita- 
tions here from the Mayor of Milwaukee and the Citi- 
zen’s Business League, which I will file with the Secre- 
tary. Milwaukee wants the Convention in 1901, notwith- 
standing the eloquent appeal from Mr. Cornwell. We 
are not Pan-Americans in Milwaukee; we are half Ger- 
mans. But you will find a warm welcome if you come 
there, and I only hope that it may be as warm as we have 
received at the hands of Richmond. I did feel that Mil- 
waukee had a right of way, but we felt a year ago that 
Richmond really bad the right. We did not want to 
stand in the way of it, and we felt, and I believe that a 
majority of the Executive Council felt, that that 
amounted to giving us the right of way unless there 
was some insuperable objection. We ask that you come 
to Milwaukee. Now, of course, we are midway in con- 
tinent, but we have no Midway in the sense that Mr. 
Cornwell referred to it, and I wish we could construct 
one—perhaps we will if you come. It is my great hope 
that you will come. I hope you will accept Milwaukee's 
invitation. 

VOTE OF THANKS FOR MR. HAGUE. 

R. McCurdy, of Youngstown, Ohio: We have with us 
to-day a most distinguished guest from Canada, who has 
delivered to us a most excellent and instructive address. 
Now I think that it would be a pleasure to grant this 
gentleman, Mr. Hague, a vote of thanks from this Asso- 
ciation and to tender to the Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation our heartiest good will. 

The President: All in favor of that will please rise. 
It is carried. 

EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION TO UNIVERSI- 
TIES IN PROVIDING FOR NEW COURSES. 
H. J. Hollister, of Grand Rapids, Mich.: It has been 

a part of the duties of the Committee on Education to 

visit some of our larger universities during the past year 

in connection with our educational purposes and desires. 

We have had the pleasure of meeting the presidents of 

several great universities and we have presented to them 

the desires of this Convention that there should be 4 

broader schedule of study that might be embraced by 

our young men; that the educational standard might be 
broader and more in accordance with the demands of the 


























young men of this country. Some of us have about 
finished our work as bankers. We have had for a long 
time the harness upon our shoulders. Never before in 
the history of this Association has there been such a 
body of young men as are gathered in this Convention. 
I um most heartily glad to look upon their faces, I feel 
that there never was a time in the history of the world 
when the future of young men was so great, and I hope 
that they may have the privilege of a broader life, a 
broader education and a higher standard of personal 
opportunity. Now I want to say in regard to these uni- 
versities that they met us more than half way; so that 
to-day the University of Yale, of Pennsylvania, of Min- 
nesota, of Wisconsin, of Michigan, and of New York, 
have entered upon new courses of study, having their 
curriculum for the coming year open to a broad line of 
study for young men. My object in speaking this morn- 
ing is to offer a sentiment which I hope will be the senti- 
ment of this body, for I believe that you fully appreciate 
any action that may be taken on the part of our edu- 
cators in behalf of young men. I beg to offer this brief 
sentiment: 

“In view of the fact that some of our leading universities by 
recent action are extending to the young men of this country 
courses of study that will equally meet the requirements of 
those who are desirous of the profession of banking as in the 
other professions, and that they are, with us, recognizing more 
clearly than ever before that recent financial and political events 
emphasize the importance of a higher order of technical and 
scientific education in business affairs, and that a commercial 
and economic education of the highest order has become a neces- 
sity, and that banking in this country can no longer be consid- 
ered local or domestic, this association desires to express its 
most hearty and grateful appreciation of such action, and our 
Committee on Education is hereby instructed to convey to those 
universities that are extending these enlarged facilities our ear- 
nest consideration and sincere thanks.” 

I ask that this may become the sentiment of this 
body. 

N. B. Van Slyke, of Wisconsin: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of the Convention, I could hardly forego the 
opportunity of coming to this silver wedding of the Asso- 
ciation. The pleasure, however, is mingled with some 
regrets when I find but few faces here of those who at- 
tended the first meeting of the Bankers’ Association, 
which was not the American Bankers’ Association, but 
that of National Banks only, in 1875. There are but two 
of them here, and I feel very much as some one has said, 
“IT am more alone every year.’ They have dropped 
from time to time in the last twenty-five years. At that 
time in Saratoga the meeting was called by the National 
Banks to protest or try and get some relief from taxa- 
tion. I had the honor of presenting there a resolution 
offering to unite the State and other banks with the 
National Banks and inviting their company; and they 
were soon with us, and this is the wedding anniversary. 
That.union has been happy and the result I think has 
been golden. I would like to say a few words in regard 
to some changes that have taken place here since this 
organization, and as to which we seem to be drifting 
outside of the regular line of business, but the time be- 
ing short, I will not. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


The President: The next business in order will be the 
report of the Committee on Nominations by the Chair- 
man of that Committee. I do not know who the Chair- 
man is, Has some member of the Committee the report? 

E. J. Buck, of Mobile, Ala.: The delegates of the 
several States forming the Committee on Nominations 
were called to order by Mr. C. Hardy, of Virginia, and 
on motion Mr. F. G. Bigelow, of the First National Bank 
of Milwaukee, Wis., was elected to preside, and Mr. EH. 
J. Buck, of Alabama, was made Secretary. On motion 
the Chair appointed Mr. H. R. Lyon and Mr. Jos, Sands 
to act as tellers. On motion, duly seconded, the Secre- 


tary was authorized to cast the unanimous vote for Mr. 

Alvah Trowbridge for President. 
The President: 

for this office ? 


[Applause. ] 
Are there any further nominations 
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Mr. Robert J. Lowry: I move the nominations be 
closed. (Seconded.) 

The President: All in favor of that will please say 
aye. It is carried. Under the rules we have to elect by 
ballot. 

Mr. I. J. Buck: I move that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast the unanimous vote of the Association 
for Mr. Trowbridge. (Seconded.) , 

The President: It is moved and seconded that the 
Secretary cast the unanimous vote for Mr. Alvah Trow- 
bridge for President. As many as are in favor of the 
motion will signify by saying aye; opposed, no. It is 
carried. 

The Secretary: I cast the unanimous vote of the Con- 
vention for Mr. Alvah Trowbridge for President of the 
American Bankers’ Association for the ensuing year. 

The President: It gives me great pleasure to announce 
that Mr. Alvah Trowbridge is President of this Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year. [Applause.] 

Fred. Heinz: I move that a committee be appointed 
to bring Mr. Trowbridge to the front. (Seconded.) 

The President: It is moved and seconded that a com- 
mittee be appointed to bring Mr. Trowbridge to the front. 
All in favor of that will say aye, and those opposed, no. 
It is carried. I appoint Mr. Hendrix and Mr. Heinz and 
Bob Lowry to escort Mr. Trowbridge to the stand. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. E. J. Buck: The Committee on motion, duly sec- 
onded, presents the name of Mr. Myron T. Herrick for 
First Vice-President of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. [Applause.] 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the nomi- 
nation. Are there any other nominations ? 

Mr. J. G. Brown: I move that the Secretary be author- 
ized to cast the unanimous ballot of the Association. 
(Seconded.) 

The President: It is moved that the Secretary cast the 
unanimous vote of the Convention for Mr. Myron T. 
Herrick for First Vice-President of the Association. All 
in favor of that motion say aye; opposed, no. It is car- 
ried. 

The Secretary: IT cast the ballot of this Association for 
Col. Myron T. Herrick, of Cleveland, for First Vice- 
President for the ensuing year. [Applause.] 

The President: Gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure 
to announce that Col. Myron T. Herrick has been elected 
your First Vice-President for the ensuing year. 


E. J. Buck: The Committee recommends to your As- 
sociation for election of the five members of the Council 
that are to be elected by the Association, the following 
names: William M. Hill, of Virginia; J. H. Willock, of 
Pennsylvania; W. L. Moyer, of Montana; S. A. Morrison, 
of Indiana, and Kenneth Clark, of Minnesota. 

Alfred C. Barnes, of New York: I notice what appears 
to be an omission in the nominations for the Executive 
Council. It is either unintentional on the part of the 
Nominating Committee, or, if intentional, perhaps an ex- 
planation would be agreeable to the Convention. I be- 
lieve it is a custom, when the President drops from the 
Gibraltar of command into the seething seas of the com- 
monalty, for the Executive Committee to rescue him 
with a raft, so that he does not finally disappear from 
view, and the shock is not so great as if we would part 
with him without notice—especially in the case of our 
present presiding officer, so elegant and cordial in his 
manner, so firm and decided in his rulings; so much 
so that a former President of this Association was swept 
away thereby; and I think an attempt has been made 
tc bowl him out, and the gentleman who made the at- 
tempt reminded me of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ remark 
on a similar occasion when a bowl was presented to him 
with @ lot of little angels carved on the brim: 


‘*“ Oh, may the angels on the brim 
Preserve him from the daily sin 
That leads his wife to say when he comes home, 
‘My dear, where have you been ?’” 
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Therefore, in order to give the Nominating Committee 
time to make an explanation if they desire, or, if not, 
to substitute for either of the names nominated by the 
Committee, I beg to put in nomination for the Executive 
Committee Mr. Walker Hill, the retiring President of 
the Association. (Seconded.) 

F. B. Schenck, of New York City: It was discussed 
whether we should not have the honor of presenting Mr. 
Hill’s name as a member of the Executive Council, and 
it was told us that it was to be the privilege of the other 
Committee to do so; therefore we did not have his name 
presented. 

The President: I will say to the Committee that no 
doubt they have made that nomination in all kindness; 
but I have had all the honors that the American Bank- 
ers’ Association can bestow on a man. I have served 
you three years as Councilman, one year as Treasurer, 
one as First Vice-President, and one as your President. 
I have a brother, whom you have been kind enough to 
nominate, and if you to-day honor him you are honoring 
me. I would have to decline most positively to stand in 
the way of any one as good as he and a good brother. 
[Applause. ] 

The President: The question is upon the election of 
the five members of your Executive Council which have 
been named by the Committee. I have not the names 
before me, but I would suggest, if there be no further 
nominations, that the Secretary be authorized to cast 
the ballot for those five gentlemen for your Executive 
Council. 

J. J. Sullivan: I was about to make that motion. I, 
however, favored the idea advanced by the gentleman 
from New York, but with the explanation of our worthy 
President, I now rise to move that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the election of the five 
gentlemen named. 

The President: The motion is that the Secretary cast 
the ballot for the five gentlemen named for the Execu- 


tive Committee. As many as favor the motion will say 


aye; those opposed. no. it is carried, and the Secretary 
is authorized to cast the ballot. 

The Secretary: I cast the ballot of the Association for 
William M. Hill, of Virginia; J. H. Willock, of Penn- 
sylvania; W. L. Moyer, of Montana; S. A. Morrison, of 
Indiana, and Kenneth Clark, of Minnesota, for members 
of the Council of the American Bankers’ Association. 

The President: It gives me great pleasure to announce 
the election of the gentlemen named. Mr. Orde has a 
report of the State Bankers’ Association. 

George F. Orde, of Chicago, Ill.: The representatives 
of the States Bankers’ Association have decided to 
nominate for the Executive Council Geo. W. Bolton, of 
Louisiana; J. P. Huston, of Missouri; F. W. Hayes, of 
Michigan; E. L. Meyer, of Kansas, and John T. Dis- 
mukes, of Florida. 

The President: You have heard the nomination. 

J. H. Tripp, of New York: I move the Secretary cast 
the ballot. (Seconded.) 

The President: You have heard the motion. All in 
favor will say aye. and those opposed, no. It is carried. 

The Secretary: I cast the unanimous ballot of this 
Convention for Geo. W. Bolton, of Louisiana; J. P. Hus- 
ton, of Missouri; J. W. Hayes, of Michigan; E. L. Meyer, 
of Kansas, and Jno. T. Dismukes, of Florida, as members 
of the Executive Council for three years. 

The President: It gives me great pleasure to announce 
that you have elected the gentlemen named for the Ex- 
cutive Council for the ensuing term. 

The President: The next business in order is the elec- 
tion of Vice-Presidents for each State. The Committee 
on Nominations will please report. 

E, J. Buck: The Committee begs leave to submit the 
following names to represent the various States as 
Vice-Presidents: 

Alebama—J. B. Cobbs, Birmingham, Ala. 
Arizona—H. B. Tenney, Cashier, Tucson, Ariz. 


Arkansas—F. H. Head, Cashier, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Alaska—C. M. Summers, Cashier, Juneau. 


California—Jas. K. Lynch, Cashier, San Francisco. 
Colorado—E. C. Newcomb, Cashier, Cripple Creek. 
Connecticut—A. J. Sloper, New Britain. 
Delaware—Jno. H. Danby, Cashier, Wilmington. 
District of Columbia—Jesse B. Wilson, President, Washington- 
Florida—B. H. Barnett, Vice-President, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Georgia—J. D. Wadley, Waycross. 

Idaho—Chas. Himrod, Cashier, Boise City. 
Illinois—D. A. Moulton, Chicago. 

Indiana—O. N. Frenzel, Indianapolis. 

Indian Territory—B. A. Randle, Cashier, Muscogee. 
lowa—H. M. Carpenter. 

Kansas—W. C. Henrici, Kansas City. 
Kentucky—S. N. Leonard, Eddyville. 
Louisiana—P. Youree, Shreveport. 

Maine—Chas. G. Allen, Portland. 
Maryland—Robert B. Dixon, Easton. 
Massachusetts—Otis H. Luke, Boston. 
Michigan——W. Livingston, Detroit. 

Minnesota—W. F. Myers. 

Mississippi—Lawrence Foot, Canton. 

Missouri—C. O. Austin, St. Louis. 

Montana—T. M. Hodgens, Butte. 

Nebraska—W. Gerecke, Staunton. 

New Hampshire—A. L. Mansfield, Hillsboro. 

New Jersey—A. W. Conklin, Newark. 

New Mexico—cC. N. Blackwell, Raton. 

Nevada—C. T. Bender, Reno. 

New York—E. A. Groesbeck, Albany. 

North Carolina—F. H. Fries, Winston. 

North Dakota—Hiram R. Lyon. 

Ohio—D. P. Wheeler, Akron. 

Oklahoma—J. L. Wilkin, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—P. E. Snodgrass, Eugene. 
Pennsylvania—J. R. McAllister, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island—F. A. Cranston, Providence. 

South Carolina—William A. Law, Spartansburg. 
South Dakota—C. L. Norton, Sioux Falls. 
Tennessee—J. L. Hutton, Columbia. 

Texas—F. F. Downs, Temple. 

Utah—Lewis S. Hills, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont—Henry F. Field. 

Virginia—A. Bierne Blair, Richmond. 
Washington—P. C. Kauffman, Tacoma. 

West Virginia—Chas. E. Jolliffe, Mannington. 
Wisconsin—Frederick Kasten, Milwaukee. 
Wyoming—G. E. Abbott, Cheyenne. 

Hawaii—c. H. Cook, Honolulu. 

The Presideut: You have heard the names, what wil? 
you do with them. A delegate moves that the Secretary 
casts the unanimous ballot for the names as read. All 
those in favor say aye, and those opposed, no. It is car- 
ried. 

The Secretary: 1 cast the ballot of the Convention for 
the list of Vice-Fresidents named by the Nominating 
Committee for Vice-Presidents of the Association for 
the ensuing year. 

The President: It gives me great pleasure to announce 
that the gentlemen whose names have been read are 
elected as Vice-Presidents for the several States for the 
ensuing year. 

INSTALLATION OF NEW OFFICERS. 

The President: The next business in order is the in- 
stallation of your officers. It gives me great pleasure to 
present to you your newly elected President. You served 
us well and long as Chairman of our Council. Under 
your administration this Association has grown more in: 
that three years than during all the others of its life. I 
know that in giving up this badge of honor the affairs 
of this Association will be in good and safe hands. I 
turn it over to you saying that it is one of the greatest 
honors that can be conferred upon a banker. [Great 
applause. } 

Alvah Trowbridge: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: To be elected to the Presidency of the American 
Bankers’ Association, an Association of more than 4,500 
bankers of the United States, comprising every one of 
the mostly wealthy and noted and successful, is an honor 
that may well be sought by every one. To be elected to- 
this place as the successor of these gentlemen who have 
done me the honor to accompany me to the platform, of 
the President whv has now done me the honor to intro- 
duce me, succeeding elso such names as Pullen, Mitchel 
and Coe 2nd McMichael, names always honored where’ 
financial operations were thought of, is an honor that I 
will not try to describe to you. I will not try to tell you 
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how it sits in my beart. 1 remember the day when I was 
no taller than that table and was engaged as a clerk in 
a bank at the magnificent salary of six doliars per month, 
most of which I promptly expended for food and clothes. 
The chief duties of the office were to wash the windows 
and the floor, keep the fire in the stove, sweep the side- 
walks and polish the handle of the big front door. There 
is another case of the boy who polished the handle on 
the big front door becoming honored. I accept the honor 
at your hands with a feeling which no words can express, 
and I promise you if there is any possible thing that I 
can do for the advancement of this great American 
Bankers’ Association it shall be performed before the end 
of my service. [Applause.] 

President Hill: Gentlemen of the Convention: This is 
another great pleasure to present to you Col. Myron T. 
Herrick, your First Vice-President. He is a fitting rep- 
resentative of the young and growing West. Having 
served on the Council with him for over four years I 
know his worth; and in performing this, though the last 
act of my official career in this Association, there is none 
that has given me more pleasure. 

[President Hill pinned the Vice-President’s badge on 
Colonel Herrick’s lappel amid the applause of the Con- 
vention. ] 

President Trowbridge: I introduce to you your new 
First Vice-President, Hon. Myron T. Herrick, of Ohio. 

Myron T. Herrick: Ladies and Gentlemen and Fellow 
Members of the American Bankers’ Association: I need 
not tell you that 1 appreciate this honor. I understand 
that the duties of the l’irst Vice-President are mainly 
to plan how he may become President next year, and I 
will endeavor to perform to the best of my ability those 
duties. [Great laughter and applause.] I appreciate 
this honor especially because you seem so willing to give 
it to me: I thank you. [Applause.] 

Robert J. Lowry: I wish to extend the thanks of this 
Convention to the different clubs, the press, the railroads 
and telegraph companies that have been so kind to us 
during this meeting of our Association. I emphasize 
the clubs, you understand. 

President Trowbridge: I do not think I need repeat 
it. As many as favor the resolution of Colonel Lowry 
will say aye. It is unanimously carried. 


APPROPRIATION TO GALVESTON IMMEDIATELY 
TO BE FORWARDED. 


R. D. Kent, of New York: I want to know if there is 
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any technicality stauding in the way of the appropria- 
tion to Galvestun being forwarded? 

The President: The matter has not yet been re- 
ported. 

R. D. Kent: I suggest that the Convention take a re- 
cess of three minutes, and the Council meet in that 
time. 

A Delegate: 1 amend that motion, that the Executive 
Council be authorized by this Convention to take such 
action as in their judgment they think will meet the ap- 
proval of the Convention. ‘The sense of this Convention 
is so plain in regard to sending that $5,000 that it seems 
to me to refer the matter to the Committee is a waste 
of time. 

R. D. Kent: I accept the amendment. 

The Presidert: Is it the sense of the Convention to 
instruct the Executive Council to do that thing? I think 
it would be better if you would pass a resolution request- 
ing or authorizing the Council to do it. 

R. D. Kent: I make that motion. 

The President: As many as are in favor of the resolu- 
tion authorizing and requesting the Executive Council 
to complete this transaction of sending $5,000 to the suf- 
ferers of Galveston, will say aye, and those opposed, no. 
It is unanimously carried. 

Mr. Chamberlain, of Texas: As a delegate from Texas, 
on behalf of the city of Galveston and the State of 
Texas, I wish to return our sincere thanks to you for 
this generous contribution. I can assure you you have 
no idea at the present time of the distress in the city of 
Galveston. 

The President: Is there any further business before 
the Convention? If not, a motion to adjourn is in order. 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS TO RETIRING 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. Farson, of Chicago: We have had many good 
Presidents and none better than Mr. Hill, the gentleman 
who has just retired, and who lives in the suburbs of 
Chicago. I would like to move that a vote of thanks be 
given Mr. Hill and the other gentlemen who retired with 
him for their work last year. (Seconded.) 

The President: As many as favor the resolution will 
please arise. The resolution is adopted. A motion to 
adjourn is in order. 

[The Convention adjourned sine die.] 
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T fle Duties and Liabilities of Trust Companies Acting as 
| Transfer Agents and Registrars. | 


By Henry J..Bowpoin, Second Vice-President Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore. 


The office of Transfer Agent and kegistrar of stock 
is an interesting instance of the operation of forces 
which may, from time to time, arise in the business 
world and, becoming operative, produce their effect in 
the form of an established business custom. In analogy, 
however, to the physical law of motion, the final re- 
sultant of such forces, the established business custom 
in question may, through the inertia of a movement once 
started, become crystallized at a point far beyond that at 
first contemplated, and may ultimately involve legal 
relations and responsibilities, not at first recognized, and 
which remain undetermined until some combination of 
circumstances brings the established custom before the 
courts for interpretation. Until the statute law or the 
courts have so defined or interpreted the legal responsi- 
bilities incident to such custom, all transactions within 
its scope are enshrouded in uncertainty and doubt, ex- 
cept to the extent to which light may be thrown by the 
application of general legal principles. 

It is to the consideration of such a situation that I 
now invite your attention for a few minutes, to the legal 
and business questions involved in the position of a 
Trust Company acting as the Transfer Agent or Regis- 
trar of the stock of another corporation. 

An effort to determine the primary operative reason 
for the now almost universal custom of appointing a 
Transfer Agent for the stocks of large corporations is 
of interest and importance, since such reasous are in 
themselves explanatory of the purpose and intent of 
those who entcr into the legal relations involved in the 
office, and are also evidence of the purpose of those who 
have operated in such office or position in the expecta- 
tion that the discharge of the functions of the oftice 
would meet the requirements of such intent and pur- 
pose. I have not been able to determine definitely the 
causes wu:ch have resulced in this well established cus- 
tom, but it is reasonably certain that it is the evolution of 
a process of thought and reason running in the following 
groove: It is universally established that the transfer 


‘of title to stocks is not complete for all purposes, nor - 


properly evidenced, until the transferee or purchaser 
has been registered as stockholder upon the books of the 
‘corporation; such registration and notation of transfer 
can be performed by the selling owner in person, or by 
his duly authorized attorney, and we all know that the 
latter course is the one almost universally adopted. 


Business convenience, or the inexorable demand for 
business facilities, and the enormous volume of stock 
transferred, then created the necessity for and the cus- 
tom of appointing an Agent whose sole duty it was to 
attend to those transfers, perfect them, complete the 
transaction involved in the purchase and sale of stock, 
and furnish the evidence of such completed transaction 
by the issue of a new certificate to the transferee; both 
the necessity for the office and its importance were, of 
course, apparent. Then, doubtless, the advisability of 
throwing every possible safeguard around the issue and 
transfer of stock being equally apparent, the advantage - 
gained by increasing the difficulty of dishonest combina- 
tions between the officers of the corporation, through 
an increase in the number of persons whose complicity 
would be essential to any fraud, resulted in the custom 
of selecting a corporate agent, a Trust Company, and 
appointing it the Transfer Agent. The capital and sur- 
plus of this Transfer Agent is probably in excess of that 
of the company for which it is acting as such agent;. 
doubtless the Trust Company is so selected from among 
others largely because of its prominence, financial re- 
sponsibility and the consequent security which it offers 
to all those who deal with it. We may fairly assume 
that such are the causes which were creative of the now 
well established custom of appointing Trust Companies 
as Transfer Agents tor the stocks of other corporations. 
Of course we all know that the security which was 
sought to be gained through a multiplicity of officers 
whose signatures upon the certificates were essential 
to its validity in many instances no longer exists in fact, 
because it is quite customary for corporations to have 
large numbers of their certificates of stock duly signed, 
leaving only the name of the stockholder and the num- 
ber of shares blank, and intrusting the certificates in 
this condition in the hands of the Transfer Agent. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact that this one primary reason for the 
establishment of the office has in this manner really 
ceased to exist does not create any probability of the 
ultimate abandonment of the custom; the other reasons 
for its creation still exist, and the continuance of the 
custom is largely insured by the fact that the omission - 
of a Transfer Agent would be regarded as suspicious and 
irregular; in fact, many of the Stock Exchanges require 
the appointment of a Transfer Agent as a condition - 
precedent to the placing of a stock upon its list, and 
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corporations are now so eager to assume all indicia of 
caution and conservatism that we often see a provision 
placed upon the face of tne certificate to the effect that 
the certificate is not valid unless signed by the Transfer 
Agent. In several instances I wave seen this provision 
carried to the extent of requiring not only the signature 
of the Transfer Agent, but also the signature of the 
‘Registrar as essential to the validity of the certificate. 
The office of Transfer Agent may be regarded as a 
permanent institution; it should certainly be reckoned 


with as such. 
A Trust Company, occupying this office, assumes a 


twofold obligation; certainly it assumes a twofold rela- 


tion—first, to the corporation for which it acts as Agent, 
which we will designate the Principal, and, second, to 
those who have an interest in the stock transferred. 

The relation between the Agent and the Principal is 
usually created by a resolution of the Board of the latter 
designating the company as Transfer Agent, accom- 
panied by the payment of an agreed sum which is sup- 
posed to compensate the Agent for the clerical work in- 
volved in making transfers during the succeeding twelve 
months; the compensation is based upon the anticipated 
activity of the stock. 

By clear implication the Agent holds itself out as com- 


_petent to discharge the duties of the office. What are 


these duties ? 

Broadly speaking, the Agent agrees to perform for 
the Principal the work of passing upon the evidences of 
transfer of title to the Principal’s stock, and of perfect- 
ing such transfers as are in proper shape by the due nota- 
tion of the transfer and the issue of a new certificate. 
If no Agent were appointed the Corporation Principal 
would itself perform all this work, and, of course, all 
the liabilities incident thereto would rest upon it, and 
such was the case until the custom and office in question 
were created. But having appointed such Agent, what 
measure of responsibility to the Principal attaches to 


‘the agency, and is impliedly assumed by the Agent in 


accepting the office ? 

At this point we pass beyond the circle of light 
thrown by established law, and find ourselves involved 
in uncertainty and doubt. Is the relation so established 
between the Principal and Agent that of simple agency, 
to whi¢h the usual law of such relation may be applied 
with certainty, and the liability of the Agent may be 
considered with confidence as limited to the conse- 
quences of lack of good faith and ordinary skill, com- 
petency and knowledge ? Or must the duties assumed 
by the Agent be so performed as to satisfy the require- 
ments of the situation which would exist if no Agent 
had heen appointed, but the Principal had remained 
in direct touch with its stockholders, and without the 
interposition of any intermediary ? In other words, 


_must the Agent so perform its duties as to fully dis- 


charge the responsibility which the Principal is under 
to its stockholders, in all that pertains to the preserva- 
tion of the stockholders’ interest and title until such 
interest and title is duly divested and transferred, and 
is the Agent responsible for all consequences ensuing 
to ihe Principal from a failure to so perform its duties ? 

Tn an effort to reach a conclusion upon the measure of 
responsibility assumed it should be borne in mind that 
the creation of the office is, apparently, at least, due to 
pressure rather from without than from within the corpo- 
ration; this creation is not due to the requirements of 
business facilities and convenience of the corporation 
in perfecting the current transfers of its stock, but is 
‘lue, certainly in great measure, to influences outside the 
corporation—to a demand for security not afforded 
within the corporation’s own organization and conse- 


quently sought for outside that organization, through a - 


Separate existence, removed as far as possible from the 
influences and control of that organization. 

The decisions of record, so far as I have been able 
to discover, are upon cases where there was some gross 
default by the Agent in the discharge of its duties; I 
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find no case presented involving the liability to the Prin- 
cipal when due care, skill and knowledge were exercised, 
nor where the court has decided what, in any specific 
case, would constitute duc care, skill and knowledge; 
but in view of the causes which have resulted in the 
office and custom, and of the practically absolute éontrol 
exercised in most instances by the Agent, it is certainly 
prudent for us to anticipate that the courts will decide, 
when the proper case is presented, that the Agent is re-- 
sponsible to its Principal in the full measure of the con- 
sequences resulting to the Principal for any acts of the 
Agent. 

The degree of legal liability to the Principal may, of 
course, be restricted by the terms of any agreement en- 
tered into between the Principal and the Agent, and such 
limitation may be made operative betveen the Agent and 
those interested in the stock transferred if the latter are 
charged with legal notice of the restriction upon full lia- 
bility, but certainly in the great majority of instances the 
relation is created by the method described—that is, by a 
resolution of the Board of the Principal designating the 
Company which is to act as Transfer Agent and the tacit 
acceptance by the latter of the duties of the office and 
the fee agreed upon. Clearly there is no limitation of 
liability here—the relation is left charged with such re- 
sponsibilities as the court may decide to be implied in the 
transaction. Can it be successfully argued that, while 
the Agent agreed to perform the work, and accepted a 
cash consideration therefor, the responsibility for the 
consequences of mistake, however innocent, impliedly: 
remains where it formerly rested, upon the Principal, 
it having parted with the control of the situation? I 
apprehend not. 

If such be the conclusion which courts will reach, we 
are confronted by the fact that the many legal questions 
and difficulties involved in the transfer of stock, ques- 
tions which bave brought forth volumes of legal text- 
books and decisions, are presented to the Agent, or, 
speaking more practically, to the knowledge of its trans- 
fer clerk and his discretion and discrimination in deter- 
mining what questions should be referred to counsel for 
solution ard action. The Agent must not do, or leave: 
undone, any matter or thing whatsoever by which its 
Principal suffers loss directly, or by which it falls under 
liability to any one having property interest in its stock 
by reason of any impairment of that interest; the Agent 
must see that there is no overissue of stock, either by 
direct fraudulent act of its own employees or by issue 
of new certificates upon surrender of old ones with forged 
indorsements, or by permitting an unauthorized transfer 
of stock, thereby rendering possible the fraudulent loss 
to innocent parties, even if unknown and practically un- 
knowable either to the Principal or Agent. The Agent 
is charged with knowledge of the signatures of the 
stockholders of its Principal, and with the legal capacity 
of the stockholder to transfer his stock; for example, 
in the case of Chew vs. Bank, Maryland, 292, a cofpora- 
tion was held liable for permitting a transfer upon the 
genuine signature of a stockholder who had become non 
compos, the fact of which the defendant was in complete 
ignorance. If this bank had been fortunate enough to 
have appointed a strong Trust Company as Transfer 
Agent. and this stock transfer had been passed by its 
Agent, the ultimate liability might have been shifted. 
Again, the Agent is charged with knowledge of the 
terms and powers under which a trustee stockholder 
acts, it having been decided that the word Trustee on 
a certificate of stock carries with it, in many cases, re- 
sponsibility of full knowledge of the powers of the 
trustee and the terms of the trust. A refusal by an 
Agent to transfer stock on demand is ground for suit, 
unless it is ultimately decided that the refusal was based 
upon adequate reasons, or upon lack of proper evidence 
of the right to demand transfer. 

Of course the Agent is responsible to its Principal - 
for all acts of fraud or negligence committed by the 
Agent or by any one in its employ by which the Prin- 
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cipal suffers loss or damage. It is practically impossible 
for the higher officers of the Agent to scrutinize every 
transfer or to keep the Principal’s certificate book under 
personal guard, so that many opportunities for fraud 
are open to the Agent’s clerk having charge of transfers 
and with the certificate book of the Principal, signed 


‘ in blank, in his possession. The case of Bank of Ken- 


tucky vs. Schuylkill Bank (1 Parson’s Select Equity 
Cases, 180} 1s instructive as being a leading and one of 
the few instances in which the legal relations which we 
are considering have come before the court for interpre- 
tation, and interesting as showing the utter dispropor- 
tion between the average fee of the Transfer Agent and 
the financial responsibility assumed. 

This was a bill in equity in 1839, brought by the Bank 
of Kentucky, a corporation created by the State of Ken- 
tucky, against the Schuylkill Bank. The plaintiff had 
the power under its charter to establish transfer agencies 
where it pleased, which power was exercised, and the 
Schuylkill Bank was appointed its transfer Agent in 
Philadelphia on a salary of five hundred dollars per an- 
num. The bill charged and the proof showed that Levis, 
cashier of the defendant, who had charge of the transfer 
of the plaintiff's stock, made a fraudulent overissue to 
the extent of about thirteen hundred thousand dollars. 
The bill also charged that the plaintiff was being sued 
by some of the holders of the spurious stock, and that it 
had purchased some of said stock in the hands of inno- 
cent purchasers without notice, and that it was ready to 
do the like in a!l such cases. The plaintiff further 
claimed that by virtue of an act of assembly of 
the State of Pennsylvania it represented all the holders 
of said stock. It asked, among other things, for an ac- 
counting, and for a decree against the defendant for the 
par value of the stock thus surreptitiously issued, with 
interest thereon, and also for damages sustained. The 
court decreed that the defendant pay unto the plaintiff 
$1,184,738 as a just indemnity for the loss, detriment and 
damages to which the plaintiff and the holders of the 
stock had been put or suffered by reason of the fraudu- 
lent issue of 13,185 shares of stock of the plaintiff by the 
defendant while Transfer Agent of the plaintiff, through 
the knowledge, procurement and assistance of Levis. In 
reaching this conclusion the court used the following 
language: 

(Page 217.) 

“ What is a transfer agency ? It is a very harmless 


. thing. It amounts to nothing more than the witnessing 


of the conveyance by one person to another, of personal 
property, viz.: stock of an incorporated company; and in 
this case, also, to furnishing the purchaser a certificate 
of ownership of such stock, on the surrender of a previ- 
ous certificate of like character held by the seller. 

“This is a very simple business, involving little or 
no risk or hazard; requiring nothing but ordinary care 
and fidelity in its performance. If the necessities of one 
bank require its stock to be transferred in another place, 
whether in the State of its creation or out of it, why 
cannot it ask aid of a correspondent bank that does all 
its other business in such a place? And why cannot 
such a correspondent bank afford the aid required ? In 
the charter of the Schuylkill Bank there is found nothing 
in terms forbidding the execution of such a friendly 
office, either to another bank of our own or of a sister 
State.” 

(Pages 239-240.) 

“First, it is contended that the contract for this 
agency being made by the president and directors of an 
incorporated bank, it became, from a necessity equally 
known to both parties, requisite to employ the assistance 
of sub-agents in its execution. That the cashier of the 
Schuylkill Bank was the sub-agent, so chosen by that 
corporation with the assent and approbation of the com- 
plainants; that all the frauds charged in the bill were 
perpetuated by him without the conusance and con- 
nivance of the president; and that under such circum- 
stances the bank is no further responsible for his acts 


than arises from the general obligation of every principa) 
agent to act with good faith and ordinary care in the 
selection of a secondary agent. The principle on which 
this position rests is the familiar one that when it is 
usual and necessary for a principal agent to employ a 
sub-agent, as, for example, a broker or auctioneer, to 
transact the business, in such a case the principal agent 
will not ordinarily be responsible for the negligence or 
misconduct of the sub-agent, if he has used reasonable 
diligence in his choice as to the skill and ability of the 
sub-agent. But, indisputable as is this principle, it has 
no relevancy to an agency like the present. The cashier 
of a bank, while carrying into execution, under the or- 
ders of the directors, a lawful contract, such as the con- 
tract of creating this agency is shown to have been. 1s in 
no sense of the word a sub-agent of the board of di- 
restors.” 

(Page 241.) 

“In fact, when the business of the agency has 
reached that point, the principal agent is not an agent 
so much to sell as to select on behalf of his principal 
some one competent to execute a necessary function for 
him, which the agent cannot perform himself; and all 
the cases referred to in this connection are but the vari- 
ous developments of this common principle. But was it 
ever heard of, that an agent charged with negligence or 
fraud, could relieve himself from liability to his prin- 
cipal by showing that his clerk or porter were the imme- 
diate actors in the wrong and acted without his author- 
ity ? If such metaphysical niceties would be at once 
repudiated in a natural person, why should they be 
recognized in a corporation ?” 

The comments of the court upon the general nature 
of the relation are, I take it, obiter dicta, and, not being 
essential to the conclusion reached by the court, are 
deprived of all weight as precedent or decision. 

You observe that in this case the defendant was not 
allowed to plead its due diligence and care in selecting 
its cashier, but was held to full accountability to its 
Principal. I can find no sufficient reason upon which 
to base a theory that would differentiate between the 
ultimate responsibility for such fraud as was perpetrated 
in the Kentucky Bank case and the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the consequences of passing a forged or un- 
authorized transfer, with absolute innocence of intent 
upon the part of the Agent and its employees. Let us 
assume that the plaintiff is an infant who has been in- 
jured by the defalcation of its trustee in transferring 
stock; the corporation whose stock is so transferred is 
clearly liable (Marbury vs. Ehlen, 72 Md., 206). Is not 
the Agent who was paid by that corporation to assume 
for it the duties of making its transfers liable in turn 
to that corporation for the consequences of an improper 
performance of those duties ? 

The decisions upon the liability of the Transfer Agent 
to the Principal are few in number; the direct liability - 
of the Transfer Agent to the injured stockholder has 
apparently not been before a court of last resort, but 
the application of established legal principles to the 
latter proposition would seem to fix the Agent’s liability 
to the stockholder as completely as the decisions noted 
established the Agent’s liability to its Principal, and we 
reach the conclusion that the Agent must answer to the 
stockholder for all damages suffered by the former 
tnrough such illegal or unauthorized transfers for which 
the corporation whose stock is so transferred would be 
held liable. 

The stockholder’s case against the agent is strength- | 
ened by a regulation of the Stock Exchanges requiring 
the appointment of a Transfer Agent—for such require- 
ment is in the nature of a demanded safeguard and pre- 
caution upon which the stockholder and the stock trad- 
ing public have a right to rely. The case becomes yet 
stronger if the certificate contains a statement or notice 
that its validity is dependent upon the signature of the 
Transfer Agent, for in that instance such signature 
gives to the certificate a vitality and credit which it 
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would not have unless so signed. Such Stock Exchange 
requirements for listing and such provisions on the face 
of the certificate would seem to strongly emphasize the 
responsibility which the Agent assumes toward its Prin- 
cipal and the latter’s stockholders. 

Apparently the injured stockholder could successfully 
pursue either his corporation, the Principal, or the Agent, 


or both. 
REGISTRAR OF STOCK. 

At the second annual meeting of this Section (August 
24th, 1898) an able paper upon this general subject was 
presented by Mr. Felix Rackemann, of counsel of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, in which the author 
drew a distinction between the legal responsibilities of 
a Transfer Agent and those of a Registrar of Corporate 
Securities, considering that the latter were broader than 
the former. He places the origin of the office in the 
fraudulent overissue of the stock of the New York & 
New Haven Railroad Company by its President and 
Transfer Agent, the transaction being known as the 
“Schuyler Frauds.” (N. Y. & N. H. Rd. vs. Schuyler, 
34 N. Y., 30.) 

This occurrence emphasized the necessity of further 
safeguards around the issue and transfers of stock and 
resulted in the passage (in January, 1869,) of a regulation 
by the N. Y. Stock Exchauge under the terms of which 
corporations whose stocks are listed are required to 
appoint a responsible Agency at which a registry of 
the stock shall be kept. The keeper of this registry is 
‘known as the Hegistrar; the sole purpose of the office 
seems to have been the creation of another check against 
overissue. 

The appointment is made by resolution of the Board 
of the appointing company and is accompanied by the 
payment of a small cash consideration gauged by the 
degree of activity with which it is anticipated the stock 
will be transferred or dealt in. The Transfer Agent 
makes the transfer, issues the new certificate to the 
transferee, which, together with the old certificate and 
such separate powers or evidences as May accompany 

‘jt, are sent to the Registrar and duly noted upon books 
kept for that purpose. Since the function to be per- 
formed by the Registrar, which it holds itself out as 
competent to discharge, is that of a check against the 
Transfer Agent, in guarding against an overissue of 
stock, it becomes necessary for the Registrar to scruti- 
nize all transfers since the issue of a certificate, except 
against one, legally canceled, for the same number of 
shares would necessarily result in an overissue. This 
duty the Registrar impliedly, by its acceptance of the 
office and fee, agrees to discharge. 

Obviously, if the Registrar certifies the issuance of 
a certificate, thereby placing upon it the last and high- 
“est indicia of validity, and loss results to the Principal 
toerefrom, the Registrar has failed to fulfill the purpose 
of its appointment; if, by such action, loss inures to a 
stockholder whose property rights have been wrongfully 
divested thereby, cannot such sto~kholder recover from 
the Registrar, the signature of the latter, in acceptance 
and approval of the evidences of the transfer, being 
essential to the transfer and being the last act in con- 
summation of the transaction by which the stockholder 
is injured ? 

In the absence of an expressed agreement limiting the 
liabuity of the Registrar, it would seem that the accept- 
Ance of the office carries an acceptance of responsibility 
for failure to properly perform the functions of the 
office, and that, unless such limitation of liability is 
brought to the knowledge of the stockholder, and of 
those who may, from time to time, become such, the 
acceptance of the oftice would also imply an acceptance 

of responsibility for all acts of the Registrar whereby 
the stockholder is wrongfully deprived of his property 
interest in the stock. Here again the case against the 
Registrar is strengthened by the quite customary regu- 

lations of Stock Exchanges requii-ng the signature or 


counter-signature of a Registrar as essential to the valid- 
ity of the certificate. 

The duties and liabilities of Registrar do not, in my 
opinion, differ in any marked degree from those of a 
Transfer Agent. 

It has been suggested that in ¢ase of difficulty or 
doubt the responsibility of decision should be thrown 
by the Agent‘or Registrar upon the Principal and defi- 
nite instructions be asked for. This request would, if 
answered, relieve the Agent from liability to the Prin- 
cipal; it would certainly be evidence that the Agent con- 
sidered itself liable only for the usual responsibility of 
an Agent, but 1 doubt the practical value of the sugges- 
tion because the request for instructions by the Agent 
would probably not meet with any satisfactory response. 

I have, in representing a Transfer Agent, asked the 
Principal for instructions, and to my surprise received 
them. I anticipated, however, at the time that the Prin- 
cipal’s reply would practically be, ‘‘ You have been paid 
to perform the work of noting our transfers, and have, 
by acceptance of your fee, agreed to decide these ques- 
tions yourself and assume the consequences of an erro- 
neous decision, therefore we decline to instruct you and 
thereby reassume the ultimate consequences of mistake 
in the law or facts. Your signature is essential to the 
validity of the new certificate, and you put it on or 
refuse it at your peril, not ours.” 

Such position would be difficult to assail, and I am 
strongly inclined to the belief that such would be my 
position if, representing the Principal, I were applied 
to for instructions by a Transfer Agent er Registrar. 

It may be that the weight of ultimate decisions by 
the courts, when the responsibilities of these offices 
have been presented for determination, will result in the 
application of the general rule governing the relation 
of Principal and Agent, and in holding the Agent respon- 
sible only for the consequences of due care, skill and 
knowledge, and in establishing that such measure of re- 
sponsibility only attaches to or is implied by the assump- 
tion of the office. But if such is the case, it remains 
true that the questions which may arise in the transfer 
of stocks are most obscure and involved, and that the 
assumption of the skill and knowledge requisite to. dis- 
charge the duty of passing upon such questions is a dan- 
gerous duty for any corporation to assume. 

The responsibility of passing on transfers is one of the 
most important duties devolving upon the counsel of any 
corporation; as the number of corporations for which a 
Trust Company acts as Transfer Agent or Registrar In- 
creases, the weight of its responsibility as such Agent, 
even under the usual limitation of an Agent’s liability, 
also increases through multiplication of the chances of 
innocent error and mistake, in proportions which it is 
not pleasant to contemplate. 

It would seem, here, that a point has been reached 
when Trust Companies may, with possible advantage, 
pause to investigate and consider carefully the degree 
of liability which we so readily assume in accepting 
the position of Transfer Agent and Registrar, and, this 
being determined, to see if the scale of fees is commensu- 
rate with that responsibility. 

Evidently the primary operative causes have resulted 
in the creation of an office which involves more liability 
than would, ai first sight, have been supposed to attach 
thereto. Possibly the nomenclature of these oftices— 
Agent, one who acts for another, and Registrar, one who 
performs the act of registering—has obscured the true 
relation and has created a feeling of confidence which is 
misplaced. Certainly it is anomalous that the extreme 
care and ingenuity which have been displayed in ex- 
pressly limiting the liability of the Trustee in the dis- 
charge of the Trust under a corporate mortgage, nowhere 
appear in restricting the responsibility in making trans- 
fers of stocks in transactions involving untold amounts. 

If the degree of responsibility is that which I have 
indicated, and the legal relation is not that of Agent and 
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Principal, that nomenclature being misleading, but is 
that of employer and employee, the Transfer Agent hav- 
ing assumed for a cash consideration all the responsi- 
bilities incident to the proper performance of the work, 
both to the body corporate so employing and to its indi- 
vidual members—those interested in its stock—is not the 
average of fees paid for such work entirely incommensu- 
rate with the risk, even applying, as a standard, the 
rate of premiums charged by Bonding Companies under 
the existing conditions of unbridled competition ? It 
would seem to be scarcely commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility assumed even if the liability is only to ex- 
ercise due care, skill and knowledge in such transac- 
tions. 

If my views are correct we are now engaged in the 
cheapest form of insurance ever devised; it is good busi- 
ness for the average corporation to employ a strong 
Trust Company to make its transfers, and, for a few 
hundred dollars premium, assume the risks of defalca- 
tion and innocent error. 

Of course the large majority of transfers are in usual 
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course of Stock Exchange business, and present no rew 
or novel conditions, and only those in which statute or 
established decisions furnish a safe guide, but we may 
be at any moment called out of the beaten path and con- 
fronted with facts, essential and with but little to indi- 
cate their existence, to which the well-known legal prin- 
ciples, and customary procedure, may or may not apply, 
and upon the decision, to transfer or not transfer, may 
depend a possible heavy loss. 

In presenting these views I am conscious of occupy- 
ing the uncomfortable but relatively easy position of a 
critic of existing conditions who is unprepared to suggest 
an adequte remedy. 

If, however, the matter receives your consideration 
and that of your counsel, some system will doubtless be 
devised by which the degree of liability which we are 
willing to assume will be defined and properly evidenced. 
or a scale of fees will be established which fairly repre- 
sents the responsibilities assumed, if they are deter- 
mined, or the risks involved, if the responsibilities of 
the office remain undetermined. 


The Proper Conservative Attitude of Trust Companies Toward 
Corporate E:nterprises. 


By Joun E. Borne, President Colonial Trust Company, New York City. 


Trust Companies have had, for years, relationships 
with certain corporate enterprises; they have acted as 
trustees in railroad and other corporation mortgages; 
as transfer agents and registrars of stocks issued by 
such corporations; and have performed various func- 
tions which, being purely clerical and administrative, 
call for no discretion in attitude or relationship, which 
latter consists, largely, of a proper performance of cer- 
tain duties. The great industrial development, however, 
of the past few—and particularly the last two—years, 
has created another field of usefulness and activity for 
Trust Companies, and their services have been made 
use of in bringing into existence certain large corporate 
enterprises, in some instances new, and in the other, and 
by far the greater number, the result of the consolidating 
and joining together of already existing firms and com- 
panies. Here the Trust Company may act as interme- 
diary in various ways; it may become the depositary of 
stocks and bonds, titles and equities of corporations and 
firms; the holder of purchase moneys and payer of the 
same; the collector of subscription moneys and issuer of 
new securities under agreements of consolidation; and 
it performs the various and varying functions incident 
to each particular case. 

Being thus brought into close contact with an organ- 
ization, it becomes associated, in the public mind, with 
its formation; and its relationship with the enterprise is 
considered an indorsement of the good faith and probity 
of the organizers of the same. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that a Trust Company should in every 
ease thoroughly satisfy itself on these points, and that 
it should decline any business connection where these 
are at all doubtful, otherwise it will lay itself open to 
future criticism and will be bound to suffer in standing. 
No business function should be entertained where the 
least cloud exists. 

A Trust Company should take the same view of a 
corporate enterprise that a merchant takes of a cus- 
tomer. The shrewd merchant first satisfies himself of 
the standing, both financial and moral, of the applicant 
for his merchandise, and if he is satisfied on both points, 
he gives him commensurate credit; if he is not satisfied 
on either of the above points, he will either refuse to 
open business connections, or will, at any rate, limit 
them to a strictly cash basis. The Trust Company must 
take the same view of corporate enterprises. If their 


financial and moral standing is excellent, it can afford 
to lend them its credit; if these are not so, it should not 
even deal with them, as the merchant does, on a cash 
basis; it will save itself embarrassment and criticism by 
not establishing business connections with them. Being 
thoroughly satisfied, however, it can serve a corpora- 
tion in many ways; it can act as its reference (and the 
reference of a Trust Company goes a very long way and 
has a decided influence in the public mind; hence, the 
necessity of being most careful in this direction); it can 
bring it into contact with capitalists, and it can further 
its interests legitimately in various directions, without 
in any way becoming sponsor of its ultimate business 
success. With this it should not concern itself, and it 
should in no sense ever become the exploiter of any busi- 
ness, or the guarantor, in any way, of its future success. 
Where any other course is adopted, the very laws of 
chance will make a Trust Company, at some time or 
other, sponsor for one enterprise out of many that will 
fail of success or prove disappointing, and this will re- 
flect more seriously on it and hurt its general standing 
and reputation more than it has been benefited by the 
success of the many. 

Therefore, it should not become the exploiter of a cor- 
poration’s future possible success. This should be made 
very clear by a thoroughly neutral attitude. A Trust 
Company should practically say to the public: 

“We know the originators of this enterprise; we are 
satisfied with their ability, responsibility, honesty and 
good intentions; as to the possibility of profit in the busi- 
ness, however, that every investor must look into for 
himself.” 

The recent industrial movement has brought to the 
front organizers and promoters of many classes. The 
responsible, serious one is readily known as such by his 
athiiations. The irresponsible, obscure one makes up in 
assurance what he lacks in the more desirable requi- 
sites; he secures his clientele by representing himself as 
more important than he is; he endeavors to secure the 
co-operation of a Trust Company by a generosity in 
prospective, which has behind it the ulterior motive of 
using the Company for the purpose of giving him a fic- 
titious credit and standing. I have no doubt all of you 
are familiar with this character. He has no objection to 
any charge you propose on an issue of bonds, and consid- 
ers any figure you may give him for the performance of 
































prospective services perfectly satisfactory. He makes 
with you a tentative arrangement which, as he possesses 
no responsibility, is rather one-sided at best; and then 
you find him using your name freely, as being behind 
him and his particular enterprise. His methods of ingra- 
tiation are various, but they have all one purpose and 
only one result with regard to yourselves. He is to be 
shunned. 

It therefore seems to me that the proper conservatism 
of attitude of a Trust Company toward a corporate insti- 
tution lies in assuring itself, always, of the standing of 
its originators; in not entering into business relationship 
with other than responsible, respectable parties; in as- 
sisting such parties, by vouching for them, where their 
standing is assured; and in taking no part in exploiting 
the profit earning side of any enterprise. By assuming 
this course it will carry out the functions which fall to 
it logically, in the present era of industrial development 
—namely, that of facilitating the formation of reputable 
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corporations. Here, in order to retain the confidence of 
the public, its functions should end. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that in preparing this 
article I do so with the knowledge that the business of 
Trust Companies in various portions of the United 
States differs materially, and that what may be looked 
on as proper functions in one section of the Union may 
be considered as either too conservative, or not conserva- 
tive enough, in some other section. I have the hope, 
however, that the above conclusions will be acquiesced 
in by the majority of my brothers in active Trust Com- 
pany service. It seems to me that the position of a 
Trust Company must be like that of Cesar’s wife, above 
suspicion; it should, in itself, represent the highest form 
of commercial and financial credit; and it can only do 
this by keeping free from entangling alliances which 
may provoke criticism and injure its standing in the 
community of finance. 


The Advantages of Operating Safe Deposit Vaults in Connection 
With Trust Compantes. 


By WitiiAM A. CARR, Treasurer Union Trust Company, Pittsburg. 


he trend of the times in business life is toward com- 
bination, the bringing of all auxiliary lines around a 
main business. The ‘‘ department store,” so arranged 
and furnished as to enable the purchaser to make all 
his purchases under one roof, and so to save his time 
and the annoyance of using his credit in a number of 
business houses, is a striking illustration. The same 
principle operated in the ‘“ department store” applies, 
and with equal advantage, to a Trust Company. 

The strictly up-to-date Trust Company, under its 
corporate powers, is given an opportunity to make itself 
indispensable to large classes of a community inside and 
outside of the business world. It can avail itself of this 
opportunity, as the department store does, by grouping 
around its main business all its auxiliary lines of busi- 
ness under the direction of bright, progressive managers. 

Some Trust Companies make a specialty of a particu- 
lar work and give no attention to the departmental pol- 
icy; but these companies are not foliowing the trend of 
the times as we have earlier seen it to be. In a well-or- 
ganized Trust Company there are departments, and of 
various kinds. These departments are needed for the 
convenience of the customer, will be appreciated by him, 
and will tend to fix him in the permanent list of custom- 
ers. One of these departments popular with the cus- 
tomer, and, we may add, profitable to the company, is 
the “Safe Deposit Department.” As an ilustration: A 
customer of the banking department desires to purchase 
bonds. His relations with the banking department have 
been satisfactorily and fully established. He is intro- 
duced to the manager of the bond department, and, deal- 
ing with him, he makes selection and purchase of certain 
bonds. It happens, however, as is often the case, that, 
for convenience in making deliveries or sales, he desires 
to have a safe place in which to deposit his bonds, in- 
stead of registering them. The bond department mana- 
ger, learning his wish and need, now introduces him to 
the manager of the Safe Deposit Department. The plan 
of boxes in that department is submitted and he makes a 
Selection suitable to his requirements. Then, upon his 
signing a contract for the use of his box, the key thereof 
is delivered to him and his bonds are deposited therein. 

There is, we admit, little direct profit in the Safe De- 
posit Department when run on a small scale, but the in- 
direct profit of keeping your customer in the house may 
be considerable. And while the box rent may be small, 
a fair profit will likely accrue from the sale of the bonds. 
The fundamental principle in business is in keeping 


your customer—in making him feel satisfied that you 
are doing the best that can be done for his interests un- 
der all the circumstances. When once he has favored 
you with his patronage, if you have the departments 
needed to accommodate his requirements and in each of 
such departments his interests are carefully handled, he 
will remain with you, and the net results of his business, 
running through the various departments accommodat- 
ing him, will likely be important. 

There are many women customers in these times and 
their number is constantly increasing. They especially 
prefer to have their safe deposit boxes with the com- 
pany that transacts their trust or banking business. 
They can deposit their coupons, notes, collaterals or 
other securities in the banking department for collection 
and thereby save time, risk and the inconvenience that 
attends transacting business at several places. The 
guard of the Safe Deposit Department should be particu- 
lar in his attention to the ladies, saving them as much 
trouble as possible. He should see*that their boxes are 
earefully inserted in the proper space in the Safe De- 
posit Vault, and, when removed, carry them to the cou- 
pon rooms. These little attentions are gratefully re- 
ceived, and not only do much toward making the renters 
of boxes feel that their patronage is appreciated, but 
lead them to tell their frinds, and to so become active 
agents for the company in soliciting new business. 

The manager of one of the large Trust Companies in 
New York recently said that they had many renters, 
both men and women, having no one to assist them in 
their money matters, who would frequently have the 
guard in charge help them to cut their coupons and 
arrange them in envelopes for deposit in the banking de- 
partment of that company. 

The first Safe Deposit Company in the City of Pitts- 
burg was organized in the year 1867. Since that time 
there have been at least ten additional ones established, 
including banks which rent boxes. 

As to the style of locks for Safe Deposit boxes, it is 
very desirable to have double locks with two escutch- 
eons. Many of the renters suppose, when the guard 
places his key in the same escutcheon they use, that he 
has access to the boxes. This is a mistake, and the im- 
pression should be avoided as far as possible. The 


guards and managers of the Safe Deposit Department 
should be careful to see that the renters properly re- 
place their boxes in their own compartment. 

As to general powers of attorney granting admission 
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to Safe Deposit boxes, they should specificaly set forth 
that the attorney in fact has authority to open the box, 
for while some companies consider a general power of 
attorney sufficient authority, others insist that a specific 
power be given, granting that privilege. 

The advertising for the Safe Deposit Department 
should be kept up continuously, and should be of a rich, 
neat and attractive character. Of course, you do not get 
immediate results from your advertising. It is like the 
farmer sowing his seed; he has to wait until the seed 
finally develops into the crop, and this means that he 
will reap his harvest perhaps a year afterward. This 
law applies as well to the advertising of the Safe De- 
posit Department, and of all the other departments of a 
large Trust Company. One of the prominent merchants 
of Philadelphia at one time, having occasion to increase 
his credit, sent his credit man to New York to see Mr. 
A. T. Stewart concerning the granting of a larger line. 
The credit man admitted that the profits made by his 
concern were not sufficient for the amount of business 
done, and upon this admission the additional credit was 
declined. The principal of the house then went to New 
York to obtain, if possible, the desired credit, meeting 
with the same result. Later he requested a personal in- 
terview with Mr. Stewart, who at first also declined to 
grant him further credit; but when, upon considering his 
claim, Mr. Stewart asked him, “ How much money did 
you pay for advertising last year?” and received the 
answer, “ $94,000,” he said, “Add this to your profit for 
last year, and it shows you a very handsome return.” 
As the result of this new light on the situation, Mr. 
Stewart said, “ You can have the additional credit. You 
will not begin to realize until this year the benefit from 


the money you paid last year for advertising.” This ig 
true of Trust Company advertising. A great deal of 
missionary work is done from which no returns are re- 
ceived for one, two, and in some cases, three years. But 
by careful, judicious and persistent advertising fair re- 
sults are sure to come, if you have the facilities for tak- 
ing care of the business, and treat your customers polite- 
ly and handle their business with care. 

The Safe Deposit Department should be made as at- 
tractive as possible. Some of these places are very dis- 
mal looking. Last summer, when in London, I visited 
one which was so gloomy that it reminded me very much 
of a dungeon, with its heavy grille grates and bars and 
its dim lights. The largest Safe Deposit Department I 
have ever seen is that in connection with the Credit 
Lyonnais, in Paris, this one department covering four 
floors. It is four stories under ground; all the different en- 
trances are carefully guarded, and all the renters are care- 
fully examined as they pass in. The Safe Deposit boxes 
are in large cupboards, and each of these cupboards in 
turn has a variety of assorted boxes, so that it is im- 
possible to get into more than one compartment at a 
time. 

In ordering Safe Deposit boxes for a company it is 
difficult to decide on the sizes to place in the vault, as 
the demand varies. The proper way is to buy them in 
sections and sort them up to suit the demand. 

One of the most successful novelties which we use 
in advertising our Safe Deposit Department is a small 
tin box in which renters can collect their diamonds, 
jewelry, etc., and place in their Safe Deposit box. We 
have sent out 2,500 of them and have met with the best 
results. 


Trust Company Advertising. 


By RIcHARD L. CraAmpTON of the Northern Trust Company, Chicago. 


Occasionally one finds a man who says that it is not 
good business ethics for Trust Companies to advertise. 
The average man will admit they may advertise. The 


officers of most companies, 1 believe, think they should- 


advertise. The signs of the times say they must adver- 
tise—that is, if increasing dividends are desired. 

By advertising I mean the broader definition; all that 
goes to make favorable publicity. 

Many of the older Trust Companies have established 
reputations in their respective cities which keep on 
bringing new business to them three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year, but even they must let the growing 
generations of this advertising age know that an up-to- 
date business is still being done at the old stand. The 
newer Trust Companies, particularly those in the West, 
where the functions of a Trust Company are only begin- 
ning to be understood, must make an advertising invest- 
ment for the business of ten or twenty years in the 
future. 

Perhaps in no business can good advertising be con- 
sidered as favorably in the light of an investment as by 
Trust Companies doing the usual Estate business. The 
Estate of a person, who to-day is favorably impressed 
with the stability and business policy of a Trust Com- 
pany sufficiently to name it as Executor and Trustee in 
his will, may become a trust for many years, and while 
the results are a long ways off. the companies which are 
making the best impression upon the public to-day 
through their advertising will later on, other things be- 
ing equal, reach greater resulis than those which do not 
advertise. 

The question then is as to the best methods of adver- 
tising. This will always be a matter of opinion. One 
man holds tenaciously to a style which another regards 
altogether wasteful, if not absolutely injurious. Some one 


has said that advertising is one of the modern wonders. 
The established principles are certainly of a very gen- 
eral character and the secrets are hard to discover. 

Each company should have some one, preferably an 
officer, to attend to all advertising matters, at least so far 
as relates to the general policy, in order that he may be 
hrought to study more carefully the latest methods of 
reaching the people. I say preferably an officer, for the 
reason that I believe it will greatly promote the best in- 
terests of the company to have some one in authority 
who appreciates the importance of the subject, under- 
stands the policy of the institution and is on an equal 
footing with those whom he can consult with greater ad- 
vantage than can an employee, or an outside advertiser. 

The duty of creating new business is certainly of as 
great importance and more difficult than merely execut- 
ing the business in hand, and should receive correspond- 
ing attention. I have been unable to learn of a single 
instance where professional advertisers, not familiar 
with Trust Company business, have been able to give 
satisfactory results unaided. I can see no reason for this 
except that their point of view has been greatly biased 
by their experience in handling advertising to sell goods. 
Trust Companies do not have goods to sell. They simply 
are giving publicity to their stability, their methods and 
their terms. In all of this the personal equation is the 
largest factor. It is, then, largely a matter of impressing 
the public with the personality of the management with- 
out seeming to do so. 

The public knows an institution through its adver- 
tising. Therefore it should be absolutely the best. If the 
person in charge of it is unfamiliar with the subject he 
will do well to call in one of the best advertisers he can 
find as an assistant, expecting to pay him well for his 
services; but 1 believe it is necessary, in order to obtain 














good results, to study the situation independently, and in 
a large measure to act independently of his advice. First 
of all study the constituency carefully and its point of 
view. Different localities and different constituencies 
require very different methods. If it is expected to get 
the money back that is invested in advertising, with a 
fair percentage in addition, it is essential that the details 
of the matter receive such careful attention that they 
may be considered as being almost on a scientific basis. 
Better not advertise if you cannot do this. Each com- 
pany has one or two strong talking points. Or at least it 
should have. 

The company with which I have the good fortune to 
be connected has probably one of the best Boards of 
Directors of any similar institution. They are well 
known leading business men, who are active in the in- 
terests of the company. Naturally prominence is given 
to this fact in our advertising. It is also well known 
that our policy is progressively conservative; hence we 
‘are careful not to do arything to disabuse the public of 
this opinion. If we had a fine building of our own we 
certainly would let the public know it, as such a build- 
ing is undoubtedly a good investment from an advertis- 
ing point of view, implying, as it does, permanence. 

I am more and more impressed with the fact that we 
are best advertised by “ our loving friends,” and that no 
expenditure can bring as good results as that which will 
secure the class of officers and employees who will make 
a favorable impression upon the public with whom they 
come in contact. Disregard of the attentions properly 
due a customer, or one who may be asking for informa- 
tion, costs an institution a great deal more than the time 
which should have been expended. This is particularly 
arue of financial business, and yet how often one notices 
want of courtesy on the part of those connected with 
such institutions. 

The most common form of advertising is through the 
publication of the quarterly statements, called for by 
the State authorities. It is surprising that so many of 
these statements are so cheaply gotten up. If an ex- 
cuse for advertising is necessary, certainly here is the 
excuse, and it should be worked for all it is worth. At 
least once a year the statement should be issued in an 
especially attractive booklet form, and made to cover 
fully all the features of the business. 

Booklet advertising is very desirable for Trust Com- 
panies and should receive careful attention. Let the 
cover design be done by the best artist obtainable in a 
simple, strong and direct style, embodying, if possible, 
some distinctive marks which may become known as be- 
longing to the company using it as a sort of trade-mark. 
Good designs cost money and are worth it. The same 
‘can be said of good paper and printing. Make everything 
about a booklet as good as the gold you are trying to 
get in trust, and I believe it will pay. 

The most important contribution to Trust Company 
literature is Mr. Breckenridge Jones’ paper on the “ Trust 
Company Question,” which has been used extensively all 
over the country and must have brought results when 
printed properly. It is difficult to understand how some 
of the companies which printed Mr. Jones’ paper in the 
poorest manner possible could have expected to make a 
favorable impression and to get any returns. 

Every Trust Company should issu¢ at least one fine 
booklet, covering, in detail, the different features of the 
business which it transacts. This can be supplemented 
by smaller and less extensive booklets on the different 
features taken separately; for example, one on “ Acting 
as Trustee Under Wills.” Others on “ Trust Agreements 
for the Management »f Property,” “ Estates of Minorsand 
Incompetent Persons,” “ Registration and Transfer of 
Capital Stock of Corporations,” “ Relating to the Ap- 
pointment of a Corporate Trustee Under Mortgages to 
Secure Bond Issues,” and under other titles which will 
suggest themselves. If Banking, Surety, Title or Safe 
Deposit Departments are conducted by the company each 
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should have its separate literature; all preferably in the 
same uniform and distinctive style. To get the best re- 
sults from such direct advertising matter requires a 
carefully prepared mailing list; the names and addresses 
should be placed on cards showing the business connec- 
tion, standing &c., of each individual, and with a place 
for noting the advertising sent out from time to time. 
Mail the general booklet with a carefully worded per- 
sonal letter, and if any inquiries result, note the fact on 
the address card and send the particular booklet which 
fits the case. If no results are obtained in a reasonable 
time a letter of reminder will not be out of the way. If 
the party is making his will the result of the advertising 
may not be known until his death, years later. 

Remember always that cheap, careless and sensational 
advertising unconsciously impresses the recipient with 
the idea that the company using it has the same char- 
acteristics. 

Many Trust Companics favor the use of novelties, such 
as letter openers, pocket books, etc., the value of which, 
considering their large cost, I believe is greatly over- 
estimated. Frequently I have asked persons who had 
such advertising souvenirs if they knew the name of the 
firm on them, and the answer has been very often in 
the negative, although the name has been before their 
eyes every day. If such things can have some relation 
to the Trust Company business and be presented in a 
very personal way with attractive printed matter, their 
value is greatly increased. 

About three years ago I wished to increase the busi- 
ness of our Safety Vaults, which were not doing well, 
and hit upon the idea of sending out handsomely litho- 
graphed metal boxes, one-quarter the size of a safety 
box. In these I inclosed a will envelope and some adver- 
tising matter, suggesting that valuable papers be put in 
the box and returned to the vaults for safe keeping. The 
details of the scheme were carefully worked out with 
the result that we got our money back several times over 
the first year, and are still getting results, making it 
necessary to greatly increase the number of boxes in our 
vaults. The idea has heen adopted by a large number 
of other companies. Several of these, however, say they 
have not had as much success as we did. Perhaps some 
details were omitted which were essential or the local 
condition may have been different. 

This year to advertise our general business, which 
includes a banking department, we issued a new form of 
daily memorandum calendar with different reading mat- 
ter for nearly every day. This gave a splendid oppor- 
tunity for going into the details of our business and of 
keeping our name promptly before the users. These 
were sent principally to attorneys who, by the way, can 
do more to influence Trust business than almost any 
other class of people. Another Trust Company in Chi- 
eago issues each year for attorneys a very convenient 
pocket diary in which information concerning the courts 
is printed. Another company gets out a pocket direc- 
tory of attorneys with telephone numbers and court rules, 
Things of this kind can be of great service, as they come 
into daily use. 

Newspaper advertising is valuable, and one is 
tempted to act upon the principle that if a little is desir- 
able a large amount will bring proportionate results; or, 
if it is a good thing to advertise once a week, it will be 
seven times better and quicker to advertise daily. If 
this reasoning is followed the advertising appropriation 
will soon equal the income account. I believe it is bet- 
ter to treat this class of advertising as part of the neces- 
sary auxiliary methods, and to use relatively small spaces 
say once or twice a week. In some localities it may be 
advantageous as an educator to use reading matter in 
the news columns, in order that the public may come 
to know and fully appreciate the functions of Trust Com- 
panies, and it would seem well that the companies in the 
newer fields divide the expense of such publicity. 

This paper has already taken more of your time than 
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it is fair to allow it, although I seem only to have begun 
te go into the matter. 

I will say in closing, beware of the numerous schemes, 
special editions, programmes and things of this char- 
acter which are sofrequently presented, and are of no spe- 
cial value but a cénsiderable expense in the aggregate. 
Better leave them alone entirely. Remember to plan your 






advertising in advance if possible, and not leave it to be 
done on the spur of the moment. Also that Trust Com- 
pany advertising must have something in it which is 
more than mere cleverness, and that you must at ail 
times have a clear understanding of the point of view 
of possible client and follow the lines of least resist- 
ance. 


Essentials Required by Trust Companies to be Put in Mortgages 
and Other Papers. 


By ANDREW SquikE, Counsel for Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland, O. 


Within the last twenty years Trust Companies have 
increased very rapidly, and probably within the next 
twenty years will increase in numbers still faster. In 
many of the States, as in the State of Ohio, where I re- 
side, they are of comparatively recent origin, the stat- 
utes, until the last few years, not permitting corpora- 
tions to be organized to act as trustees along sufficiently 
broad lines to induce their incorporation. As a rule, they 
have been so successful and so well managed that they 
are fast coming to be recognized as one of the great con- 
servative forces in every community where established. 

The field which is open to the Trust Company has not 
yet been fully determined. Almost every year adds to 
its usefulness. While it may be true that large estates 
and large trusts may occasionally be better managed by 
some individual peculiarly adapted to the purpose, it is 
equally true that the average management of estates 
and other large trusts by Trust Companies is better than 
the average individual management; and the individual 
management is liable at any time to be terminated by 
the death of the individual, while the management by a 
Trust Company should be continuous until the end of 
any ordinary trust. 

Thus far, there have been relatively few failures 
among Trust Companies, and it is exceedingly important 
that they should be surrounded at all times with that 
eareful and judicious control and management which 
the law demands of trustees under all circumstances, 
and no trust of any character should ever be accepted 
by a Trust Company, in the fierce competition for busi- 
ness, upon terms which will not insure the bringing to 
the management of such trust all of the care and fidelity 
required for its proper execution. It is probably a safe 
statement to make that the majority of trustees are un- 
der paid rather than over paid for services rendered, and 
trusts are frequently undertaken that appear plain and 
simple, which, before their termination, involve a large 
amount of labor and continuous care and anxiety. 

Experience has shown that in acting as trustees under 
mortgages securing bonds there are certain essentials 
which should invariably be insisted upon by the Trust 
Company, for its own protection. It is not unlikely that 
as our experience becomes greater it may be found 
proper and convenient to insist upon others, but it is the 
object of this paper to briefly call attention to those 
essentials which are being insisted upon by careful ad- 
visers of Trust Companies. 

It is not the purpose to here refer to the Trust Com- 
pany in any sense as a promotor of any enterprise, or as 
agent to dispose of any bonds which may be secured by 
a mortgage making the Trust Company trustee, for the 
Trust Company as a promotor and as a seller of bonds 
occupies a different and distinct position from that 
which it occupies as a mere trustee. 

As a trustee, it is of first importance that the Trust 
Company shall not permit, in any mortgage or other 
instrument creating it a trustee, any representation as 
to the character of security or the priority of the lien, 
which may be in any sense misleading. Care should be 


taken by the person examining the mortgage, if it be a 
mortgage, and the bond which it purports to secure, to 
see that the provisions are plain and thoroughly within 
the comprehension of the ordinary purchaser of bonds, 
who, it may be presumed, is less acquainted with such 
instruments and the provisions which they should con- 
tain than the examiner for the trustee, and when the 
trustee is called upon to certify a bond secured by mort- 
gage or trust deed, such certification, it should be thor- 
oughly understood, is merely for the purpose of identifi- 
cation—-that is, to identify the bond as one of the bonds 
described in the trust deed or mortgage given for the 
purpose of securing them. For a time, and even occa- 
sionally now, one sees a certification something like this 
upon the bond: ‘It is hereby certified that this bond is 
one of the series of bonds secured by the mortgage or 
deed of trust within mentioned.” The use of the word 
“secured” in this connection has brought some Trust 
Companies which inaptly used it into litigation, for the 
reason that it was claimed that there was some force to 
the word “ secured,” and that the Trust Company’s cer- 
tificate certified that there was actually some security 
for the bondholders, when in reality there was no such 
security, prior mortgages being sufficient in amount to 
exhaust the property. In one instance suit was brought 
against a trustee using similar phraseology, when the 
trustee had failed to record the mortgage and a subse- 
quent mortgage was recorded which exhausted the prop- 
erty. Happily in this instance for the trustee, the court, 
after holding the trustee should be responsible, found 
the action had been barred by the statute of limitations. 
Oareful Trust Companies now confine themselves, in 
making such certificates, to a mere identification of the 
bond by phraseology substantially as follows: “It is 
hereby certified that this bond is one of the series of 
bonds described in the mortgage or deed of trust within 
mentioned.” 

The Trust Company, as trustee, in accepting the trust, 
not only has the right, but it is its duty, to insist upon 
the instrument containing such provisions as will limit 
its liability and its duties within proper lines. These 
limitations are frequently found scattered in various 
places through the mortgage, in various phraseology and 
covering various conditions, dependent largely upon the 
skill, experience and care of the draftsman. No Trust 
Company should get into the habit of accepting trusts of 
any character without the advice of its counsel, unless 
its own officers are thoroughly well acquainted with the 
conditions which such instruments should contain, and 
even then it is better to have all instruments submitted 
te some lawyer in active practice accustomed to papers 
of that description. With many Trust Companies in the 
Jast and with several in the West it has become a habit, 
and unquestionably a good one, to place the conditions 
upon which the trust is accepted all together, immedi- 
ately preceding the article of defeasance frequently 
placed at the conclusion of the mortgage or deed of trust. 
I know of no better way of placing concisely before you 
my views upon the essentials required in a mortgage or 


























deed of trust than to give a substantial copy of the con- 
ditions which are now being recommended to Trust 


Companies. 


“ ARTICLE ———. The Trustee hereby accepts the trusts and 
assumes the duties hereby created and imposed, upon and only 
upon the following terms and conditions, to wit: é 

“4st. The recitals of fact herein contained and contained in 
the bonds issued under the authority hereof, shall be taken as 
statements made by the mortgagor, and shall not be construed 
as made by the Trustee ; and the Trustee shall have no responsi- 
bility as to the validity of this mortgage, nor as to the execution 
or acknowledgment thereof, nor as to the amount or adequacy 
of the security herein provided. 

“2nd. It shall be no part of the duty of the Trustee to record 
or file these presents as a mortgage of real or personal prop- 
erty, or to refile or renew the same, or do any other act for the 
continuance of the lien of this indenture, or to give notice of the 
existence of the lien hereof, or to extend or supplement the lien 
sought to be created thereby; nor shall it be any part of the 
duty of the Trustee to effect insurance against fire or other dam- 
age to any portion of the property hereby mortgaged, or to re- 
new any policies of fire or other insurance, or to keep itself in- 
formed or advised as to the payment of rents, taxes or assess- 
ments of or upon the mortgaged premises and property, or to 
require the payment of such rents, taxes or assessments, but the 
mortgagor shall and will perform all acts above mentioned 
necessary to fully protect the bonds described herein. The 
Trustee may, however, in its discretion, at the expense of the 
mortgage, do any or all of the matters and things in this para- 
graph set forth, or procure the same to be done. 

“ 8rd. The Trustee may select and employ in and about said 
trusts and duties suitable agents and attorneys, whose reason- 
able compensation shall be paid by the mortgagor, or, in default 
of such payment, shall be a charge upon the hereby mortgaged 
property and its proceeds paramount to said bonds, and the 
Trustee shall not be liable for any neglect, omission or wrong 
doing of any such agents or attorneys, reasonable care being 
exercised in their selection ; nor shall it be otherwise answerable, 
save for its own willful negligence and default. 

“4th. The Trustee shall have a lien upon the mortgaged 
premises and the proceeds thereof prior and paramount to the 
bonds issued hereunder, for its compensation, reasonable ex- 
penses and counsel fees, incurred in the performance of said 
trust powers and duties or any of them, and the mortgagor 
agrees to pay the same, and the holder of each bond issued here- 
under assents to such priority of lien. 

“Sth. The Trustee shall be under no obligation or duty to 
perform any act hereunder or to defend any suit in respect 
hereof, unless first indemnified to its satisfaction, nor shall the 
Trustee be bound to recognize any person as a bondholder, unless 
his bonds are submitted to the Trustee for inspection, if re- 
quired, and his title satisfactorily established, if disputed. 

“6th. The exclusive right of action hereunder shall be 
vested in the Trustee until the refusal of the Trustee so to act, 
and no bondholder shall have a right to enforce these presents, 
or to bring any action for that purpose, until after demand 
made upon the Trustee, accompanied by a tender of indemnity 
satisfactory to it, and refusal of the Trustee to act in accord- 
ance with said demand.” 


With reference to No. 1, which provides that the 
Trustee is not bound by the recitals of fact contained 
in the mortgage or in the bonds, while that provision is 
properly inserted, still a Trust Company should not rely 
upon it to permit any obvious misstatements in either 
of the instruments referred to. They should be critic- 
ally and carefully examined, and, after that is done, 
the Trust Company protected by some clause substantial- 
ly like the one given above. 

The second paragraph, as read, is by no means an 
invariable provision, because some mortgages or trust 
deeds do not include any insurable property, or do not 
include property from which it is necessary to collect 
rents. In all cases the paragraph should be modified 
to meet the exact situation of the case. Certain it is 
that no Trust Company, for the ordinary compensation, 
frequently fixed at one dollar per bond, or less, should 
think of accepting the responsibility of seeing that any 
chattel mortgage is properly recorded or filed or kept 
recorded or filed in accordance with the various statutes 
of the different States where property is liable to be 
located, or to look after the collection of rents, or to 
take the responsibility of placing and keeping insurance 
upon the property covered by the mortgage. A Trust 
Company may assume these duties, all or any of them, 
but, in the event it does so, such duties should be as- 
sumed understandingly, and compensation commensu- 
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rate with the increased purdens and liabilities should 
be allowed. 

As to the fifth paragraph, which provides for indem- 
nity to the Trustee before it is obliged to act under the 
mortgage or defend any suit in respect thereof, the ne- 
cessity and importance of such indemnity is clearly ob- 
vious and works no hardship upon bondholders entitled 
to demand action on the part of the Trustee. 

The fifth paragraph also provides that the Trustee is 
not bound to recognize any person as a bondholder unless 
his bonds are submitted to the Trustee for inspection. 
and his title satisfactorily established, if disputed. Cir- 
eumstances have arisen when parties who were not the 
rightful owners of bonds have made demands upon the 
Trustee, and the Trustee has occasionally been placed 
in an embarrassing position because of such demands 
and not having the right under the mortgage to require 
a production of the bonds and satisfactory evidence of 
title. It is the safe rule to have the Trust Company in 
2 position to require of any one claiming to be a bond- 
holder the preduction of the bonds he claims to own, for 
inspection by the Trustee, and if ownership is disputed 
to have it satisfactorily established. 

The last paragraph. providing that the exclusive right 
of action be vested in the Trustee until it refuses to act, 
presupposes absolute impartiality on the part of the 
Trustee. It frequently happens in practice, especially 
with respect to large properties, that various reorganiza- 
tion committees are instituted, some in the interests of 
majority and minority stockholders, others in the interests 
of majority and minority bondholders. Frequently of- 
ficers of the Trust Company which is Trustee may act 
as members of these reorganization committees; some- 
time of more than one of them, and sometimes the Trust 
Company itself may even be the holder of bonds: but 
the Trust Company, as Trustee, should always, in good 
faith, act in any litigation solely in its capacity as Trus- 
tee, and when so acting, clothed with the right to act 
primarily, it is able to prevent much vexatious litiga- 
tion, sometimes brought by separate and individual 
bondholders for delay and personal advantage. Cases 
do occur in which, over the proceeds of property, or 
possibly over the property itself, controversies arise 
among bondholders of such a character that the Trustee 
should step aside and let the bondholders settle their 
own differences, but cases of this kind are exceedingly 
rare, and instruments should be so drawn as to protect, 
through the Trustee, every individual bondholder upon 
precisely the same footing, the Trustee being an agent 
for that purpose and clothed with full power to control 
all necessary litigation. 

Other provisions might be mentioned which are use- 
ful, but it has been the aim to name simply those things 
which may fairly be considered essential for the Trust 
Company to insist upon in accepting a trust under a 
mortgage. Some mortgages provide for a majority, or 
two-thirds, or taree-fourths of the bondholders controll- 
ing the action of the Trustee in various matters, espe- 
cially in declaring the principal of the bonds due on de- 
fault and requiring the Trustee to begin and carry on or 
discontinue foreclosure proceedings under the mortgage. 
Such provisions are really of more interest to the bond- 
holder than to the Trustee, but it is an entirely reason- 
able provision to have inserted in the mortgage that 
some majority of the bonds should be able to control the 
maturity of the bonds in the event of default, and should 
have a voice in directing all litigation and proceedings 
brought by the Trustee. Also the rights of the mort- 
gagor and the interest of the various people holding 
stock in the mortgagor, if it be a corporation, must not 


. be lost sight of by the Trustee. 


Essentials required by Trust Companies to be placed 
in instruments other than mortgages depend upon the 
character of the trust created. The only safe rule is to 
have every such instrument prepared or approved by 
counsel. Provisions which will enable a Trust Com- 
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pany to have its accounts regularly audited and settled 
with some one authorized to act on the part of the bene- 
ficiaries are useful, so that the Trustee may be free to 
devote its entire attention to carrying out the wishes of 
the party creating the trust, with the knowledge that its 
conduct and administration of the trust will never be 
quesioned after having made its regular settlements. 


BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


It should be the uniform principle of a Trust Company, 
with all the essentials guarded and protected, to so con- 
serve and handle every trust, and at such moderate and 
reasonable compensation, that the profit to the Trust 
Company will come from the regular and increasing 
business earned by its record. 


The Proper Education of the Clerical Force of a Trust Company 
with Regard to Promoting the Flighest Efficiency 
of the Office Force. 


By ARTHUR HEURTLEY, Secretary of the Northern Trust Company, Chicago, III. 


The question has arisen in my mind: How can the 
efficiency of our office force be best promoted? What is 
the best method of educating the clerks, so as to ob- 
tain the best results? And it was more for the purpose 
of obtaining information rather than imparting knowledge 
that I suggested this topic to the Programme Com- 
mittee. 

The life of a Trust Company officer is generally a 
busy one. It is filled with detail work, labor more or 
less technical in character, and with ever changing prob- 
lems that have to be met and promptly decided. It is 
not to be wondered at that we sometimes forget we are 
responsible to a considerable extent for the training and 
welfare of the rank and file who are filling clerical posi- 
tions in the company. From the clerks of to-day will 
come the officers of to-morrow. Those who now form 
the principal parts of the machine will then become its 
directors and guide where once they were led. To my 
mind the question of educating the clerical staff of our 
Company has always been a serious one. We have 
made some efforts in that direction, and I have had in 
mind for some little time a broadening of our present 
plan. We have had prepared a complete set of the vari- 
ous forms of books and blanks used in our Trust De- 
partment. These forms have been mounted upon heavy 
cardboard and the various pages bound together, making 
a large volume. These blank forms are arranged just 
as they would be used in the conduct of our business; 
specimen entries have been made and carried on through 
the entire set, thus enabling any one examining them to 
at once see the relation each form bears to the others. 
As changes are made in our books or blanks, the new 
form is substituted in place of the old one. This book 
is placed at the disposal of every clerk, and we have 
found it very useful in teaching the junior clerks our 
system of accounting. 

In addition to this I have had in mind the adoption 
of a plan substantially as follows: To have the officers 
and clerical force of the Trust Department meet together 
one or two evenings each month for the purpose of dis- 
cussing topics of interest connected with the business 
of the Company; to have a paper presented occasionally 
for debate thereon, and in every way to encourage the 
clerks to take a prominent part in the proceedings. It 
will be desirable, probably, to have some of the meet- 
ings more social in their character, with less of business 
formality. My idea is in this way to firmly establish 
confidence and pleasant relationship between the of- 
ficers and employees, to encourage and promote the inter- 
est of the clerks in the institution with which they are 
connected, and to foster an esprit du corps that will make 
every member of our force proud to be identified with 
our Company. It is also my desire to have a library 
for the use of the clerks, containing books relating to 
financial questions as well as upon topics relating to 





the work of the Trust Department, and our clerks will 
be encouraged to freely use this library. 

The better knowledge a clerk has of not only his 
immediate duties, but of the general working of the in- 
stitution with which he is identified and the principles 
governing the same, the more valuable he becomes and 
the better service he will render the Company with which 
he is connected. 

It has seemed to me that in many instances there is 
lack of sympathy on the part of the officer with the em- 
ployee. The latter is frequently looked upon as a mere 
machine, expected to do so many hours of work a day 
for a certain compensation, and so long as he does that 
work, little attention is paid him. I believe that the 
officers of a Trust Company should, as far as it is pos- 
sible for them to do so, establish closer personal relations 
with the members of their clerical force than is fre- 
quently the case. They should try to win the confidence 
of every member of the staff, so that they may feel free 
to go to them whenever in trouble or distress. Many a 
young man who has found himself in great straits and 
has taken a wrong course in the endeavor to better his. 
condition, would perhaps have been saved from such a 
step had he felt that his superior officer was one to whom 
he could carry his burden, with the assurance that he 
would find a sympathetic listener—one who would aid 
him in his hour of need. 

Two considerations should prompt us to take a per- 
sonal interest in the clerks who are associated with us. 
in the conduct of our respective companies, namely: 
Our duty to the Company with which we are identified, 
and our duty to those who are striving to climb the same 
ladder along which we ourselves have made more or 
less progress. By elevating the standard of the clerical 
force, by increasing their zeal in behalf of the Company 
they are serving, by broadening their knowledge of their 
work and of its relation to the work, not only of every 
other employee, but to the business and policy of the 
Company itself, we will be rendering a great service 
to the corporation, the value of which cannot be over- 
estimated. 

It is one of our duties, it seems to me, to do this, but 
it is a duty that in the rush and hurry of business and 
in the pressure of a multitude of cares, is often lost 
sight of. And do we not owe something to the clerks 
themselves, apart from selfish business considerations? 
Is it not a part of our duty in this world to aid those 
who are associated with us to win a place for them- 
selves? 

I feel that these remarks of mine are somewhat dis- 
jointed, owing to lack of time in preparing them, as it 
was my intention to only throw out a few suggestions 
in the hope of receiving information from those present. 
I trust, however, that the suggestions that have been. 
made will meet with a hearty response and this subject 


may be fully discussed, for'to me it is a question of great 
practical importance to every Trust Company officer. 




















TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


/ Duties of Trustees of Financial Corporations. 


By Mr. WILLIs S. PAINE, President of the Trust Company of New York. 


Mr. Chairman: 

It is a source of gratification to those of us who took 
an active interest in the formation of the Trust Com- 
pany Section when it was organized at St. Louis that 
it has been so successful. 

It has been suggested that a practical address might 
be of interest upon the duties of trustees of financial 
corporations, more especially in connection with the 
examination of such institutions. 

It is a remarkable fact while the largest Trust Com- 
panies of the United States are located in the city of 
New York, such institutions were not examined by the 
Superintendent of the Banking Department until the 
year 1874. Indeed, previous to that time there were no 
general laws applicable to such corporations. All trust, 
loan, mortgage, security, guarantee or indemnity com- 
panies or associations were operated under the pro- 
visions of their respective charters. Some of these char- 
ters required reports to be made to the Supreme Court, 
others to the Comptroller of the State. It was not until 
the year mentioned that these corporations were placed 
under the supervision of the Banking Department, and 
required to make full reports in writing to it, verified 
by the oaths of the officers of such corporations, and 
containing such statements as to the condition of their 
affairs and business as the Superintendent might re- 
quire. . 

Under the law which I have mentioned the Superin- 
tendent was required to examine such corporations per- 
sonally or to appoint competent persons to make the 
same, to the end that inquiry be made as to the condi- 
tions of these corporations, the manner of managing 
their affairs, as well as the security afforded to those by 
whom its engagements were held. 

Perhaps it is not irrelevant to state that during the 
first examination the examiners, of which the speaker 
was one, reported the condition of three of the Trust 
Companies located in the city of New York to the Bank 
Superintendent, and those corporations ceased doing 
business. Fortunately the depositors of these institu- 
tions, to whom there was owing over six million dollars 
($6,000,000), were paid in full. During the year 1875 the 
two examiners appointed by the Banking Department, 
of which the speaker also was one, found the Trust 
Companies in a materially improved condition, by reason 
of recommendations made by the department to such 
corporations during the preceding year. 

Experience has shown that seldom has a Trust Com- 
pany failed whose last published statement had not in- 
dicatei a large surplus fund or undivided profits. 'The 
reason is that its trustees have not had the moral cour- 
age to charge off bad debts as soon as their collection 
is shown to be practically impossible. One thought 
‘ ought always to be borne in mind, that the possession of 

ample cash or its equivalent is a sign of prudent bank- 
ing. While the interest upon idle capital may be wholly 
lost, a trust company that is never embarrassed by an 
unexpected demand for money from its creditors, and 
which is always prepared to aid its depositors, must 
obtain a highly desirable prestige. 

Trustees should not rely upon the researches of ex- 
aminers rather than their own investigations. Between 
the visits of the examiners there may be large embezzle- 
ments or misapplications, and in the limited time af- 
forded them it is oftentimes impossible to discover 
wrongdoing, especially in cases of collusion between 
several employees. If trustees were all well informed 
4s to their duties, and performed the same thoroughly, 
failures would be exceedingty rare. The examinations 
should be without notice and be for the condition of the 
institution at the close of business of a particular day, 


the examination commencing either after the close of 
business of that day or before the commencement of 
business of the next business day, thereby giving no. 
opportunity for manipulation of the accounts or borruw- 
ing assets for the occasion, and a constant watchfulness. 
should be observed that this is net done during the ex- 


amination. 

The statement of a Trust Company to the Bank Su- 
perintendent of the State of New York is in the follow- 
ing form: 

RESOURCES. 
Bonds and Mortgages. 
Stock Investments. 
Amount loaned on Collaterals. 
Amount loaned on Personal Securities, 
chased. 
Overdrafts. 
Due from Directors of the Institution. 
Due from Banks. 
Due from Brokers. 
Real Estate. 
Cash on Deposit in Banks or other moneyed institutions. 
Cash on hand. 
Amount of Assets not included under any of the above heads. 
(accrued interest receivable, etc.). 
LIABILITIES. 


including bills pur-. 


Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus Fund. 
Undivided Profits. 
Deposits in trust. 
General Deposits by individuals, associations and corporations,,. 
payable on demand. 

Other liabilities not included under any of the above heads (ac- 

crued interest payable, etc.). > 

Every Trust Company should have a by-law requiring: 
its Board of Trustees to appoint an Examining Com- 
tnittee at least once in six months, whose duty it should: 
be to make a general examination of its affairs, to count 
not only the cash on hand, but, what is of much greater- 
importance, to examine into the amounts stated to be 
due from various sources, and to compare its liabilities. 
and resources with the balance on the general ledger. 
The details of the books tributary to the general ledger- 
should be examined and footed, and the balances com- 
pared with the balance representing the account in the- 
general ledger. Failure to compare the amount due de- 
positors, as shown by the individual ledger, with that 
account in the general ledger, has been a serious 
omission in many cases, and thereby defalcations of- 
years’ standing have remained undiscovered. The items 
which make up the cash on hand in the drawer of the 
institution should be carefully scrutinized, a fictitious. 
item sometimes being taken out at the time of the ex- 
amination and sert for collection to be returned worth- 
less after the examination is over. The original credits. 
for items said to be in transit and the letterpress copies. 
of the letters remitting the same should be examined, 
and their receipt and payment or non-payment ascer- 
tained by correspondence. Indeed, correspondence 
should be had with every bank and Trust Company for- 
verification of amounts alleged to be due from or to it. 

The general ledger should represent the true condi- 
tion of the company, yet there are many cases where it 
has not shown such condition. A case in point is that 
of a prominent institution which suffered a serious loss. 
In this instance the general ledger showed a much less. 
amount due depositors than the individual ledger, cer- 
tain amounts deposited not having been entered in the- 
cash book, but appropriated by the employee taking 
certain deposits and making the entries direct, on the 
individual ledger, the passbook and the ledger agreeing. 
This state of affairs would be revealed by comparisons 
as before indicated, and shows the error of the common 
supposition that if the passbooks and ledger agree noth- 
ing further is requisite, as far as such accounts are con-- 
cerned. After these necessary verifications of the ac-- 
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counts in detail with the amounts in the general ledger, 
the books’ being in balance in every particular, there 
yet may be concealed some irregularity; for instance, 
where an officer of an institution charged a large sum 
to profit and loss, crediting the same to bills receivable, 
the authority for which could not be shown nor the 
bills receivable produced. All entries to the profic and 
loss account and the classifications of the profit and 
loss account, such as interest, commissions, expenses, 
etc., should be examined and their validity tested. So 
many adjudications have been made from time to time 
that trustees have their duties plainly defined. If, for 


instanée, notice of illegal transactions is brought to their 
knowledge, and the same are allowed to continue, they 
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may be compelled to make good any deficiency caused 
by such illegality. While it is true that the higher qual- 
ities of banking, the skillful management of its affairs, 
are of muck greater import than the constant scrutiny 
into details, each may be valueless without the other. 

A constant source of inquiry should be made as to 
the conduct and habits of all the employees of the com- 
pany. 

In conclusion, the custodian of the property of others 
should welcome the most careful inquiry as to the con- 
dition of his trust, that the result may inure to his 
credit, confirming the fact that integrity and ability are 
necessary adjuncts to the capital of a financial institu- 
tion, co-ordinate with the capital itself. 

















Detailed Report of Proceedings. 


Fourth Annual Meeting TRUST COMPANY SECTION, held at Richmond, October 3. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETING. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association assembled 
in the hall of the Masonic Temple, and was called to 
order at 10 o’clock, a. m., by Mr. William G. Mather, of 
Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Mather said: Gentlemen of the Trust Company 
Section: We are unfortunate in not having with us to- 
day our Secretary, Mr. Heurtley. Mr. Huertley informs 
me by telegraph and letter that he sent all his papers 
to us by express—that is, the list of members of the 
Section, the Registry Book, the Record Book, and all 
the papers which are essential to our meeting. He sent 
them on Saturday last, but they have not yet arrived, 
and, therefore, we are hampered by their absence, as 
well as by his absence, so that if matters seem to go on 
somewhat haltingly in the Secretary's line, I hope you 
will excuse it, and remember that it is on account of 
these papers not having come to hand, as well as Mr. 
Huertley’s absence. Mr. Hale, of Cleveland, has kindly 
consented to act as temporary Secretary in Mr. Huert- 
ley’s place. We are also very much hampered, I think, 
by the absence of our Chairman, Mr. Hodenpyl. I re- 
ceived a letter from him about two weeks ago. He was 
in Europe at the time he wrote and stated that he ex- 
pected to arrive in this country about the middle of Oc- 
tober; that he was extremely sorry at his inability to be 
present at our meeting, as it was one of the pleasures of 
his life, he said, to attend these meetings and meet his 
acquaintances in the Trust Company business. He had 
hoped that the Convention would not occur so early, 
but, of course, having engaged his passage, he was un- 
able to change the date of his departure home, as, you 
know, there is such a rush of travel back from Europe 
this year. So we will also have to get along without 
the presence of Mr. Hodenpyi. I will ask the Secretary 


to call the roll. 
ROLL CALL. 


Upon a calling of the roll by the Secretary, the follow- 
ing members responded to their names: 


Edward Hoopes, Secretary and Treasurer the Equitable Trust 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Cecil D. Landale, Vice-President Fifth Avenue Trust Company, 
New York. 

H. E. Ambler, Trust Officer Royal Trust Company, Chicago, III. 

L. A. Walton, Secretary and Treasurer the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Henry C. Flower, President Fidelity Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

FE. Hooker, Assistant Secretary International Trust Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Edward W. Moore, Vice-President the Western Reserve Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chas. F. Phillips, Vice-President Corporation Trust Company 
of Delaware, New York. 

Otho Nowland, Vice-President the Equitable Guarantee and Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Henry Eitel, President the Union Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

William A. Carr, Treasurer the Union Trust Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Allen T, West, Assistant Secretary St. Louis Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Joseph W. Day, Secretary and Treasurer Reading Trust Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa. 

W. E. Coffin, Treasurer Iowa Loan and Trust Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

E. G. Tillotson, Secretary and Treasurer the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. V. Hale, Secretary and Treasurer the American Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John Jaster, Treasurer the State Banking and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

William G. Moore, Cashier Trenton Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 

pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Pp. C. Kauffman, Cashier Fidelity Trust Company, Tacoma. 

Glenn C. Page, Treasurer Wyoming Valley Trust Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

I. A. Allen, Vice-President Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

C. O. Marsden, Jr., Secretary Westchester Trust Company, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

James C. Chaplin, Treasurer 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

F. H. Fries, President Wachovia Loan and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
George W. Lanphear, Treasurer and Secretary Manufacturers’ 
Trust Company, Providence, R. I. 
Vaughn E. Wyman, ‘Treasurer the Pioneer 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Edgar Stark, Assistant Secretary Union 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. J. Parker, Cashier State Savings, Loan and Trust Company, 
Quincey, Ill. 

E. C. Emerick, Treasurer Susquehanna ‘Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company, Williamsport, Pa. 

Howard K. Wood, Secretary Corporation Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. 

John E. Borne, President Colonial Trust Company. New York. 

Joseph T. Elliott, President Marion Trust Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Edwin Chamberlain, Second Vice-President San Antonio Loan 
and Trust Company, San Antonio, Texas. 

Edward H. Reninger, Treasurer Lehigh Valley Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company, Allentown, Pa. 

William Hageman, Trust Officer the Mercantile Trust Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. C. Lowrie, Secretary and Treasurer Pennsylvania Title and 
Trust Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. Allen Thompson, Secretary and ‘Treasurer New Jersey Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company, Camden, N. J. 

W. T. Howe, Secretary and Treasurer the Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Willard V. King, Secretary Continental Trust Company, New 
York. 

Mord Carter, Secretary and Treasurer Danville Trust Company, 
Danville, Ind. 

Cc. F. Gill, American Security and Trust Company, Washington, 
Det. 

R. M. Hurd, Assistant Secretary United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York. 

James A. Parker, Vice-President Old Colony Trust Company, 

Boston, Mass. 

McKemie, Secretary and Treusurer Trust Company of 

Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry L. Cabell, Vice-President Richmond Trust and Safe De- 
posit Company, Richmond, Va. 

D. W. Stehman, Pennsylvania Trust Company, Reading, Pa. 

I’. W. Egner, Secretary and T’reasurer Fidelity Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

c. F. Enright, Vice-President Missouri Valley Trust Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Oscar F. Richardson, Second Vice-President the Trust Company 
of New York. 

John J. Edson, President Washington Loan and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


fideiity Title and ‘Trust Company, 


Trust Company, 


Savings Bank and 


W. 8. 


The Chair: If there are any other gentlemen here 
whose names have not been called by the Secretary, and 
who have not registered, we would be much obliged if 
they would kindly give us their names, so that they 
ean be properly registered. All having registered, and 
the meeting being now open for business, I have the 
great pleasure of presenting to you Mr. John Skelton 
Williams, of the Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, who will now address you. 


Address of Welcome, by John Skelton Williams. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
This old city offers you welcome, and it is my pleasant 
duty to tell you so. With open and outstretched hands 


and from the fullness of hospitable hearts, our people 
say to you that we are glad you have come, and we are 
proud to receive you as our guests and friends. 

You are your own letters of introduction; the posi- 
tions you hold give assurance that you represent in your 
respective communities more than money, more than 
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business sagacity and capacity—character and the qual- 
ities which command for you the confidence of those 
who know you most intimately, that you are worthy 
to be trusted with interests, always important and often 
vital and sacred. 

I suppose I shall not improve my own popularity 
just now by good words for anything wearing the name 
of Trust. We are in one of the regularly recurring 
periods, where in this country it is fashionable amuse- 
ment to abuse and accuse you, where all the sins and 
evils and misfortunes of individuals and communities 
are carefully gathered up and deposited with the banks 
and Trusts, by people who usually have little else to 
deposit, to be held until the day after election. It is 
the time for many orators to invest their surplus of wind 
in denunciation of our financial institution, hoping for 
dividends in the shape of official salaries. You now ex- 
change places with the working man, who is neglected 
until the campaign opens. Then he becomes the object 
of the warm devotion of our friends, the politicians and 
candidates. These gentlemen, who are your admirers 
and on social terms with you forty-six months in every 
four years, in the last two preceding the battle of the 
ballots, discover and denounce your diabolical qualities 
and are startled to find you intolerable menaces to the 
public peace and welfare. 

Yet candor requires me to say, that if you are evil, as 
in these ante-election times you are said to be, you are 
necessary and inevitable evils. So far as your part in 
the trust system is concerned, I have been puzzled not 
so much to know what kind of law could be devised to 
exterminate you—which seems to puzzle very famous 
men—but to imagine how business could be conducted 
without you, if you were exterminated. My study of the 
subject teaches me that the Trust Company is as natural, 
wholesome and healthy an outgrowth of modern com- 
merce as the banks themselves, wherein money is stored, 
exchanged, dealt in and handled, or the warehouses in 
which merchandise is stored, exchanged, dealt in and 
handled. The Trust Companies are comparatively few. 
A few years ago grain elévators were new. Before that 
there was a time when banks were new. Before the 
banks came each man who had money made his own 
bank by digging a hole in the ground. Trading was done 
by direct barter and people ate with their fingers and 
knew nothing of the printing press. : 

There has never been in the history of the world an 
improvement in method, a development or a discovery 
which escaped hatred, fierce opposition, the sour and 
sullen denunciation of that variety of humanity which 
instinctively resents the new and regards success as a 
personal affront and a badge of infamy. You may cheer 
up and feel that you can retain your self respect and 
the regard of most of your fellow citizens even if you 
do represent Trust Companies in a Presidential election 
year. Your institutions have come into being because 
the world needed them and will live because they have 
become indispensable. 

Commerce has outgrown the capacity of the banks, 
has developed requirements beyond and aside from their 
functions. The Trust Companies meet the new needs 
just as the banks came when holes in the ground and di- 
rect barter and private systems of exchange were in- 
adequate for the changing conditions and the growing 
demands. The banks assemble and concentrate for use 
the money of many individuals. You assemble and con- 
centrate the strengt. of the strong and put it to the lift- 
ing of enormous loads, to the propulsion of enterprises 
too vast for any group of individuals to attempt. You 
furnish machinery to make safe and easy transactions 
and undertakings which without you would be cumbrous, 
dangerous and difficult. You make possible what before 
your time would have been impossible. 

In the discharge of your multifold duties you become 
the long-lived guardian of the fatherless and the wise 
protector of the widow and the helpless. As the trustee 
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for long and enduring Trusts, your services are highly 
important and your responsibility immense. 

The harm that has been done by Trust Companies is 
chiefly in the mouths of the campaign speaker and in 
the columns of the newspapers. The good they have 
done is expressed in gigantic enterprises created by their 
power and impossible without them, in new empires of 
wealth and territory, developed, in honest and profitable 
employment for many scores of thousands of hands. 
It is your work to guard alike and justly the interests 
of buyer and seller and to facilitate their intercourse, 
Your function is expressed in your name—Trust Com- 
panies, things to be trusted—managed and represented 
by men who are trusted and deserve to be earning 
profits by adequate and essential service. 

Holding these opinions concerning you, I have spe- 
cial pleasure in bidding welcome in behalf of one of 
the country’s oldest and most famous cities to the repre- 
sentatives of one of the country’s newest and most 
valuable inventions. You will find Richmond a city full 
of history and of hope, with a record of honor, a present 
of progress, looking to new growth and glory. She is 
hallowed and dignified by the memories of a great past, 
all alive and bright and eager with purpose for a yet 
greater future. Our welcome to you would in any case 
be cordial. It is intensified by the fact that you bring 
back herestamped with your approval and honor and with 
the indorsement of their new homes, men who went 
from this city—one of them chosen by you to maintain 
Virginia’s old record as the mother of Presidents. 

Some of you come from States whose sons, with their 
breasts and bayonets, built around this city a ring of 
flesh and fire and steel which for four years encircled 
and defended it against the world. Others are from 
States whose men spilt their blood in gallant attempts 
to storm and break that living wall, so long impregnable, 
while Richmond was a hard road to travel. She is an 
easy road to travel now, wide open and ready with her 
hearty welcome for all alike. We are honored and glad- 
dened by your coming. Our earnest hope is that your 
work here may be so valuable and your pleasure so 
abundant that you will carry away with you memories 
of your visit whieh will be altogether happy. 

Reply by Mr. Breckinridge Jones to Address of 


Welcome. 

Mr. Jones: On behalf of the Trust Company Section 
we wish to acknowledge the courtesy which has been 
extended to us by the city of Richmond, and to express 
dur great pleasure in coming to a city of such historic 
interest. When we say Richmond, it brings up to our 
minds memories different from those which we have 
when we go to any other city. When we look at your 
monuments we see evidences of a great people, and we 
find here a population that is strictly American, with 
less admixture of the foreign element, possibly, than we 
can find in any other city of this broad land. When we 
come to Virginia, the “ Mother of Presidents,” whose 
people have been kept free from outside influence in the 
way of foreign population, we know that among these 
people we will find future Presidents. As we go about 
this city, and the battle fields in the vicinity, we recall 
what the poet patriot of the South said: “ A land with- 
out ruins is a land without history, and a land without 
history is a land without memories.” Here in the tide- 
water section of Virginia we find a people who have 
claimed, and worthily so, to represent the highest ele- 
ments of American thought. We are glad to be with 
you and enjoy your hospitality, and will take back to 
our homes in various parts of the country the sweetest 
memories of the visit we have had. [Applause.] 

The Chair: The next order of business calls for a re- 
port of the Executive Committee, by the Chairman. 

Report of the Executive Committee. 
To the members of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association: 


This is the fourth annual meeting of representatives of the 
Trust Companies of the United States. It has been a profitable 

















and enjoyable event for us to have in this way flocked together 
for one day during the sessions of the Bankers’ Association, to 
discuss those topics which are peculiarly our own. The growth 
of our membership is an evidence that we appreciate this favor- 
able opportunity of enlarging the circle of our acquaintance and 
of our friends, for how much more easily, pleasantly and effect- 
ively can we transact affairs of importance with friends than 
with strangers. Were no other result attained it would be 
sufficient to justify these annual gatherings which at the same 
time induced many of us to visit sections of our country that 
would otherwise remain unseen. How pleasant, for example, to 
be welcomed in this old and beautiful city, which is fairly redo- 
lent with events of surpassing historical and romantic interest. 
The great attendance at this convention shows that Richmond 
has given additional zest to the usual attractions incidental to 
the bankers’ meeting. 

A few statistics, showing our growth, will not, I am sure, be 
out of place at this time, and the following table brings out the 
main points of progress: 

Membership Trust Company Section: 1897, 114; 1898, 150; 
1899, 190; 1900, 253. 

Capital and surplus : 1898, $121,547,701 ; 1899, $162,660,245 ; 
1900, about $204,000,000. 

Deposits: 1898, $395,378,262; 1899, $610,634,088; 1900, 
about $736,000,000. 

Represented in convention: 1897, 30; 1898, 24; 1899, 50. 

Places of meeting: 1897, Detroit ; 1898, Denver; 1899, Cleve- 
land; 1900, Richmond. 

At the Cleveland meeting there was an exhibit of forms used 
in accounting, which it was decided to publish at an early date. 
Mr. Heurtley, our Secretary, who is, unfortunately, unable to be 
present, has been working as well as he could, consistently with 
his other duties, on this compilation, and expects to have it 
ready for distribution before the end of the year. The Executive 
Committee has endeavored to follow the practice of its predeces- 
sors in preparing the programme so that problems especially con- 
nected with our own field, and of current interest, may receive 
careful attention. Suggestions will be welcomed from any one 
as to topics suitable for future programmes. 

Your committee also desires to emphasize the great advan- 
tages to us all of free intercourse between trust companies, not 
only through the medium of these annual conventions, but also 
through meeting one another at our respective offices. It would 
seem as if the custom prevailing among our most progressive in- 
dustrial establishments is quite appropriate to us. I mean the 
habit of sending representatives about, because personally ac- 
qainted with one another and to study each other’s methods. 
The time has passed when it is considered prudent to withhold 
such information. No company has a monopoly of brains, and 
the largest and oldest can oftentimes learn something of the 
smallest and youngest, and thus benefit by freely exchanging 
courtesies and information. It is an advantage for us all to be 
intelligent, correct and sound in our methods; the failure of one 
to a greater or less extent reflects upon all, especially if it occurs 
through the practice of incorrect ways of doing trust business. 
Such mistakes could often be avoided by such free intercourse 
and exchange of information as your committee earnestly recom- 
mends. 


The Chair: The next order on the programme calls 
for a paper on the subject of “The Duties and Liabili- 
ties of Trust Companies Acting as Transfer Agents and 
Registrars.” This paper has been prepared and was to 
Lave been read by Mr. Henry J. Bowdoin, Vice-President 
of the Maryland Trust Company, of Baltimore, Md., but 
unfortunately he is not present. In his place, however, 
we will have the privilege of hearing Mr. Cabell, of the 
Richmond Trust & Safe Deposit Company, read the 
paper. 


The Duties and Liabilities of Trust Companies Act- 
ing as Transfer Agents and Registrars. 
[Mr. Bowdoin’s paper in full will be found on pages 90 
to 94 of this SUPPLEMENT. ] 

The Chair: This very interesting paper, and whose in- 
terest has been added to by its very intelligent reading, 
is now before us. The programme allows a discussion 
of the papers, and each participant in the discussion is 
limited to tive minutes, unless further time is allowed by 
consent of the meeting. I trust we will have some re- 
marks on this very interesting subject, which has been 
80 ably presented to us. 

Mr. John E. Borne, New York: I have been very much 
struck by the completeness of the paper as written by 
Mr. Bowdoin, and particularly by the dominant keynote, 
which is the point of view of the possible or positive 
liability of the agent, and I believe that Mr. Bowdoin’s 
conclusions are very definite and very clear. I have no 
doubt that at some time this particular question will be 
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presented to a court for adjudication of some kind or 
other, and it will be found that the relations between 
the Trust Company and the issuing company are not 
those of principal and agent, but are really those of em- 
ployer and employee; and I can only say that his con- 
clusions are quite consistent with my own—that is, that 
the Trust Company has to take on its own shoulders all 
the care and heavy responsibility of any possible mis- 
takes, any possible misadministration, and must feel, 
and must be prepared to be responsible for them. It is, 
therefore, a question whether—those being the condi- 
tions—it is not the cheapest kind of insurance that prin- 
cipal companies can take out, in having the legitimacy 
of their stock transactions absolutely insured by the pay- 
ment of a small premium. It certainly seems to me that 
every Trust Company should be most careful, and should 
fully realize its responsibilities in assuming the func- 
tions of Transfer Agent, and in not so great a degree 
those of Registrar; and should be keenly alive to the fact 
that in assumirg such an office it is assuming responsi- 
bilities that it cannot get away from, and which may 
render it liable for heavy loss at some time or another 
unless the greatest care is taken in the carrying out of 
the functions imposed upon it. 

Mr. Willard V. King, of New York: The duties of Regis- 
trar are practically the same as those of Transfer Agent. 
Certainly the Registrar has no possession of the signa- 
tures of the stockholders, and there is no way of verify- 
ing the indorsements on the certificates. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the limit of responsibility of the Regis- 
trar should be to see to the apparent formality of the 
issue of new stock—that is to say, see that it is properly 
signed and that it is not for a greater number of shares 
than have been canceled. Our conception of the duties 
of Registrar is altogether confined to that, and we do 
rot hold ourselves responsible for the correctness of the 
signature of the original stockholder. If the Registrar’s 
duties are greater than that, certainly the compensation 
of the Registrar should be greater than that of Transfer 
Agent, but I believe, as a general rule, they are about 
half. 

Mr. Phillips, New York: Representing a considerable 
number of companies, both for transfer and for regis- 
tration, the company to which I ‘belong has invariably 
adopted as a principle the belief that it would be equally 
responsible as Registrar as it would be in the case of 
Transfer Agent; and while it knows perfectly well, as 
has been stated here, that there have been no decisions 
bearing upon this particular point, still it has always 
acted on the theory of perfect responsibility, and I agree 
with Mr. Borne that we should always have that in view. 
It demands a charge beyond that which we receive; 
still we ought to live up to that, and be prepared for 
anything that may occur. 

Mr. Borne: [n speaking of the varying responsibilities, 
I said that the responsibility of a Registrar was, to my 
mind, not so great as that of a Transfer Agent, for the 
simple reason that what the registrar is primarily con- 
cerned about is to guard against an overissue of stock 
and to see that the usual formalities of detail in the issue 
of certificates are complied with. In New York, of 
course, where we act as Registrar, we have no possession 
of the transfer books, and do not in any way, shape or 
manner concern ourselves with the duties or responsi- 
bilities connected with the transfer, and would not con- 
sider ourselves responsible. 

Mr. King: There is one point that I wish to ask about, 
what the responsibilities of a Transfer Agent are, gen- 
erally considered, with respect to a certificate that bears 
the name of a man who is dead. In the first place, the 
certificate might be in the name of John Smith and be 

presented to the Transfer Agent, who knew John Smith 
had died. In such a case the custom seems to vary. 
We have been advised that the duty of a Transfer 
Agent is to refuse to accept the certificate of transfer, 
on the ground that it bears a power of attorney; and 
all powers of attorney are said to be revokable. There 
is some possibility that the power of attorney may have 
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lapsed. The intention of a man in indorsing his stock 
certificate is to govern the Transfer Agent in accepting 
it for transfer; and as stock certificates are indorsed for 
two different purposes, the Transfer Agent never knows 
which of those was in the mind of the indorser. When a 
man hypothecates his stock for a loan, he indorses it the 
same as he would on a sale of it. If John Smith had 
hypothecated his stock for a loan and had indorsed it, 
and the person with whom he pledged it was to take ad- 
vantage of his death and claim ownership of the stock 
and attempt to have it transferred to his name, there 
would be a conversion which would be against the inter- 
ests of John Smith’s estate. Should the Transfer Agent 
look into that point or not 7 I understand that the stat- 
utes on the subject are to the effect that a power of attor- 
ney on the back of a stock certificate is irrevocable, and 
is not affected by the death of the man who signed it; 
yet it is perfectly plain that if he pledged the stock for 
a loan his estate has an equity in it. Then again, sup- 
pose John Smith is dead and his stock certificate is pre- 
sented with a power of attorney signed by his executor! 
Should the Transfer Agent look into the terms of the 
will to see if the executor has power to sell the stock, 
or has been commanded to hold it ? On those points the 
advice we have had from counsel has varied from time 
to time, and I know it has varied in one respect or an- 
other from opinions we have gotten from friends in other 
trust companies; and I would like to have information 
on this subject. 

The Chair: Can any one throw light on the questions 
asked by the last speaker? There seem to be no fur- 
ther remarks on this subject, and I take pleasure in 
calling upon Mr. John E. Borne, President of the Colonial 
Trust Company of New York, who will read the next 
paper, upon the subject: 


The Proper Conservative Attitude of Trust Com- 
panies Toward Corporate Enterprises. 


{Mr. Borne’s address appears on pages 94 and 95 of 
this SUPPLEMENT. ] 

The Chair: This paper is now open for discussion and 
comment, and I think it will help us all if each gentle- 
man present, as he rises to speak, will give his name and 
the company he represents. We do not all know each 
other, and we would like to know who speaks. 

Mr. Phillips, of the Corporation Trust Company of 
Delaware, New York: I have listened with a great deal 
of interest to the excellent and highly sensible and time- 
ly paper which has just been read, and I agree with the 
sentiments that have been expressed. I think that, in 
view of the great industrial development of the present 
day, and the immense number of schemes that are being 
launched almost daily, we cannot be too careful, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that nearly every form of 
enterprise is taking the corporate shape, and hence ne- 
cessitating the intervention of Trust Companies in every 
section of the country; yet in dealing with that highly 
legitimate form of enterprise, having always in mind a 
proper conservatism, a little liberality in helping them 
on to a satisfactory connection with the public might be 
very serviceable and very excellent and consistent with 
the principle of prudence in business transactions. There 
was one remark of Mr. Borne’s, relative to the varying 
methods pursued in different paris of the country, which 
arises from a defect that ought to be remedied. That 
defect is the immense variety of requirements of the 
law in the different States. We have a great many 
States, and have just as many bodies of corporate law, 
and it is very often that Trust Companies, being con- 
nected with corporations dealing actively in a great 
many States, are forced to encounter many embarrass- 
ments on account of this immense variation. Some 
States are unduly liberal and some are oppressive in 
their restrictions, and the thought easily presents itself 
te any observant mind that it would be worth while for 
@ body like ours to make an effort to secure a unification 
ot corporate law in all parts of the country. A few of 
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the States have laws that are admirable, and some others 
have laws approaching the standard of those States, and 
au effort has been made to induce other States to 
model their laws bearing on this subject in accordance 
with the latest requirements of business, so as to bring 
about little by little that unification; but so long as the 
power to vary those laws exists it is almost useless to 
expect the unification which would be desirable from 
every point of view—from the point of view of the Trust 
Company, from the point of view of the public, and from 
the point of view of the enterprise itself. I have, when- 
ever the opportunity has presented, suggested to my 
friends the advisability of trying to secure such an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States as 
would permit corporation law, in the present extraor- 
dinary condition of modern development, to be made 
exclusively by the National Government. I know there 
are many opposed to that idea, on the score that it would 
deprive the States of a part of their sovereign power; 
but the States have very cheerfully conceded many 
things in view of the absolute necessity of business, and 
I think until a change is brought about we shall encoun- 
ter a great many difficulties and perplexities. I think it 
would be well if this matter were given more thought 
than probably it has ever received. I have endeavored 
now and again, when I could secure the support of the 
leading newspapers, to urge it upon the public, but I 
must confess that it has not met with a very liberal or 
generous response. I think it is eminently worthy of 
consideration, however. 

The Chair: This paper is still before you. It is emi- 
nently desirable to have an exchange of thought. Even 
though the idea that may occur to us does not seem 
worthy of very much consideration, yet it may suggest 
something else in some other person’s mind; so I urge 
you to speak freely anything that comes into your mind 
on these papers as they are presented. If there are no 
further remarks to be made on this subject, we will 
now take up the next address. The next paper was to 
be an address by Mr. Henry Russell, of Detroit, Mich., 
but unfortunately Mr. Russell is not here and we will 
have to omit that entirely. We will now listen to the 
reading of the paper on the subject of “The Advantages 
of Operating Safe Deposit Vaults in Connection with the 
Trust Company,” by Mr. William A. Carr, Treasurer of 
the Union Trust Company of Pittsburg, Pa. 


Advantages of Operating Safe Deposit Vaults in 
Connection with the Trust Company. 

{Mr. Carr’s paper is given on pages 95 and 96 of this 
SUPPLEMENT. ] 

Mr. E. V. Hale, Secretary and Treasurer the Amer- 
ican Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio: As an illustration 
of the advantage of operating safe deposit boxes in con- 
nection with Trust Companies, I will state the experi- 
ence of our company a short time ago. A renter of one 
of our boxes died, and when his box was opened in the 
presence of our officers it was found that he had died in- 
testate. We immediately took steps to be appointed ad- 
ministrator of his estate, which we succeeded in doing. 
He was a co-executor of his father’s estate, and it de- 
volved upon us to act for him in that. By his father’s 
will a trust had been created for the benefit of the grand- 
children, and we were appointed trustees for the grand- 
children. Since then the man’s mother has made her 
will and named us as her executor, and his wife has 
done the same thing. None of the members of this man’s 
family had done any business with us during his life- 
time; and we can trace a good deal of business that has 
come to us through the renting of that safe deposit box. 

Mr. Dechert, Commonwealth Title, Insurance and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia: Along the same line of 
thought mentioned by Mr. Hale, speaking more from 
my experience as a practicing member of the Bar, but 
also as a member of a Trust Company of Philadelphia, I 
agree with Mr. Hale that benefits seem to come, and 
even more largely than he has intimated, from the keep- 














ing of safety boxes in Trust Companies. Very few per- 
sens as they grow old—I speak more of those in business 
life than of those in professional life or connected with 
corporations—feel that they can rely fully on individuals 
for the safety of their money matters. Let such a person 
take a box in a safe deposit company, allied to and di- 
rectly a part of a Trust Company, and my own experi- 
ence has been that, as the days and the weeks and the 
months and the years pass on, the confidence growing 
up in the mind of that elderly person gradually increases, 
and almost invariably, if the will be made late in life, 
that Trust Company will be named as the executor and 
trustee. This corporate executorship and trusteeship in 
our large cities, and no doubt in many of the smaller 
interior cities and towns, is now to a degree occupying 
the public mind, but we have little idea how far it will 
extend in future years. The sense of security is that 
given to people in making their wills, where they pro- 
pose a continuous trust, first that the assets will be 
safely cared for and maintained, not for one year or a 
mere series of years, but for a long series of years, is 
being realized; and that can only be done, as we all 
know, effectually and safely and continuously, by a 
Trust Company. Implant in the mind of the community 
that your Trust Company has been for a series of years 
a perfectly safe depository of that family’s assets in the 
shape of bonds, stocks, jewelry and silverware, and you 
have effected a lodgment, as Mr. Hill has suggested, in 
‘ the minds not only of that family, but all of its friends, 
and as time goes on it will be the case, more so than now, 
that the Trust Company itself will be named as executor 
and trustee. I suppose in point of fact—I don’t know 
kow it is where a Trust Company has no competitor; 
there it may be a source of profit—but speaking for my 
own city, Philadelphia, I think it may be said almost 
without exception that, as a mere source of profit, the 
safe deposit vaults are not much of a factor. They are 
merely maintained as an adjunct in the direction we 
have spoken of, and of course in other directions in con- 
nection with the banking department; but that a Trust 
Company should be maintained for any continuous 
length of time without providing conveniences for its 
customers, in the shape of boxes in a safety vault, is to 
my mind a very undesirable thing; and it seems to me it 
would become almost an impossibility—that is to say, 
that a very large class of desirable customers would go 
to the rival companies. 

Mr. Cecil D. Landale, Vice-President Fifth Avenue 
Trust Company, New York: In reference to the advan- 
tage of operating safe deposit vaults, I would state that 
when we opened our company, a little over two years ago, 
) I know personally that every day we had to send accounts 
away; we could not secure them because we had no safe 
deposit vaults. The first question put to us was: “ Have 
you safe deposit vaults?” And after six or eight 
months’ consideration we concluded to put in such a 
vault as would answer the requirements of our deposit- 
ors. We inaugurated this in June, and since then we 
have taken a great number of accounts, simply and 
selely because we had the accommodation for the securi- 
ties. Apart from any possible profit to be made over and 
above the operating expenses, it would be a profitable 
feature in conjunction with the Trust Company. As Mr. 
Hale says, it leads from one thing to another, and some 
day we hope to be as fortunate as he was in the case he 
mentioned. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Glenn ©. Page, Wyo. Valley Trust Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: The remarks made by Mr. Hale lead 
me to ask a question: He says on opening the safe de- 
posit box it was found that the man died intestate and 
that his company immediately took steps to secure the 
appointment as administrator. The position of the 
Trust Company at that period is somewhat like that of 
the undertaker, and the niceties of bringing ourselves 
before the relatives of the deceased is one of the ques- 
tions I want to ask about. How do you do it? Now 
our own attorney is much opposed to our approaching 
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the relatives in any way at a time like that, and we have 
to approach them in other ways, and the duty devolves 
upon me personally, because he and some of the others 
are opposed to it. Now, what I want to know is, How 
do you do it ? 

Mr. Tillotson: I will say to the gentleman that he 
has no idea of the sharp competition existing in Cleve- 
land; and the way we do is, that the one who gets there 
first gets the business. In this case Mr. Hale was the 
first man in. [Laughter.] 

Mr. W. S. McKemie, Secretary and Treasurer Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.: I am glad the gen- 
tleman asked that question. We have been in existence 
some years, but have never fully developed our re- 
scurees. As the season approaches when what we call 
the “400” of our city migrate every year, we write 
them personal letters, and in that way get possession of 
their jewelry, silverware and other valuables. Then we 
keep a standing advertisement in the daily papers, aug- 
mented occasionally by circulars to the different people, 
and when we hear of the serious illness of some promi- 
nent person we keep our eyes open and try to approach 
some of the relatives incidentally. As the gentleman 
says, it is a very “ touchous” question. In other words, 
when you think of the solemnity of the occasion it does 
look hke a trespass to approach the relatives with 
reference to business; but, on the other hand, they are 
generally so taken up with the illness that they have no 
mind to devote to business, and we have been thanked 
by them for calling such matters to their attention. 

The Chair: Are there any more interesting experi- 
ences to relate on this subject ? If not, we will pass 
to the next paper, “ Trust Company Advertising,” by Mr. 
Richard L. Crampton, of the Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago. Mr. Crampton has sent his paper here, with 
a letter which I will read, or at least that part of it 
relating to the particular matter. He says: “I send you 
herewith my paper on ‘Trust Company Advertising,’ 
which Is on the programme for Wednesday. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that for business and personal reasons I am 
unable to be present at the meeting, and will have to 
ask you to find some one to read it for me. I will greatly 
appreciate it if you will have mention made that I do 
not consider myself in any sense an advertising expert, 
and that my work here is only incidental to my regular 
duties in connection with my management of the Real 
Estate Department, we not having as yet considered 
advertising of sufficient importance to devote more time 
to it. I think, however, the time is coming when a sepa- 
rate department will be given to this work.” I have 
asked Mr. Stanton, of New York, to read this paper for 
us. . 

Trust Company Advertising. 


{Mr. Crampton’s paper will be found on pages 96 to 
98 of this SUPPLEMENT. | 

The Chair: Gentlemen, this paper is now open for 
discussion and comment. 

Mr. H. E. Ambler, Trust Officer, Royal Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago: We have been greatly interested in the 
comparative value, by way of financial return—that is, of 
the repeated advertising of our name, business functions, 
capital stock, etc., such as newspaper advertising and 
street car advertising, and that of the publication of 
important bits of information such as we can gather 
together in booklets. We find, from our own experience 
at least, that the latter method is much the best—that Is, 
it brings us a larger acquaintance comparatively than 
the first method. We attempted to collaborate the dif- 
ferent officers of the bank in compiling the booklets 
which are issued, giving the very best of our knowledge 
and experience, and putting it in as condensed a form as 
possible, with the idea that the people who read these 
booklets would think of other things they want to ask, 
and they invariably return to us for further information, 
giving us an enlarged acquaintance, and bringing us 
more forcibly before their minds than repeated adver- 
tising seems to do. The former method has the advan- 
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tage of having been used for a greater length of time, but 
it seems to require a great many years of this repetition, 
on the principle that constant dropping of water will 
wear away the hardest stones, to make any impression 
on the public mind—at least any apparent impression, 
such as we ourselves can follow up. I think the deduc- 
tion to be drawn from that—at least by Western com- 
panies, where we have to bring ourselves forcibly before 
the attention of people who have grown up with the 
Eastern companies, is to bring ourselves before them in 
the way of valuable information, giving it in the shortest 
possible form. 

Mr. BE. G. Tillotson, Secretary and Treasurer the Cleve- 
land Trust Company,-Cleveland, O.: It has been my ex- 
perience that in advertising we should advertise to reach 
certain classes of people. It is obvious that a statement 
that we act as registrar and transfer agent for corpora- 
tions, etc., etc., is all right for the people who know about 
that business; but there are numbers of people who don’t 
know what a transfer agent is. I dare say twenty per 
cent. of the bankers in attendance at the Richmond Con- 
vention don’t know what a transfer agent is. I was 
asked last night by a prominent banker of Pennsylvania 
what the duties of a trust company were. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Ambler has recently issued a little booklet called 
the “ Royal Road,” which is the cleverest piece of ad- 
vertising I have seen. I suppose it is addressed more 
especially to young people to show them the advantage 
of taking care of their money, and learning the royal 
road to wealth. It is humorous without being flippant, 
and it is right in the line of the advertising that has been 
successful in Cleveland and in St. Louis that I know of. 

Mr. Glenn C. Page, Treasurer Wyo-Valley Trust Com- 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: I assure you that the bankers 
in Wilkes-Barre know what the trust companies are for, 
if they are from Pennsylvania. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Edwin Chamberlain, Second Vice-President San 
Antonio Loan & Trust Company, San Antonio, Texas: 
I have listened to the reading of the paper with a great 
deal of interest, because our company has just opened 
and we are putting up a very large building there, be- 
lieving, as one of the gentlemen has stated, that is a 
good advertising feature. The suggestions made here 
are very profitable, and I believe that, in the South and 
West especially, we have to educate people to a great 
extent as to what trust companies are. We have had 
some trouble, however, to convince our directors that 
advertising is profitable to trust companies, but I believe 
that when I go back, fortified with the facts I have lis- 
tened to here, I will have no difficulty in convincing them 
that advertising will pay us in the end. 

Mr. Dechert, Philadelphia: Having been connected 
with our company from its beginning, some thirteen or 
fourteen years ago, I have acquired some familiarity 
with this matter of advertising, and I think it is a mat- 
ter, as suggested in Mr. Crampton’s paper, belonging 
more particularly to the Secretary of the Company. That 
officer certainly ought to be assigned the duty, so that 
he may restrict or enlarge the volume of advertising. as 
the company’s needs may require. But there are a few 
observations that I desire to make at this moment. There 
is a great waste by all of us in printing. One-half of the 
printed matter we all send out is wasted. Every man 
knows that when he opens his mail in the morning his 
waste paper basket is half full of circulars and other 
printed matter which have been thrown there without 
even being glauced at; and, unfortunately, there is no 
sale for waste paper now, so that it is of no benefit 
either to the ones who send the circulars or those who 
receive them. There are but few people to whom it is 
worth while sending such matter—I mean the quarterly 
and yearly statements, matter contained in special cir- 
culars and the like—and those few people are the stock- 
holders and the depositors. From my own experience, 
and unfortunately it is true in many cases, I know the 
depositor often feels a warmer interest in the success and 
progress of the trust company than many of the stock- 


holders to whom we send statements every six months. 
But anything of that sort going into the hands of stock- 
holders or depositors .is apt to be kept; sending it to the 
general public, however, is, I believe, pretty much equiva- 
lent to throwing it into the waste basket. Now how is 
the general public to be reached ? My experience has 
been that it can only be done through the daily, semi- 
weekly or weekly newspapers. I believe newspaper ad- 
vertising is worth a dozen times what it may cost in 
circulars, for this simple reason, that the advertisement 
in the newspaper is read—or, at least, the paper is read— 
by an average of five persons in a family, and we all 
know how often those papers are preserved; and if you 
insert your advertisement in the Saturday paper, to a 
great many persons that paper is a Sunday paper. I 
have a theory that the evening papers are worth more 
as advertising mediums than the morning papers. Busi- 
ness men have no time in the morning to read; we sim- 
ply read the head-lines, and very seldom anything else; 
we generally wait until the evening, when we go to our 
club or to our home, and if there be an evening paper 
published in our town or city we are pretty sure—espe- 
cially in the winter time—to make a thorough reading 
of it, and sometimes, In the mere dearth of reading matter 
often find ourselves guilty of reading all the columns, no 
matter bow immaterial or indifferent the matter may 
be. A reader becomes familiar with the name of your 
company in this way. You may not be able to trace 
money directly from any one newspaper in that way, 
but it will finally come. And I would not be a partisan; 
that is, I would not only advertise in the paper of my 
own party politics, but would be entirely non-partisan 
in my advertising, so that, finally, the whole of your 
county and the tributary counties will become entirely 
familiar with the name of your company, its objects and 
purposes, and then you have done as much as you could 
expect to do. You have all been solicited at times to 
advertise in special editions; that is mere waste of 
money, I think. The promoter says it is only $25, or only 
$50, as if that were the only demand being made on 
your company. We have learned to turn them down, 
and I believe that with more of these special matters 
turned down there would be more money left in your 
treasury. Only last week, Mr. Borne, there was a news- 
paper man from your city in our office who said he repre- 
sented the “ Caricaturist.” 

Mr. Borne: Yes, he visited me. 

Mr. Dechert: Did he? Well, I suppose there are 
some he has not got around to yet. If there are, and 
they want to meet him, I will furnish him with their 
names. His proposition is that one or more of the 
executive officers of the Trust companies shall con- 
tribute from $50 to $100 and be caricatured as the officer 
of the Trust Company. 

Mr. Borne: And you can select your own attitude? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Dechert: Yes, any one who is prepared to be cru- 
cified for the sake of his company, and pictured as a 
man with a big head and little legs, or big legs and a lit- 
tle head (laughter), has an opportunity to do so. Now 
all special advertising, in my opinion, as I said a moment 
ago, is a mere waste of money. 

Mr. John Jaster, Treasurer State Banking and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, O.: I have listened with great in- 
terest to the paper of Mr. Crampton, and consider it a 
very able one. He starts in by saying he don’t know 
very much about advertising, and hasn’t done very 
much, but I think he understands the subject first rate; 
and in addition to what he says, I want to impress upoD 
the members here that I believe one of the very best 
ways of advertising is, when you get a customer, to 
treat him so that he will advertise the institution and 
the men connected with it. In Cleveland there is a 
clothing firm who use this motto on their advertising 
matter: “If we please you, tell others; if we do not, tell 
us.” I think that goes a great way. I know bankers 
frequently make efforts to get customers, and by some 













































little thoughtless treatment lose them. I believe that 
every one, from the President and the Board of Direct- 
ors down to the least important clerk, should under- 
‘stand his business and also the wants of the customers 
of the institution, and treat them accordingly. I think 
4f that was looked into a little more by the banks, that 
would advertise their business. 

Mr. F. H. Fries, President Wachovia Loan and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.: I listened attentively 
to the gentleman from Philadelphia (Mr. Dechert), who 
spoke of newspaper advertising. Now in a large city 
that may, and I have no doubt does, do a great deal of 
good, but I have very grave doubts in my own mind as 
to the good accomplished by newspaper advertising in 
the country. For myself, I am not able to trace much, if 
any. I want to ask for the experience of others in work 
done, particularly in country districts, as well as in the 
cities, whether or not they find newspaper advertising 
is really profitable to them? I would like to hear from 
those who have had some experience along that line. 
-Of course, I do not mean special editions—we all know 
they don’t pay—but daily and weekly editions of news- 
papers. 

The Chair: The next topic on our programme is en- 
titled “Talks.” The first subject is, ‘‘ Essentials Re- 
‘quired by Trust Companies to be Put in Mortgages and 
Other Papers.” This is to be presented to us by Mr. 
Andrew Squire, of Cleveland, O., counsel of the Guardian 
‘Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Squire: I put my talk in a paper, preferring to 
present it in that way. 


Essentials Required by Trust Companies to be Put 
in Mortgages and Other Papers. 


(Mr. Squire’s address is printed on pages 98 to 100 
of this SUPPLEMENT. ] 

Mr. James C. Chaplin, Treasurer Fidelity Trust Com- 
‘pany, Pittsburg, Pa.: Mr. Chairman, that paper by Mr. 
Squire is one that we would all like to read, and I would 
suggest that it be printed, so that every member of the 
‘Trust Company Section can have a copy. 

The Chair: I will state that all these papers will be 
printed in the record. The next feature of the pro- 
gramme is a paper by Mr. Arthur Heurtley, who, as you 
know, is not here. He has sent on the paper to be read, 
and its subject is, “The Proper Education of the Cleri- 
cal Force of a Trust Company with Regard to Promot- 
ing the Highest Efficiency of the Office Force.” The 
paper will be read by Mr. Hale, of Cleveland. 


‘The Proper Education of the Clerical Force of a 
Trust Company. 


[Mr. Heurtley’s remarks will be found on page 100 
of this SuPpPLEMENT. ] 

The Chair: Mr. Heurtley’s paper is on a very im- 
portant subject—or so it seemed to the committee when 
it was selected—and I would like very much to hear 
thers discuss it. 

Mr. Phillips: The spirit dominating the paper of Mr. 
Heurtley is, of course, entirely akin to that expressed in 
the various remarks and suggestions at our meeting 
yesterday, tending to provide some system of education 
for the clerical forces of the various banks and Trust 
‘Companies of the country. If the project of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, as a whole, is carried out, of 
course the suggestions of Mr. Heurtley will be largely 
met, and the Trust Companies, quite as well as the 
banks, should labor to the ends suggested in yesterday’s 
report. The matter has been tried, and has been proved 
in practice to be not only feasible, but eminently ad- 
vantageous. I chance to be a Fellow of the London In- 
‘stitute of Bankers, and that Institute has devised a 
most successful scheme, similar to that suggested by 
Mr. Heurtley, and our friends at the meeting yesterday. 
Series of lectures by the most eminent financiers, and by 
counsel of various banks in London and throughout 
Great Britain, are constantly given at fixed periods. The 
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Journai of Bankers undertakes to answer promptly any 
question that may arise in the mind of any bank clerk. 
A library is established in St. Clement’s Lane, open to 
all who choose to become connected with the Junior In- 
stitute of Bankers, and they have there a very large 
and well appointed library, where they can acquaint 
themselves with all matters pertaining to their work. 
Many other things connected with that idea are carried 
out so perfectly and thoroughly, that we have there an 
example which we may readily follow to our advantage, 
and we, representing the Trust Companies, should, as I 
have said, work very cordially with the banks along this 
line. 

The Chair: Is there anything further to be said along 
the line of Mr. Heurtley’s paper? If not, the programme 
is concluded, with the presentation of a paper by Mr. 
Willis S. Paine, President of the Trust Company of New 
York, on the subject of “‘ The Duties of Trustees of Fi- 
nancial Corporations.” Mr. Paine not being present, his 
paper will be read by Mr. Oscar F. Richardson, Vice- 
President of the Trust Company of New York. 


The Duties of Trustees of Financial Corporations. 


[We give Mr. Paine’s paper in full on pages 101 and 
102 of this SUPPLEMENT. ] 

The Chair: There is a report here of the receipts and 
disbursements of Mr. Heurtley. I will ask Mr. Hale to 
give you the footings of them. 

Mr. Hale: The total amount of cash received was 
$989.84; the amount of expenditures, $1,083.49. In excess 
of the amount received, $93.65. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. Dechert: Under the by-laws it becomes our duty 
now before we adjourn to elect officers to fill the respec- 
tive offices for the terms expiring to-day. Under the pro- 
vision of the by-laws, those gentlemen are not eligible to 
re-election, it being proposed to keep up a succession of 
ottice holding, so to speak, that there should be renewed 
interest from year to year. Mr. Hodenpyl, Chairman of 
the Section, as we have already learned, unfortunately 
could not be here to-day by reason of his absence in 
Kurope. I would move that the Chairman of the Section 
be Mr. Wiliiam G. Mather, President of the American 
Trust Company, of Cleveland, the gentleman who has 
now the honor of presiding at this meeting. [Applause.] 
(Mr. Phillips: I second the motion.) Mr. Dechert: As 
Mr. Mather is a modest man and would not like to put 
the motion, I will do so myself. 

Mr. Mather: I think there should be an opportunity 
for other nominations. 

Mr. Dechert: That is true. Are there any other nomi- 
nations? There being none, all in favor of the election 
of Mr. Mather as Chairman for the ensuing year will 
please say aye, opposed, no. Mr. Mather is unanimously 
elected. 

Mr. Mather: Gentlemen of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion: I thank you very much for the honor and compli- 
ment you have paid me, and the company and the city I 
represent. It certainly gives me very great pleasure to 
meet here at these gatherings, and I shall endeavor to 
transact the duties of Chairman for the ensuing year to 
the best of my ability. I thank you, gentlemen. [Ap 
plause. ] 

Mr. Borne: The office of Vice-Chairman having to be 
filled, I should like to nominate for that position Mr. 
John Skelton Williams, the President of the Richmond 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company. (Seconded.) 

The Chair: Are there any other nominations? If not, 
I will put the question. All in favor of the election of 
Mr. John Skelton Williaras as Vice-Chairman of this 
Section will please say aye, contrary minded, no. Mr. 
‘Williams is unanimously elected. 

Mr. Jones: On the Executive Committee those who 
retire are Mr. Dechert, of Philadelphia; Mr. Abbott, of 
Boston, and Mr. Borne, of New York. I will say that 


Mr. Borne has not been a member of the Committee, ex- 
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cept to fill a vacancy during this last year, and it was 
discussed at the time and thought that would not dis- 
qualify him for re-election; and as there has been an im- 
pression by a number of gentlemen on the BPxecutive 
Committee that it would be very desirable to have Mr. 
Borne as Chairman of the Executive Committee for next 
year, I wish to place him in nomination for that com- 
mittee; also Mr. Hodenpyl, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who 
Las been a member of the Section and active participant 
in all proceedings since it started. Following a prece- 
dent that has obtained from the start, that the retiring 
Chairman should be placed on the Executive Committee, 
in the hope of retaining in that way the knowledge of 
the history of the Association, I would like to nominate 
Mr. Hodenpyl for a place on that committee; and in 
place of Mr. Dechert, of Philadelphia, I will nominate 
Mr. William A. Carr. of Pittsburg. 

Mr. Dechert: I second the nominations made by Mr. 
Jones. 

The Chair: You have heard the nominations: Mr. 
John E. Borne, of New York; Mr. Anton G. Hodenpyl, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Mr. William A. Carr, of 
Pittsburg. Are there any other nominations? If not, all 
in favor of the election of those three gentlemen to serve 
on the Executive Committee for the next three years will 
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please say aye, contrary minded, no. They are unani- 
mously elected. 

The Chair: Before adjourning the meeting I will ask 
all those who have read papers to kindly turn them in to 
the Secretary, if they have not already done so, in or- 
der that they may be intorporated in the record and pub- 
lished in the usual form, and they will then be dis- 
tributed to all the members of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion. I would request all those who have not yet reg- 
istered to please do so, so that we may have a record 
of all in attendance. I think there is no further business 
before the meeting and a motion to adjourn will now be 
in order. 

Mr. Jaster: Do I understand that all the officers have 
been elected. Has the Secretary been elected? 

The Chair: The Secretary is appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who will have a meeting immediately 
after we adjourn. 

On motion the meeting then adjourned. 





MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

After adjournment a meeting of the Executive Com- 

mittee was held, and Mr. John E. Borne elected Chair- 
man and Mr. James R. Branch Secretary. 
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CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS. 


The following table, made up by telegraph, etc., indicates - 
that the total bank clearings of all the clearing houses of the seceseeeee| = 950.910) 987.704) = f14/ 748,187) a 
United States for the week ending to-day, Oct, 13, have ; 
been $1,578,429,830, against $1,689,735,826 last week and 
$1,841,673,247 the corresponding week of last year. 
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CLEARINGS. Week Bnding October 18, soe] __109,787|__—*916,042/ TH}... 
Returns by Telegraph. 1900, 1s¢9 P. Cont 
GUD TONE. cocsecessnsovnabsninimntnocsis 8761,840,896 | $934,9886:9 | -188 Sees 
I a ssigecenrsossennbonegivoresoteced 98,871,061 119,493,192 | —176 
Philadeiphi w+] 67,518,110 73,208902 | -65 
BONDED. 69. c0c0rcnccesenecensocesenace 16,862,638 16,3%4,749 | +89 
TE Riacssnteiveecsvcses sontorvocsenes 114.450 941 119,888,206 | +14 
BB BIN cosaccccecccesacrorscsceces steed 82,088,807 81,737,284 | +87 
New Orleans. 16,945,419 7.600,096 | +401 
Boven cities, 5 ABYB.........+00000: $1,108,410,386 | $1,90,008,717 | —14°0 
Other elties, 6 Aays.......00000seesee0s 920,004,718 916,018,407 | +98 
Total all cities, 6 4a78........+0++0. $1,999.416,040 | $1,520,076,1% | —18°0 
All C1ti@6, 1 dAY.....s+sseereeseveereeres 926,014.781 881,507,198 | —298 
Potal all cities for week.......+.++ $1,578.499,580 | §1,961,078,.907 | —148 








The full details of clearings for the week covered by the 
above statement will be given next Saturday. We cannot, 
of course, furnish them to-day, bank clearings being made 
up by the various clearing houses at noon on Saturday, and 
hence in the above the last twenty-four hours of the week 
have to be in all cases estimated,as we go topress Friday night. 

We present below our usual detailed figures for the pre- 
vious week, covering the returns for the period ending with 
Saturday noon, October 6, and the results for the cor- 
responding week in 1899, 1898 and 1897 are also given, In 
comparison with the preceding week there isa an increase in 
the aggregate exchanges of two hundred and forty one mil- 
lion dollars, the gain at New York being one hundred and 
fifty three millions. Contrasted with the week of 1899 the | Tot#!all.......... 
total for the whole country shows a decline of 28'2 per cent, . 
Compared with the week of 1898 the current returns record Toned 
an increase of 14°5 per cent, and the excess over 1897 is 28°5 eg 
percent. Outside of New York the decrease /rom 1899 is 7°0 ciasaceeent i on. an a! RS Coe 
per cent. The excess over 1898 reaches 19°8 per cent, and ‘ = 
making comparison with 1897 the gain is seen to be 28°9 p. o. 
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THE BANKERS’ AND TRUST SUPPLEMENT. 


In our BANKERS’ AND TRUST SUPPLEMENT to-day, & 
copy of which is sent to every subscriber of the CHRON- 
ICLE, we present to our readers a complete report of 
the proceedings of the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association held last week at Richmond. 
The SUPPLEMENT contains 116 pages, and, as the 
reader will notice, is very handsomely gotten up- 
The American Bankers’ Association now has & mem- 
bership of 4,500 whose aggregate capital, surplus and 
deposits (not counting the private banks) amount to 
6,580 million dollars, and its doings are hence en- 
grossing more and more attention each year. 

The SuppLEMENT embraces the proceedings of the 
Trust Company Section, a distinct department of the 
Association. The discussions in that section deal 
directly with matters affecting this class of financial 
institutions, and no trust company, whether a mem- 
ber of the Association or not, can afford to neglect to 
give attentive consideration to the same. 

As showing the esteem in which the BANKERS’ AND 
Trust SupPLEMENT is held, we may be pardoned refer- 
ence to the extensive amount of advertising patronage 
of the very highest class which it commands. Weare 
not exaggerating, we think, when we say that a choicer 
and stronger list of financial advertisements cannot 
be found anywhere. 








THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


Our stock market has continued in the same apathet- 

ic state it has so long maintained, with prices dur. 
ing the most of the week irregular. Tuesday there 
was a firmer tone. This was due primarily to the fact 
that the low rates for foreign exchange were in the 
afternoon of that day followed by the withdrawal of a 
small amount of gold at London and Paris for ship- 
ment to New York. The truth is our money market 
had reached a point which made stock operations 
somewhat risky; consequently, evidence of fresh 
supplies of gold from Europe, though small, were made 
much of. A few hundred thousand dollars were for the 
moment construed as the harbinger of many millions 
coming, and a steady 2 per cent money market re- 
stored was believed to be almost in sight. Since then 
there have been other amounts taken in London, 
Paris and Berlin for shipment to New York, includ- 
ing $3,500,000 yesterday; all the details are given below 
in our remarks upon foreign exchange. Europe will 
let no gold come this way unpless it cannot be avoided. 
Tuesday’s withdrawal of £50,000 from the Bank of 
England for New York was followed by the announce- 
ment that the Bank had advanced its price for Amer- 
ican gold coin to 76s. 9d. from 76s. 8d. The suc 

ceeding day the open market rate for bar gold ad- 
vanced 3d., to 77s. 11d. London dispatches also stated 
that any considerable shipments of that metal 
at this time to America would lead to an advance by 
the Bank in the minimum rate of discount. The 
public knows, even without these announcements, 
that Europe, deprived of the large monthly contribu- 
tions of gold from Africa for a year or more and in- 
volved in working out grave international political 
problems, is not in condition to willingly part with 
any important proportion of its reserves. 





A further feature that helps to impart an under- 


clearly evident every now -and then, is a common 
belief in the better political outlook. This state of 
public opinion is no doubt a fact, although we some- 
times think it an unfortunate condition, fearing it 
may weaken effort. The election of Mr. Bryan 
would be such a fearful result, fraught with hopeless 
disaster to almost every industrial interest, that to 
entertain a feeling of confidence in his defeat before 
it is accomplished is not easy and seems hardly to be 
safe. It needs to be kept in mind that the battle 
is not won until the votes are cast and 
counted. Moreover it cannot be too often stated 
that what is most to be desired at this 
election is not simply success, but a success so over- 
whelming as to leave no chance of the survival of 
Bryanism. Industrial affairs cannot afford to be in- 
terrupted every four years by a contest pivoted on 
our standard of values or to be disturbed by a hyster- 
ical young gentleman who has no more conscience 
than to go around the country striving to stir up ill- 
will between capital and labor. The public stamp of 
approval of our gold standard and disapproval of 
communism should be so emphatic on this occasion as 
to make the trial final. Otherwise we shall not have 
gained much. 





The question arises whether the re-election of Mr. 
McKinJey is to be the occasion of a large general 
advance in the stock market? There is certainly a 
wide feeling prevailing} that the buoyancy which fol- 
lowed the defeat of Mr. Bryan in 1896 will, in consid- 
erable measure, be repeated in case of his defeat in 
1900. Indeed there were statements current on the 
market last week, which were repeated with an air of 
faith, thatcapitalists were gathering in funds to invest 
in stocks as soon as the election result should become 
known. We do not need to say that the reports were 
mere fabrications. Men with money to ‘invest do not 
flock together like birds in the autumn, and so make 
themselves conspicuous in what they are about 
todo. Ifa victory is the outcome of the election con- 
test, and if it proves to be so decided as to make it 
tolerably certain that the fight will not have to be re- 
newed again, of course the effect on all branches 
of our industrial system would be much greater than 
if the results should turn out to be less complete. 
That is so, because the stability of contracts and re- 
liance upon the future of our standard of values would 
be absolute, and the enterprising and investing 
classes could go to work knowing, not only that dur- 
ing the coming three or four years but pre- 
sumably during all time, the basal factor in 
their plans was put beyond the power of any dem- 
agogue to trifle with. Should, on the other hand, 
the victory be less sweeping, the public, after the 
experience had, could not again trust the situation 
fully. This difference would be likely to have most 
influence on the immediate course of stock values. 
In either case supposed, does it not seem as if the 
events of 1896 could not be repeated ? Prices are al- 
ready high—not low as four years ago; so that a like 
opportunity for advance is lacking. Moreover, the 
prospect for increased earnings the next four or five 
months is admittedly not as promising as it was on the 
former occasion, and especially last year. Hence re- 
liance would have to be placed on the slower develop- 
ment of general industry, and that response would 
come quicker and be much more decided if the ex- 





tone of firmness to security values, which becomes so 


pression of the opinion of the people was emphatic. 
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“The crop report of the Agricultural Bureau at 
Washington for the 1st of October, issued this week, 
does not change materially the indications previously 
furnished of the probable extent of the year’s harvests. 
The condition of corn is placed 2-4 points lower than 
in September, being put at 78:2, which compares 
with 82°7 on October 1 1899, 82 at the same date in 
1898 and 81 the mean of the October averages for the 
last ten years. Nevertheless these figures are still 
taken to mean a crop closely approaching 2,000 mil- 
lion bushels. Last year the corn yield was 2,078 
million bushels. No further report on the wheat crop 
is made. The estimates of the yield vary from 500 
to 525 million bushels. Last year the crop was 547 
million bushels, while in 1898, when the yield 
was of extraordinary extent, it was 675 million 
bushels. Ia the case of oats the Department 
gives the product per acre for each State, from which 
it appears that the crop will slightly exceed 810 
million busheis. In 1899 the oats harvest was 796 
million bushels and in 1898 730 millions, A feature 
of this month’s report is that the Department makes 
a smaller decline in the condition of cotton than 
operators on the Cotton Exchange had looked for. 
The condition now is given 67, as against 68-2 on; the 
1st of September and against 62°4 in October of 
last year. 





Not too much stress should be laid upon the con- 
tinued lack of activity in the iron and steel trades, 
nor upon the reports showing a further contraction in 
the production of iron, attended at the same time, de- 
spite the diminished output, by a continued increase 
in furnace stocks. The figures of the “Iron Age” 
are generally accepted as-authority in this respect, 
and they indicate that 15 more furnaces went out 
during the last month, involving a decrease of 
8,609 tons per week in the production, which now 
stands at 223,169 tons per week, against 296,376 
tons on June 1, no less than 80 furnaces hay- 
ing in the interval become idle. Stocks October 
1 are reported 661,998 tons, against 625,157 tons 
September 1 and 334,680 tons Junel. But all this 
really signifies very little at this juncture. Every- 
body knows that the Presidential campaign, involving 
Bryanism, hangs as a pall over all industries. After 
the election there will no doubt be a different story 
to tell. At all events before that issue is determined 
no change can be expected. 





While there has been no change in the official rates 
of discount by any of the European banks this week, 
the open market rates at the chief centres have been 
quite firm. In order to protect their stocks of gold the 
Bank of England and the Bank of France have been 
compelled to resort to an advance in the selling 
price of the metal. The Bank of England on 
Tuesday raised its selling price for Eagles 1 penny 
per ounce, to 76 shillings 9 pence, and gold bars 
were held by the Bank at 18 shillings half a 
penny. On Thursday it was reported that the 
price of gold bars in the open market at London had 
been advanced half a penny, to 77 shillings 11 pence 
per ounce. The Bank of France holds its gold at a 
Premium. The statement of the New York Associ- 
ated Banks last Saturday was exceptionally unfavor- 
able, showing a reduction of more than one-half in 
the surplus reserve compared with the return of the 
Previous week. The specie fell off $5,752,300 and 


the legal tenders decreased $2,822,400, while the sur- 
plus reserve was reduced by $6,700,700, to $6,241,900. 
The redemptions of extended 2 per cent bonds have 
thus far amounted to $22,021,300, while the applica- 
tions for the exchange of fundable bonds for the new 
2 per cents amounted at the close of business on 
Thursday to $341,235,050. 





Money on call, representing bankers’ balances, 
has been active this week, influenced by the bank 
statement of last week and also by the continued 
drain of currency to the interior. But the higher rates 
seem to have brought into the market, at least in the 
last hour each day, fairly liberal offerings of money by 
commission houses, who have sought thus to secure 
temporary employment for their surplus funds. This 
will account for the wide range of 4 to 12 per cent in 
the rates for the week at the Stock Exchange. The 
average until Thursday was about 3 per cent, but on 
that day loans which had been standing at 3 per cent 
were marked up to 3} per cent, making the average 
for the week about 34 percent. On Monday loans 
were made at 34 per cent and at 2 per cent, with 
the bulk of the business at 3 per cent. On Tuesday 
the transactions were at 34 per cent and at 24 per cent, 
with the majority at 3 per cent. On Wednesday loans 
were at 4 per cent and at 2 per cent, with the bulk of 
the business at 3} percent. On Thursday transac- 
tions were at 34 per cent and at 17 per cent, with the 
majority at 34 per cent. On Friday loans were at 34 
per cent and at 24 per cent, with the bulk of the busi- 
ness at 33 per cent. Banks and trust companies 
quote 34 per cent as the minimum, some of the insti- 
tutions, however, obtaining 4 per cent. Though 
time loans are quoted by brokers at 5 per cent for all 
periods, from sixty days to six months, there appears 
to be plenty of money offering and no special urgency 
in the demand by commission houses, who seem to 
have made ample provision early in the season for 
their requirements at this period of the year. 
Banks report some loans on grain and other mer- 
chandise at 6 per cent for sixty to ninety days and 
contracts for four months at 5@54 per cent on col- 
lateral consisting of all railroad properties without 
any admixture of industrials. These institutions also 
report some demand for thirty to sixty day stock 
collateral ‘loans at 6 per cent, borrowers desiring to 
tide over the election period. The commercial paper 
market is quiet, with very little buying by local insti- 
tutions ; the business is chiefly with near-by out-of- 
town banks. The offerings seem to be increasing, 
though not tosuch an extent as to cause an accumula- 
tion of names, but it is expected that next month 
there will be a much more liberal supply. Rates are 
5@5} per cent for sixty to ninety day endorsed bills re- 
ceivable, 54@6 per cent for prime, and 6 per cent and 
above for good four to six months single names. Some 
of the banks report sales of short endorsements at 6 per 
cent by merchants desiring to obtain accommodation 
until after the election. 





The Bank of England minimum rate of discount 
remains unchanged at 4 per cent, but the Bank 
in lieu of advancing its rate has resorted to the 
expedient of raising its selling price for gold, as 
noted above. The cable reports discounts of sixty 
to ninety-day bank bills in London 4 per cent. The 
open market rate at Paris is 3 per cent and at Berlin 








and Frankfort it is 4} percent. According to our 
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special cable from London the Bank of England lost 
£1,371,457 bullion during the week and held £33,- 
599,845 at the close of the week. Oar correspondent 
further advises us that the loss was due to expor's of 
£873,000 (£531,000 to Germany, £192,000 to Egypt, 
£50,000 to America, £59,000 to Roumania and £50,- 
000 destination unknown) and to shipments to the in- 
terior of Great Britain of £498,000 net. 





The foreign exchange market has again been in- 
fluenced this week by a pressure of cotton bills sup- 
plemented by drafts against grain and provisions 
drawn not only upon London but upon the chief con- 
tinental centres, and consequently the tendency has 
been almost uninterruptedly downward and only tem- 
porarily arrested by buying to cover and for remit- 
tance. The offerings of cotton bills were quite large 
on Monday, reflecting an accumulation in the mails 
since the close of the previous week, and these bills 
had no sooner been absorbed than there came 
a fresh supply, which proved to be largely in 
excess of the inquiry. This was followed by a nat- 
ural reaction in the tone, though without any recov- 
ery in rates, and the market was a shade steadier for 
léng, though heavy for short and for cables thereafter 
until Friday, when the whole market grew steady. 
The feature of the week has been the first important 
importation of gold for the season. The Bank of 
British North America inaugurated the movement, 
procuring on Tuesday a consignment of £50,000 sover- 
eigns from the Bank of England in exchange for 
bank notes, and on the same day it was an- 
nounced that the National City Bank had ob- 
tained 1,000,000 francs in gold at Paris for shipment 
hither. The Bank of Enagland, as above noted, 
on Tuesday advanced its selling price for American 
Eagles to 76 shillings 9 pence per ounce, holding gold 
bars at 78 shillings half a penny, and bars were then 
quoted in the market at London at an advance of half 


@ penny, to 77 shillings 10} pence; subsequently it was 


reported moving upward to 77 shillings 11 pence. 
These prices for gold coin and for bars prohibited the 
import of the metal from London at the then rul- 
ing rates for sight sterling, and it was reported 
that applications at the Bank of France for gold 
for export had caused an advance in the premium 
on gold by that institution. On Wednesday the 
cable announced the withdrawal of £100,000 gold 
from the Bank of England for shipment to New York, 
but the consignees were not disclosed. The importa- 
tion of sovereigns by the Bank of British North 
America gave rise to the suggestion that larger 
amounts of these coins might be obtained from the 
Bank of Eogland, in exchange for its notes, and im- 
ported without loss. It was said, however, that while 
the Bank could not refuse to part with sovereigns 
were application to be made for them for export, an 
attempt to procure them in round amounts would 
probably result to the disadvantage of the appl- 
icant in his future transactions with the Bank, and 
therefore bankers in London would be unlikely to 
resort to this method for obtaining gold. It was 
also reported that it would really be more advan- 
tageous for importers to procure American coin 
in London, even at the high price demanded by 
the Bank, than to seek to obtain sovereigns, for 
the reason that the latter were more or less 
abraded while the American coin would most likely 
be of nearly a full average weight. On Friday it 





was announced that Lazard Freres had engaged 
$2,000,000 gold for shipment hither, $1,000,000 of 
which, in American gold coin, was obtained from the 
Bank of France, for export on the Bretagne, and $1,- 
000,000 in gold bars was procured from the Bank of 
England for shipment on the S:. Louis. It was also 
announced that Kuhn, Loeb & Uo. had bought $500,- 
000 American gold coin in the open market at Paris 
for export to N+w York, and that Seligman & Co. had 
procured $1,000,000 gold in Berlin for shipment 
hither. The National City Bank obtained a con- 
signment of gold on that day, but the offisers of the 
bank declined either to state the amount, the kind of 
gold, whether coin or bars, or the source whence 
it was obtained. The engagements thus far an- 
nounced this week amount to $4,450,000, exclusive 
of the gold secured by the National City Bank 
on Friday. The Bank of British North America 
reports the arrival at Svattle of $910,000 gold 
bullion from the Yukon, which will be trans- 
ferred to this city through Assay Office checks, 
and the Canadian Bank of Commerce reports $450,- 
000 in such checks, representing bullion d2pos- 
ited at Seattle and San Francisco, which will arrive 
early next week. The Assay Office paid $767,352 52 
for domestic bullion, and the gold received at the 
Custom House during the week amounted to $26,- 
094. 

. inal rates for exchange fell from 4°814@4‘°82 
for sixty day and 4 854@4 86 for sight on Monday, to 
481@4 814 for the former and 4 844@¢ 354 for the 
latter by W dnesday. Rates for actual business 
opened on Monday quite weak ata decline of three- 
quarters of a cent all around, compared with thoze at 
the close of Friday of last Week, to 4 813@4 80% for 
long, 4 84@4 844 for short and 4 843@4 85 for cables. 
The tone was a shade steadier at the decline on the 
following day, with lighter offerings of bills, and rates 
at the close remained unchanged. On Wednesday 
the market was weak again and rates for actual busi- 
ness for long fell half a cent, to 4 80@4 30}, while 
those for short and for cables declined one-quarter of 
a cent to 4 833@4 84 for the former and 4 844@4 84} 
for the latter. The market continued weak on Thurs- 
day, but though sales of long sterling were made at 
4 792, this class of bills closed at a reaction and at un- 
changed figures, compared with those on the previous 
day. Sight sterling and cables, however, fell one 
quarter of a cent to 4 834@4 83% for the former and 
4 844,@4 844 for the latter. Toe market was steadier on 
Friday at a recovery of one-quarter of a cent for short 
and cables. It may be noted that while rates for ster- 
ling have been generally weak those for continental ex- 
change have likewise fallen, indicating liberal offerings 
of bills and a light inquiry. The following shows 
daily posted rates for exchange by some of the leading 
drawers. 

DAILY POSTED RATES FOR FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
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7 ” fhe market closed steady on Friday at 4 30@4 804 
for long, 4 833@4 84 for short and 4 844@4 844 for 
cables. Commercia! on banks 4 794@4 793 and docu- 
ments for payment 4 783@4 804. Cotton for payment, 
4782@4 79, cotton for acceptance 4 794@4 793 and 
grain for payment 4 80@4 80}. 


The following gives the week’s movements of 
money to and from the interior by New York banks. 








Received by | Shipped by | Net 


Week Bnding Oct. 12, 1000. | > Banks.|N. Y. Banks. 


Intertor 


Movement, 











Total gold and legal tenders..... 


804 000 3.194 
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+| 8.215.000 | 8$8.966,000 | Loss. #5 751.000 


000 | Loss. 2,840,000 














34,019,000 | $12,160,000 | Loss. $8,141,000 





With the Sub-Treasury operations the result is as 


























follows. 
Inte Out of Net Change tn 
Week Bnding Oct. 12, 1900, ‘ 2 
Banks interior movement, as above! $4 019,000 | $12,160,000 | Loss. $8,141,000 
Sub-Treasury operations...... «+--+. 19,200,000 | 19,600,000 | Loss. 400,000 
Total gold and legal tenders..... $23,219,000 | $81,760,000 | Loss. $8,541,000 





The following table indicates the amount of bullion 
in the principal European banks. 





























Oct. 11 1900, Oct. 12, 1808. 
Bank of 
Gold. Silver. Total. Gold. Silver. Total. 
£ & £ & a & 
England......| 33.599.845) ......... 88.599 845) $2,757,722) .......... 82,757,722 
Trance.......- 91,462 870/ 44.72 1,214) 186 187,084 76,116,502| 46,996,288/123.112,785 
Germany..... 24 083,000} 12 406.000} 36,449,000) 28,284 000/ 11,969,000) 35,203,000 
RUSSIA ....000- 78.198,000| 6 610.000) 79,808,000) 8¥.018,000) 4.677.000) 93,680 00( 
Aus.-Hung’y | 87,877,000) ¥.836.000} 47,713,000) 30.669 000/ 10.512 000) 41,181 000 
Bpain ...0000-- 18,689,000) 16,707,000} 80 896,000| 18.452.000) 13,700,000) 27,152,001 
Italy ...0000 e+ 15.436.000} 1,671,000} 17,006,000) 15.492 000) 1.427.000) 16,919.00( 
Netherlands..| 4.870.000) 5.540.000) 10,410,000} 2,742,000) 5 868,000) 8,610 000 
Nat.Belg m...| 2,882,000] 1,441,000) 4,323,000} 2,960,000) 1,484,000) 4,453.0 
Tot.this week | 297,086,715 98,885,214 394,021 286,445,224) $6 633,293| 383 078 507 
es Tot. prev. w’k|s 0.367.20! 99,19 4,9''7' 840,560,508 287 082, 149'97,181,686' 384,268 833 














THE COAL STRIKE. 


on the proposition of their employers. 
of the conference, if it is not known to the reader 
when these pages meet his eye, will be known very 
shortly. It is only possible to say at the moment 
that for almost the first time in our industrial his 
tory an offer of so considerable an advance in wages 
as ten per cent is being scrutinized by the employes 
on the ground that possibly, by holding out and re 
fusing to work even at that increase, they may secure 
still larger concessions from the companies. 

A few cardinal principles in this coal strike con- 
troversy ought to be kept in mind. One is, that be- 


As we write, the striking mine workers are in con- 
ference at Scranton, deliberating in open convention 


The outcome 


cause a laborer does not get as high wages as he 
wishes, it does not follow that he is getting less than 
he deserves and as much as his employer can afford. 
This proposition would ordinarily seem self-evident; 
but the sentimental view very commonly taken of the 
labor question actually seems at times to suggest a 
different supp’sition. There is aclass of people that 
habitually assumes that a striking laborer is necessarily 


protesting against injustice. 


One other hardly less 


important principle is that an arbitrary raising of 
wages means an arbitrary advance of prices. The 
public therefore, if it agrees that wages ought to be 


increased, thereby agrees also that it ought itself to. 
pay more for the product of such labor. 
thracite episode is likely to lead, later on, to some 
sober thinking on this phase of the question. 

The right of a laborer to strike for better wages or 
for better conditions of industry, if he is not satisfied 
With his existing arrangements, is of course indis- 










The an- 








putable. Ic is as clear as the right of a manufacturer 
to demand a higher price for his goods and to refuse 
to sellif he does not get it. Both the laborer and 
the manufacturer, however, take under such con- 
ditions certain risks, and are bound to lose eventually 
if their demands are unreasonable. If the manufac- 
turer asks a price which the consumer cannot afford 
to pay, the consumer will stop buying and the busi- 
ness will be ruined. If the Jaborer asks for wages 
which his employer cannot afford to pay, the manu- 
facturer will refuse further employment, and, in an 
emergency, go out of business. This risk clearly con- 
fronts either class in submitting its ultimatum. 

It is quite conceivable that manufacturers might so 
band together that the most extortionate price might 
be exacted, under the penalty of preventing the con- 
sumer from buying any goods except at an unfair 
price. The law is apt to deal with a monopoly of 
this sort, and what the civil law does not accomplish 
the working of economic law will do; for at a given 
point the consuming community as a whole will sim- 
ply give up buying. It has correspondingly been 
the dream of certain labor leaders to baud together 
the laborers so that if the employer will not pay the 
price demanded by a union’s representatives, he shall 
be denied the privilege of obtaining labor at all. It 
is clear that if such a project could be carried out 
efficiently in the case of a labor union, the price of 
labor might conceivably be placed at figures as unjust 
and irrational as those imposed by the manipulator of 
a corner. 

The civil law which interferes to restrict and regu- 
late extortion by a producer has no recognized place 
in restricting a similar undertaking by a laborer. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that in the past 
it has been assumed that the employer could fight his 
own battles. But we are much mistaken if the same 
economic laws do not operate with a combination of 
laborers as with a combination of producers. The 
profit to the producer and the wages of the laborer 
are two co-ordinate factors which go into the cost of 
goods placed on the market. Nobody doubts that 
artificial and unreasonable expansion of the pro- 
ducer’s gains will force such a price for the finished 
product that the consumer will be driven from the 
market. But the laborer’s pay, which makes up an 
even greater part of the final price of an article, can- 
not be arbitrarily manipulated without a similar 
result. 

This is the experience through which producer, 
laborer and consumer are destined to pass in the 
matter of the wage readjustment in the coal trade. 
There had been some effort, months before the strike 
began, to advance the price of anthracite on the bald 
plea that coal ought to move up when iron, copper, 
lumber, cotton, tin avd a score of other commodities 
already had been advanced rapidly. No such advance 
was made, and the reason was that producers of coal 
believed that a higher price would restrict the buying 
capacity of the public, and hence defeat its own pur- 
poses. Now comes the ‘miner with a peremptory de- 
wand which points to the same result. The operators 
have yielded; but in yielding they of course propose that 
the higher wage cost shall be added to the price, and 
paid by the consuming public. But if the mine 
owners were right six months ago in assuming that a 
higher price created by themselves would restrict 
consumption, it must be true that a higher price 
created by the laborers will have the same result. If 
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the proposed move of the one was unwise economic 
policy, the accomplished move of the other can have 
been nothing different. 

The chief argument for voluntary arbitration lies in 
this fact. Demands for higher wages are frequently 
warranted by circumstances. The demands of the 
tin-plate workers last fall, and of laborers in other 
industries where the high tide of industrial demand 
had brought exceptional prices, were probably in most 
cases justified. When the employers granted their 
laborers’ demands as readily as they did, it is likely 
that an arbitration board would have made a similar 
award. This cannot be said of the present coal 
strike. There had been, in the first place, no such 
rise in prices as marked out the reasonableness of 
higher wages in the metal trades last year. 
But beyond this, a much more suspicious in- 
cident of the whole matter was the refusal 
of the miners of G. B. Markle’s colliery to sub- 
mit their case to the arbitration already pledged in 
writing as a recourse. That the miners broke their 
explicit promise in this matter at a time when the 
mine-owners publicly declared their willingness to 
abide by their agreement, is admitted with cynical 
frankness. The arbitration agreement was the miners’ 
own proposition; therefore their refusal cannot have 
arisen from dislike to the principle of arbitration. 
The only obvious alternative lies in the inference 
that the miners broke their pledge because they 
feared that unbiased arbitrators might decide the 
case against them. 

What the outcome of this whole matter will be we 
do not pretend to guess. It is perfectly well known 
that the shrewd selection of a Presidential campaign 
season bythe Miners’ Union for carrying out their 
strike has given them a peculiar advantage. They 
calculated that their employers, remembering the vio- 
ence and bloodshed of the Homestead strike of 1892, 
‘would shrink from invoking a similar outbreak at a 
time when it might turn to the candidate of agitation 
all the sentimental sympathizers for the workingman. 
That the Miners’ Union is itself aware of the 
manner in which it forced acquiescence is 
geen in the demand submitted this week, that the 
mine owners pledge absolutely the maintenance for a 
year from now, and with no regulation of a sliding 
scale, the higher scale of wages demanded. In other 
words, even if to-day’s demands were to turn out ex: 
cessive and even if the price of anthracite, from 
natural causes, were to fall materially below the 
recent level, wage payments must remain unchanged. 
Coming from a body of laborers a part of whom have 
already violated their own signed contract with their 
employers, this proposition may at least be described 
as curious. 


THE REPORT OF THE READING OO. 
As indicated by us last year, the Reading property 
is being developed along two important lines—first, 
in enlarging and diversifying the traffic of the road, 
and second, in raising its standard of condition and 
thus adding to the efficiency of its operations. Both 
features are manifest in the report just submitted for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 1900, and it is evident 
from a study of this report that further decided 
progress was made during the twelve months in the 
one direction as in the other. 
With reference to the growth and diversification of 
the traffic, the same characteristics are revealed in 
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the late year’s gain as were noted in the gains of pre- 
vious years—that is, the improvement came more 
largely from the merchandise traffic than from the 
coal traffic, while at the same time the passenger traf- 
fic has also continued to expand. There was this dif- 
ference, however, in the late year, that the coal traf- 
fic, the revenues from which previously had been sta- 
tionary or declining, recorded a substantial increage 

The increase amounted to $1,285,502 over the total of 
the year preceding. But though the coal receipts 
rose $1,285,502, the earnings of the Railway Com- 
pany from merchandise traffic increased $1,925,719 

and the passenger earnings increased $425,121. in 
cluding revenue from mail and miscellaneous sources 

aggregate gross earnings in 1899-1900 were $26,. 
109,733, as against $22,456,192 in the year preceding : 
the increase in the whole total was thus $3,653 541, 
of which hence only 1} million dollars was aiais 
tributed by the coal traffic. 

The progress made in enlarging the merchandise 
business is still more striki ngly brought out if we ex- 
tend our comparisons a few years further back. In 
1894 95 the coal traffic yielded earnings of $9,759,037. 
In the late year the earnings from that source were 
$11,371,203, so that the increase for the five years has 
been, roughly, 1§ million dollars, or only about 16 per 
cent. On the other hand, the earnings from the 
merchandise traffic have, in the same interval, risen 
from $6,402,666 to $9,750,601, an increase of over 3} 
million dollars, or more than 50 per cent. 

To understand properly the significance of these 
comparisons, it must be borne in mind that the 
growth in revenues has occurred in face of a decline 
in rates—that is, that the rate per ton per mile though 
having improved somewhat in the late year, remains 
very much less than a few years ago, so that a given 
revenue now represents a very much larger tonnage 
than the same revenue at the earlier date. It is to be 
remembered, furthermore, that the coal traffic in- 
cludes bituminous coal as well as anthracite, and that 
special effort has been made to develop the trade in 
soft coal so that the company might not be so ex- 
clusively dependent upon the tonnage in hard coal as 
it had during antecedent periods of its career. The 
anthracite tonnage for 1899-1900 was 10,672,556 tons. 
This compares with only 9,533,693 tons moved the 
previous year. Going back, however, to 1894 95 we 
find that the anthracite revenue-earning traffic then 
amounted to 10,575,712 tons (year ending November 
30), so that notwithstanding the large increase in the 
late year the tonnage now is only a trifle larger 
than it was five years ago. 

Taking, on the other hand, the bituminous ton- 
nage (revenue freight only), this aggregated in 1893-94 
no more than 1,652,565 tons, but for 1899-1900 the 
amount of the same was 4,539,719 tons, showing that 
in the five years the soft coal traffic has almost 
trebled. 

The noteworthy expansion in the business of the 
road here outlined, and the ability to handle the traf- 
fic with economy and dispatch, have been possible 
only because of the large expenditures which have 
been made on the property and which have been paid 
for in the main out of earnings. The present report, 
like the reports for preceding years, abounds in state- 
ments showing the nature and character and the large 
extent of these various improvements. As indicating 
in @ general way how earnings have been applied in 
the making of improvements and betterments, we 
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may note that the amount spent upon maintenance of 
equipment in 1899-1900 was $3,690,370, as against 
only $2,890,568 in 1898-99 and but $2,330,625 in 1897- 
98, In like manner $2,017,174 was spent upon main- 
tenance of way and structures, against $1,485,979 in 
1898-99 and $1,586,340 in 1897-98. These amounts 
are entirely independent of the large extra sums di- 
rectly appropriated from earnings and included under 
the head of ‘“‘ Other Expenses.” Thus, in the late 
year no less than $1,903,797 was charged for im- 
provements and renewals and %593,288 more for 
equipment renewals, making, roughly, 24 million dol- 
lars together. In the previous year there was a like 
contribution for these purposes of $1,503,240, and the 
year before a contribution of $1,202,003, making for 
the three years 5} million dollars. 

In the foregoing we have been dealing simply with 
the affairs of the Railway Company; a precisely iden 
tical policy has been pursued in the case of the Coal 
& Iron Company. In 1899-1900 $750,498 was spent 
for new work at the collieries and included in ex- 
penses; in the previous year $377,926 was so spent 
and in 1897-98 $630,623. The effect is seen in the 
improved results from the working of the collieries. 
President Harris points out what has been done 
towards reducing the number of separate workings 
and of increasing the average output of the collieries, 
thereby lessening the cost of each operation. He re- 
ports that 40 collieries in the late year produced a 
daily average of 47,849 tons, or 1,196 tons per colliery 
per day, whereas in June 1893 54 collieries produced 
a daily average of only 38,160 tons, or 706 tons per 
colliery per day. There was an increase of 7 8-10 
cents in the cost of the coal mined and purchased in 
1899-1900 as compared with 1898-99, but this was 
chiefly due to the increase in the cost of labor ard 
the higher prices paid for the materials used. 

As a result of the enlarged amount of coal mined 
and the greater economy with which it is being got 
out of the ground, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Company in the late twelve months was able 
to pay some interest on the Reading Company’s “‘Loan 
Account” representing investments in the property 
of the Coal & Iron Company. It is significant of the 
extent of those investments (made almost wholly in 
the past) and the difficulty of realizing direct returns 
from them that the amount paid on the same, namely 
$884,850, was only 14 per cent on the total of the in- 
debtedness, which stands at $78,653,349. Of course 
in the consolidated income statement of the three com- 


panies, namely the Reading Company, the Philadel- | 


phia & Reading Railway Company and the Coal & Iro] 
Company (the form in which the general results are 
reported and the only form in which it is possible to 
show what the combined properties are doing), this 
payment of interest on an old indebtedness does not 
affect the year’s outcome, since it is simply transfer- 
ring money from one account to another. In other 
words, while the sum appears as a payment by the 
Railway Company, it necessarily also appears as a re- 
ceipt by the Reading Company. Still, it is pleasing to 
know that the Coal & Iron Company is by itself show- 
ing improved results, After spending $750,498 for col- 
liery improvements and allowing $750,154 for depletion 
of coal lands, there was a profit on the operations of 
the Coal & Iron Company for the year of $1,201,913 
before deducting charges. This compares with a 


profit of $901,735 for the previous twelve months when 
- Qo allowance was made for depletion of coal lands. 








Bvth the methods of accounting and the methods of 
management are sound and conservative. The charge for 
depletion of coal lands is a new item, and covers the 
last ¢wo years. It is calculated on the basis of 5 cents 
per ton on the coal mined from the company’s lands 
in the two years. President Harris states that this is 
a charge that should be made every year, as each 
year’s mining depletes the estate. It should be un- 
derstood that the allowance is independent of the 
sum which the Reading Company under the terms 
of the General Mortgage was obliged to pay to 
the Trustee of the Mortgage when it began divi- 
dends last March on the lst preferred stock. This 
latter payment was 5 cents per ton on the anthracite 
mined for the preceding year on lands pledged un- 
der the mortgage. The sum called for was $383,- 
525 and was applied by the trustee to the pur- 
chase and cancellation of $433,000 of the General 
Mortgage bonds. The first preferred stock is 
now on a 3 per cent basis, 14 per cent having been 
paid in March and a dividend of similar amount hav- 
ing been paid last month. It will be remembered 
that some of the stockholders had looked for a higher 
rate of dividend. Mr. Harris makes a strong point as 
against those who were urging an increased distribu- 
tion by showing that, after the allowances referred to, 
the surplus remaining for the whole period since the 
reorganization of the property up to June 30 1900 
over the first one of the two dividends paid, is only a 
little over 2} million dollars—$2,253,498. He refers 
to the fact that the monthly working expenses of the 
three companies during the last twelve months aver- 
aged $3,664,378, so that the surplus represents only 
about two-thirds of a month’s expenses. 

The outcome for the year must of course be consid- 
ered very satisfactory. The surplus for the twelve 
months is $1,938,001, which compares with $1,165,209 
for the preceding twelve months. The call for the 3 
per cent dividend on the first preferred stock is 
$749,470. Thecontribution to the General Mortgage 
Sinking Fund, we have seen, called for an additional 
$383,525, making $1,132,995 together, thus leaving a 
final surplus balance for the year of a little over 
$800,000. While this does not appear large for a com- 
pany of the size of the Reading, the amount remains, 
it should be remembered, after charging (1) $750,499 
for new work at collieries, (2) $750,154 for depletion 
of the coal estate, (3) $593,288 for equipment renewals 
and (4)-€1,903,797 for improvements. 
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THE ERIE’S PROGRESS. 


We have often referred to the great improvement 
and wonderful transformation that has been effected 
in the case of many railroad properties during the last 
few years. We have, perhaps, no better illustration 
of this than is furnished by the results now being 
attained on the Erie Railroad. The report of the 
company for the late fiscal year shows that with an 
addition of 323 million tons, or 6°68 per cent, to the 
tonnage movement one mile, the train mileage was 
not increased at all, but actually reduced 1,299,613 
miles, or 8°51 per cent. The effect is seen in an ad- 
dition of 53 tons, or almost 17 per cent, to the average 
train load, bringing it up to the high figure of 369 
tons. 

The fact that the Erie, whose name was formerly a 
by-word in the railroad world, should have been 
brought to a state where its trains average 369 tons 
per mile run, is striking testimony to the rehabilita- 
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tion that has been effected in the physical con ‘ition 
of the property. The figure, moreover, covers}merely 
revenue tonnage. Including freight carried for the 
ompany’s own use, the average is brought up to 392 
tons. In three years there has been an increase from 
291 tons to 392 tons. The Erie of course hasa large ton- 
nage in coal, which is an element in high train-loads, 
but its grades are notoriously unfavorable, mak- 
‘ing the average attained all the more marked. One 
gets a better idea of the nature of this showing by 
recalling that the New York Central for the same 
twelve months reported an average train-load (includ- 
ing company freight) of 398 tons, and the Norfolk & 
Western, whose traffic consists to a preponderating 
extent of coal and other minerals, a revenue load of 
435 tons. 

Obviously the Erie was under the same necessity to 
reduce the cost per unit of work in the transportation 
service (a large train-load being an important factor 
in the problem) as the other leading systems, but the 
fact that such great success has attended the effort 
speaks well for the way the property has been man- 
aged. Steadily declining rates made a lower cost per 
unit of work an absolute necessity. It is gratifying 
that this tendency towards lower rates was in the late 
year not only arrested, but reversed, a very substan- 
tial improvement being for the first time in a long 
while recorded. The prosperity and activity of trade 
in the United States permitted, and the maintenance 
of harmony among the trunk lines made possible, an 
improvement in the rate. The improvement was less 
than half a mill per ton per mile, being in fact but 
42 hundredths of a mill, but it is a significant fact, 
illustrative of the importance of a small addition to 
the rate realized in rendering transportation services 
when applied to a large tonnage, that this increase of 
42 hundredths of a mill is responsible for $2,011,984 
of the gain in freight earnings for the year. The 
gain from this source, as it happens, was heavier than 
the gain arising from the expansion in tonnage, which 
gain amounted to $1,806,580, the two together mak- 
ing up the $3,818,564 increase in the freight revenues. 
By including the earnings from passengers and other 
sources, the gain in total gross earnings is brought up 
to $4,540,327. Though so large a part of the ex- 
pansion in revenues has resulted from a betterment 
of rate, it is well enough to bear in mind that this 
betterment leaves the rate only about where it was a 
couple of years ago. 

The two operations here outlined, namely, the ad- 
dition to the train-load and the improvement in the 
average rate realized, have, working together, en- 
larged profits from operations in a ‘noteworthy way. 
In brief, the revenue per freight train mile was 
raised from $1 64 in 1898-9 to $2 06 in 1899-1900, the 
addition having been no less than 42 cents per freight 
train mile ran—almost 26 per cent. The effect upon 
net revenues must have been marvelous, except that, 
like all other roads, only a little more so perhaps, the 
Erie management found itself obliged to appropriate 
a considerable part of its new revenue in strengthen- 
ing and improving its property. As indicating what 
was done, we need only observe that while total oper- 
ating expenses increased in the large sum of $3,278,- 
679 (thus leaving $1,261,649 gain in net for the twelve 
months), only $601,219 of the augmentation was in 
the cost of conducting transportation; on the other 
hand, $2,615,810 represented enlarged outlays upon 
maintenance of way and equipment. 








The same condition of things forces upon the man- 
agement the necessity of applying surplus net earnings 
in asimilar manner—that js, towards strengthening the 
property and promoting its efficiency and economy of 
operations, rather than in undertaking to make a re- 
turn on the shares. Laboring under the burden of 
heavy capitalization, the Erie could not hope to cope 
successfully with its neighbors and rivals if it paid 
for improvements and additions by new capital cre- 
ations while these neighbors and rivals were providing 
the money from earnings. When this is said, there ig 
really no occasion for further remarks as to why, not- 
withstanding the improvement in business and in 
revenues and notwithstanding the improvement in 
operating efficiency and results, stockholders still find 
themselves without a return. The income account 
shows a surplus of $1,663,430 over and above all 
charges, which amount might have been paid to the 
shareholders if prudence and necessity had not dic- 
tated a diiferent course. 

President Thomas points out that altogether the 
surplusaccumulated since the reorganization(including 
the $1,663,430 for the late year) aggregates $3,454,- 
874 to June 30 1900, and he shows how the money 
has been applied, $1,553,166 being used for new 
construction work. For these construction outlays 
the company is entitled to receive, or has received, 
prior lien or general lien bonds. These might have 
been sold, but at what the management regard as un- 
satisfactory prices. It was considered better policy to 
make no sale until by the development of the business 
of the road as the result of the expenditures made for 
construction, the continuing ability to pay regular 
dividends shall have been assured by the accamula- 
tion of a larger surplus. This is evidently a wise and 
prudent as well as enlightened policy. Messrs. Has- 
kins & Sells have made an audit of the accounts of 
both this ‘company and the Reading and certify to 
their accuracy. 








RAILROAD GROSS EARNINGS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Our compilation of the gross earnings of United 
States railroads for the month of September (so far as 
it is possible to procure the returns so soon after the 
close of the month) shows only a small increase, 
namely $1,316,472, or 2°21 per cent. It is not an- 
likely that this increase may be wiped out alto- 
gether when further returns are received. The 
month has been marked by a number of adverse fea- 
tures and conditions. 

Trade, as is known, has continued less active, the 
cotton movement in the South and the grain move- 
ment in the West have both fallen behind last year, 
while at the same time there has been aa extra San- 
day in the month in 1900, thus giving one less work- 
ing day. The cyclone which destroyed so much prop- 
erty and so many lives at Galveston seriously inter- 
fered for a time with the business of nearly all the 
Texas roads. On the 17th of the month the strike of 
the anthracite coal miners was began and is still in 
progress. This strike, we may suppose, is making 
havoc with the earnings of all the anthracite carriers. 
None of these roads are included in our statement, a8 
the New York Ontario & Western (the only one of 
the anthracite carriers furnishing weekly reports) 
has decided to withhold the figures while the trouble 
lasts. On the other hand, the bituminous coal roads 
to the seaboard, like the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
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Norfolk & Western, are embraced in the compilation, 
and help by their large gains to make the showing 
more favorable than it otherwise would be. 

For the first time in many months there is a for- 
midable array of roads reporting a falling off in earn- 
ings. The largest number of these comes from the 
Northwest. Those who had hoped that the spring- 
wheat shortage in that part of the country had been ex- 
aggerated, or if not exaggerated that its effects might 
be overcome in revenues by gains in other classes of 
traffic, find their expectations disappointed. The 
Great Northern system reports a decrease for the 
month of $236,422; the Northern Pacific with 389 
more miles of road (owing to the opera- 
tion of the St. Payl & Duluth) reports a 
decrease of $173,475; the Soo road, a comparatively 
small road, has $124,984 decrease; while the 
Burlington Cedar Rapids & Northern, the Chicago 
Great Western, the Canadian Pacific and the Iowa 
Central have all sustained larger or smaller losses. 
The Wisconsin Oentral stands in the same class, hay- 
ing fallen $69,479 behind, the decrease, however, fol- 
lowing mainly from a contraction in the ore traffic. 
No doubt some of the other Northwestern roads have 
suffered in the same way. The decrease of $62,239 
on the International & Great Northern is, of course, 
mainly due, we may suppose, to the Galveston harri- 
cane, while the loss of $77,556 on the Louisville & 
Nashville reflects, presumably, the smaller cotton 
movement and the diminished activity in the iron 
and steel trades. The following is a full list of all 
gains and losses exceeding $30,000. 















































PRINOIPAL CHANGES IN GROSS EARNINGS IN SEPTEMBER, 
nereases, Decreases, 
Tilinois Central ....... ),668 | Gt. Northern System. $236,422 
Chesa 6 & Ohio 2:6,917 | Northern Pacific...... 173,475 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 192,308 | Chic. Mil. & St. Paul. 150,940 
Choe. Oklah. & Gulf 151,000 | Minn. St. P. &8. St. M. 124,984 
Mexican Central...... 146,05 Bur, Ced. Rap. & No.. 82,881 
lorfolk & Western... 140,602 | Louisville & Nashville 77,556 
N. Y. Central.......... 137,680 | Wisconsin Central.. .. 69,479 
Missour: Pacific....... 137,336 | Yazoo & Miss. Vall... 68,849 
Wi iciodacmsues suse 117,729 | Internat’! & Gt. Nor... 62,239 
8t. Louis & San Fran. 04,430 | Grand Trunk.........-. 60,613 
Pere Marquette....... 00,030 | Chic. Great Western.. 6,675 
Central of Georgia.... 89,081 | Cin.NewOr.&Tex. Pac. 52,585 
Southern Railway..... 87,169 an Pacific...... 6,785 
Rio Grande Western... 83,400 | Iowa Central.......... 33,316 
Texas & Pacific....... 75.25 > 
© Roch, & Pitta.. 73,865 Total (representing 
Denver & Rio Grande. 73, 14 roads)........ $1,234,214 
Mexican National.... 58,144 
Hocking Valley....... 1,522 
Pitta. Bess, & L. Erie. 40,694 
Total (representing 
20 roads)........ $2,377,482 





It is hardly necessary to say, as qualifying some- 
what the conclusions to be drawn from the less favor- 
able showing upon this occasion, that comparison is 
with heavy earnings a year ago. For example, in 
September last year our table showed $6,081,159 in- 
crease, or 11°08 per cent, which followed $2,790,805, 
or 6-04 per cent, improvement in September 1898, and 
$6,385,823, or 14°14 per cent, gain in September 1897. 
The following gives the totals for the month and the 
nine months for five years. 





























Mileage. Barnings. Increase 
Year Year Year Year or, 
September. | Miles. | Miles. ry $ oe 
1896 (182 roads).| 94,614 93,854 43,266,338} 48,450,864|Dec. 184,516 
1897 (133 roads) | 100,119 98,581 51,638,569} 45,152,746| Inc. 6 386,>23 
1898 (129 roads).| 96,161 95,462 48,969,885} 46,179,080] Inc. 2,790.805 
1899 (117 roads).| 100,301 00,147 60,952,319] 54,871,160|Inc. 6,081,150 
1900107 roads).| 101,068 97,678 €0,°61,204} 59,444,782|Inc. 1,316,472 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 30! 
1896 (1'6 roads)../ 92,381 91,622 | 842,322,866) 327,422,14C| Inc. 14,900,226 
4 i129 roads). | 99,504 97,966 | 875,587,012] 3658,996,608|Inc.16,541 914 
pe abn roads).| 96.119 95,420 | 377,898,408] 839,013,009 Inc.87,485 8 4 
a (114 roads) | 99,472 98,679 | 459,068,01"| 420 655,084] Inc.38,407.975 
3000 (107 roads) | 101,068 97,678 | 497:290,442! 447,619.474lInc.40,“71,966 





a 


Ia view of the losses by the spring-wheat roads, the 
reader may be surprised to hear that wheat receipts at 





the Western primary markets were in the aggregage a 
trifle heavier the present year than they were. last 
year, the total for the four weeks to September 29 
being 29,861,105 bushels, against 29,746,400 bushels. 
The apparent anomaly is explained, however, when it 

is found that there has been a great increase in the. 
winter- wheat deliveries, thus offsetting the lossin spring 

wheat. At the distinctively spring wheat markets 
the loss has been heavy; Minneapolis shows deliveries 

of 7,400,180 bushels in the four weeks this year, 

against 9,600,140 bushels in the same four weeks last 
year, while at Duluth the deliveries were but 2,827,- 

043 bushels, against 10,614,282 bushels. In addition 

to the loss from a smaller wheat movement, there was 

also for many roads a logs from a falling off. in the 

corn movement; in this last particular the contrac- 
tion was very decided, the corn receipts for the. four 
weeks footing up only 17,524,363 bushels this year, 

against 26,244,602 bushels last year. Here are the 
details. 


RECEIPTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN FOR FOUR WEEKS ENDING 
SEPT, 29 AND SINCE JANUARY 1, 



























































Flour. Wheat. Corn, ley, Rye. 
(bbis.) | (bush) | (ush:) | (bush. | Cush.) | (bush. 
Ontcaa0— 
4 wks. Sept.,1900 1,588,6°3; 1 
4 wks. Sept., 1,968.9 anscnoa 
since Jan.1, 1/00} 10,455,127} 1.471, 
Since Jan,1, 1899} 4,007 7x 80.3-¢| 2,116,777 
Mihoauk 
4 wks. Sept..1900 1,984.70! _ 85,450 
4 wks. Sept.,! 1,#85,6.0} 184,800 
Since Jan.1, 1400 8,206,¥50} 737.160 
Since Jan.1, 1899 6,008,62 { 1,161,361 
at. Lowts— 
4 wks. Sept,,1900 144,750) 21,729 
aw 18¥9 11,250 23,.86 
Since Jan.1, 1900 807,000] 288,878 
Since Jan.1, 1809 335,285} 246,431 
4 wis. Sent..1900 98.700). 41.724 
meedam 171900 840,08} 160.117 
ince Jan.1, 1809 696,500) 
4 was. 90 t.,1900 a 
pt., SS eae 
4 wks. Sept., 18H "FD i6e) “40,841 
since "Jam171900 abo 68,752 
Since Jan.1, 18v 
Cleveland - 
4 wks. Sept..1900) « _ b eedeceee 
4 wks. Sept.,18vy LOO} cecee.se 
eJan.1,1900{ 187,252) 1,920,122) 8,606,884) S.O08,0°8) .. 2...) sesecece 
Since Jan.1, 189% 5 1,000" ..creeee 
*e0rta— 
4 wks. Sept.,1900 84,600 .450F 1,791,500) 1,169,4°0] 172,100) 10,850 
4 wks. Sept., 180” 40,30 74,000} 1,48,71.0) 57,200 82,3: 0} 8,100 
Since Jan.1, 1900; 62+,420 410,800} 12,3¥0.¥60) 8,620,300) 9° 9 001 113,750 
Since Jan.1,180¥} 88,500 374,850 7,050) 7,406,960} 711,150) 200 
slath— 
4 wks.Sept.,1900} 615,500} 2,827,045 271,874 10,624; 324.377; 100,922 
4 whe. Sept ise 600" 110} 10,614,29 238,196 11,500} 382,714} - 262,760 
Since Jan,1, 1/00) 3,4%2,226} 24,439,207 45,180} 639,67] 667,007) . 513,616 
Since Jan.1, 189v| 3,461,690} 36,264,140} 6,062,767) 2,767,601] 965,51z) 849,431 
Minn capolis— 
4 wks, Sept..1900 8,701— 7,400,180 245,560| 1,188,°9 718,640 51,730 
4 wks. Sept.,1sv9 18,343} 9,600,140 868,680} 932,400} 76,1 690 
Since Jan.1, 1:00} 189,513] 56,084,010} 4,152,001) 6,013,v-) 1,746,4%) 356,926 
Since Jan;1,180¢/} 127,810) 58,175,076 6,82¥,210|' 8,375,08.|' 86,80} 26,590 
Kansas Oity— 
4 wks. Sept.,1900) —........ 4,933,800 896,750} BOG,200})  .....0..)  seveceee 
4 wks. Sept.,isv¥} ........ x 05,000}! BxD,O00])  .cceceee]  saeeveee 
Since Jan.1,1900}  ...000- 23,482,515) 6,47) ,180)' B72 706]; .o00.. | ew eeeee ¢ 
Since Jan.1,1800} ....... 15,190,450{ 6,170,250]! 1,834,000) ....... | se ceeeee 
Total of all— j 
4 wks. Sept.,1900] 1,859,778] 29,861,105 17,524 ,863}17,486, 215) 4,9° 2,07: 515,604 
4 wks, Sept.,1sv0) 1,543,552] 29,746,400) 26,244,60. [16,40™ 814} 4,407,007) 554,387 
Since Jan.1,190 }16,0%6,r'¥6 $15,795,124 |158.945,114 134704404 [23.5 8,450) 3.544 1.8 
Since Jan.i, 184i)’ 11,729,502’ 163,280,120 }178.659.804) 1945740) 5'16,455.4:5' 5.406.084 











As to the cotton movement in the South the re- 
ceipts at the Southern ports were 618,290 bales in 
1900, against 789,048 bales in September 1899, while 
the shipments overland were but 32,502 bales, against 
79,651 bales. ' : 

We annex our usual tables showing the earnings 
for the last six years of the principal roads, arranged 


in groups. 
BARNINGS OF SOUTHWESTERN GROUP. 





























September. 1900, 1899, 1898. 1897, 1896. 1896, 
a $ By 3 $ tf] 

Den.& RioGr.| 1,020,100] 946,50: 804,93: 781,813} 628 025) 
{nt.& Gt. No. 980,622} 442,941{ 482,593] 9378, 886,381} 298,802 
&.0.F.8.4 M. 463,060] 472,831] 402,001) 467,004]. 344,306} 399,462 
Mo. K.& Tex | 1,825,661} 1,323,477} 1,268,878] 1,246,567] 1,206,808; 1,065,268 
Mo.P.&Ir.Mt.| 2,932.000} 2,794,664) 2,554,00.| 2,603,085) 1,977,434; 2,046,233 
R. Gr. West 4t9,60¢{ 876,200} 901,680; 301,571) 210,574} 289,426 
&t. L. & 8. Fr 830,687} 729,267} 627,905} 625,112] 641,52 
St.L. Southw. 651,350} 624,162 521,812) 489,701) 4 0411] 429,693 
Cexas & Pac 708,5°8| 718,286} 666,356) 704,489) 68,004 

Total....... 8,756,608} ©,324,798] 7,550,740] 7,647,784) 6,459,307} 6,208,457 





? Galveston Houston & Henderson included for this year. 
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BAGNINGS UF NURTHWHSTSBN AND NORTH PACIFICO GROUP. 




















September. | 1900. 1899. 1908, | 1807, | 1806. | 1895, 
$ t 8 7 * & 

Burl.0ed.R.&No{| 467,184 520,497) 405, 418,652] 491,884 
Canadian Pacific.) 2,618,000] 2,649,786] 2,806,385| 9,84 1,826,680} 1,820,898 
Chie. Gt. West.: 614,240 anno 651.646] 694.146, 488,181| 495,649 
Chic. Mil. & 8t.P..] 8,725,461] 8,879,401) 8,608 185] 3,21 9,878,180] 8,082,201 
Duluth 8.8.4 Atl] 228,068 160,648] 152; 154,640] 151,617 
Great Northern.. | + 2,488,755) 2,1 2,003,869 
Iowa Central....| 204.015 172,477| 144,878; 150,420 
Minn.& 8t. Louis. 207,588] 193,276 
M. St. P.& 8.8. 874,459 41 965,289 
North’n Pacific. }|,5119 978 f 2,510,810, 1,898,177] 2,812,445 
8t.Paul& Dui. 177,801] 160,641) 170,707 
Wisconsin Cent’l.| 470,184 f 488,940] 870,588} 408,661 
Total...... sees} 14,054,535| 16,122,116) 14,751,803 | 18,173,103] 10,988, 195 |11,670,859 




















* Includes rietary lines ip these y 
+In these years includes the earnings 


of Bpokane Falls & Northern. 























BARNINGS OF SOUTHSRN GROUP. 
pam $ 8 8 

Alabama Gt. So.. 181,884 161,304; 140,081 
Cent. of Georgia.. tous 522,964 458,224) 600,0% 
Ohesap. & Ohio... “iar “ane 1,082,201) 937,824 
Cin.N.O.&Tex.P.| 801,227 449, 827,149 
Georgia..........+. 168,341 1 158,047, 
Kan.C.Mem.&Bir.| 134, 128,616 96,999 
Louisv. & Nashv.| 2,249,660; 2,827,216, 1, 1,864,873) 
Mobile & Ohiot...| 475. 478,800) $43,458 
Mash.Chat.& 8t.L.| 624,879) 615,506 528,1 486,651 
Norfolk & West..| 1,289,821/¢1,148,719) 1,018,976, 1,028,308 
Southern Ry... 

suena Diy, ¢ [e700 2,682,800] 2,487,506) 1,045,866 

Total.. 10,2°8,588) 9,801,973! 8,618,861! 7,894,686) 7,896,231) 6,944,819 





: Includes Mossgomers Div Division in 1900 


& 
Birmingham and vot 161 miles sof Atlantis tied Vedula and Atlantic & Dan 
+ Figures are approximate, same as for 19v0; actual earnings were 


BARNINGS OF TRUNK LINES. 


and 1899 onl 


South Carolina Goossta, Beeptie & 


larour. 





1900. 
t 
} Ssisiss 


1,626,854 
196,449 


} 2,117,690 
4,981,461 


1899. 
$ 
3,620,830 


1,504,226 
196,060 


2,178,308; 


4,848,781 
1,497,840 


19,941,040 


September. 











Bal. & Ohio! 
B.& 0.8.W. 
C.C.C.48t L 

Peo.& East’ 
@.T.of Can. 

D.G.H.4M 
N.Y.C.& Ht 
Wabash....| 1,616,569 


Total ..) 14.°0,141 

















2,586,271 
701,466 
1,400,826 
170,785 
1,366,780 
92,208 
4,284,062 
1,288,689 


"18.200.48" 


8 

2,182,506 
618,571 
1,288 528 
174,140 
1,685,618 
100,778 
8,851,607] 3,876,146 
1,060,080} 1,176,661 


10,9°7,955! 11,001,748 


1897, 1896. 








$ 

2,483,760 
595,180 
1,289,096 
168,098 
1,968,698 
107,689) 
4,899,820 
1,202,509 
12,114,6%5 


¢ 
2,292,981 
525,561 
1,128,256 
151,069 
1,838,786 
94,115 

















¢Inciudes after Jul 
and after May 1, 180», 


BARNINGS OF MIDDLE AND 


1,1 the Beech Creek RR. and Walikill Valley RR. 
Fall Brook system. ; 


MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS. 















eeecees 








Pittsb’g & West’n. 
Pol. & Ohio Cent.. 
Tol. Peo. & West. . 
Wheel. & L. Erie.. 












































pare, Phe Chesapeake Ohio & St, Louis Alton & Terre Hau 
Southwestern and Ohio 


pay Ste isu 1500 enn 1807, on 
aT Branch are a, included 
utara & Western, flint & 


"ee 1900, not reported; taken same as 1899. 


1990 
are simoly the totals on the Chieaao & LA West Michigan, De- 
Tuscola & 


BOSS EARNINGS AND MILEAGE IN SEPTEMBER. 





rare ine a for 
Valley tnoluded - 
and 1898, Resul 


Pere Marq: 











Name of Road. 














Bari Goins. Wo 


Gael ot Fonersaigg z 


Cuneapenne & Ohio. 





1,350,665 1. 





















































46,703 
459,600 
128,571 











































































































































Name of Road. Increase 
1900. 1899. | "Decrease. 
Ohic. & East Illinois 8C 442 626 +39 174 
Great W -| 614,240 ttt —56,675 
Ind. & Louisv.. 9.2 . —14,860 
Chic, Mil. & ryt amet 3," 728,461 3,879,401; —150,940 
et. Loic. oo a} 112,251] 125,806) —13,055 
Term. Tr. ae 119,094) 102,352 
70. Okla, & Guilft. 270,000 119,000 51,¢ 
Oin. N.O. & Tex.Pac. 391 44 12 2, 
Po ’th & Vi 40,735 36,316 
Nev. Cin.Ch.& St. L..| 1,525,854) 1,504, +21,628 
P & Eastern..| 196,449) 196, +3 
Mev. Lorain & 171,229 171,824 —h 
Col. & Hock’g.. 83,351 81,870 + 
Denv. & RioGrandeé..| 1,020,1(0) 946, +78, 
Dul. Bo. Shore & Ati.. 2,083; 221, 
East 8t. L. & Oaron.. 12,4238 12,1¢7 + 
@igin or & East.. 168,310 166-688 +18.771 
--| 119,603) 125,081 
ee 47,719 179 +11.540 
1,404 1,532 —128 
168,24 148,490 +19,751 
95,815 93,57 +2,2 
2,117,690] 2,178,303} 60,813 
-| 2,803,973) 2,532,774) —223,80: 
396,240; 409,203) -—12, 
171,687) 171,205 + 
387,022 345,500) 
3,087,772| 2,737,104] +800, 
y2i3;300| yatearo] 4 
204,015 37,331; —33,316) 
4,020 5,810 —l, 
64,987 6,489 + 
463,050 72,331 —9. 
134,788 128,616) 
31.079 ved —1,1 
35,623 42,686 —7 
Term 14,348 11,494 
ans.&8t.L 192,099} 1 
Couisv.Hend.& St. 55,737 55,185 at 
. & Nashville..| 2,249,660 ear -' 
q +36 
Central..... 
94 6, 58,1 
ican Railway.... Rt 255,000} —15 
Mexican Southern...) y43,610| 34.88 +5,224 
Minn. & 8t. Louis.... 71,811 76,080 —4,<6y 
MWinn.8t.P.& 8.8te.M.| 374.4 499,4 —124,984 
@o. Kans. & 8.| 1,325,661) 1,323,477 +2,184 
Mo. Pac. & Iron Mt..| 2,801, ,660,7 +140,240 
tral Branch.... 181, 33,906 y 4 
Mobile Jack. & K. O. 914 7,641 +2,373 
nobile & Ohio}....... 475,400; 478.809 —3.4 
ont. & Mex. Gulf 119,263 187 +25,076 
Chat. & 8t. L 624,879; 615,506 +9,373 
N y¥.0en.& Hud.Riv..| 4.981,461| 4,848,781) +137.6380 
Sorfolk & Western... +289,821| 1,148,719] +140,602 
Sorthern Pacific..... 3,112,.78) 3, 27538) —173,47' 
0 VOR occncé ote 145,292 32,454) +12,53+ 
Pere Marquette...... 742,961 642,931} +100,0310 
Pitteab. Bess. & L. E..; 251,828 211,184 +40,6' 
Pitteb. & Western.. 
itteb. Cl. & Tol. 291,250 290,933 +317 
ib. .& Fair. 
tern. 













































733 “ 
830.687 402 
158 
san 734 
Sher Shrev.& South.. 330 201 55 
So. Oar. & Ga. Ext... 18,277| +2631] 182] 182 
South’n Mo. & Ark’s..| _ 16,807 12,602}  +3,795| 94) 94 
southern Railway.. .769,478| 2,682,309} +87,169) 6,440) 6,293 
T.Haute & Indianap.| (141,244) 153,560] —12,3'6} | 80) 80 
T. Haute & Peoria...| 41.938, 415 +78| 174, 174 
fexas Central........ 51,551 36. ‘ Ae 
Lol. & Ohio Central..| 199,271; 180,804] +184 871 
fol. Peoria & West’n. 107'598} 1044.9]  +83,1 248| 248 
Wabash...............| 1,615,569] 1,497,840] +117,729| 2,358| 2,326 
Wheel. & Lake Erie?) 945,766) 226,500] +19,176| 4c4) 464 
Wisconsin Central. 470,184| 539,663} —69,479| 937) 937 
Yazoo & Miss. Val 379,975, 448,824) —68,849) 1,030 1,001 
Total (107 roads). So7eE 9,444,732] +1,816,472! 101,068197,678 
t Earnings are for railroad o 


t Montgomery Division nokudied in both years. 
y For three weeks of the month only in both years. 





Shares. K8—New York. 
37 City a National............ 
50 Corn Exchange Bank........ 
27 oe National Bank....... eae 
5 Matual Bank................... 
50 New York, N B. A., Bank of.. 
a Phenix National Bank.......... 
Shoe & Leather Nat. Bank..... 
10 State of N. Y., Bank of babe 
Trust Company—New York, 
15 Farmers’ Loan & 





7,188 
123,448 


105 05 
+238'9 7 1476 ' 445 








* Sale at the Stock Exchange. 





Trust Co..... 1406 


ITEMS ABOUT BANKS, BANKERS AND TRUST CO’. 
—The sales of bank stocks this week aggregate 248 shares, 
of which 188 shares were sold at auction and the balance at 
the Stock Exchange. Fifteen shares of the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co. stock were also sold at auction. 
shares Bank of New York, N. B. A., and (10 shares Bank of 
the State of New York show advances over the prices paid at 
last gee sales of 18 and 1244 points, respectively. 


Sales of 50 


Last Previous Sale. 

Oct. 1900— | 
340 Aug. 1900— 
180% Aug. 1900— 185 
155 J 19.0— 161 
273 Aug. 19 O- 260 
100 Aug. 9'0— 100 
101 Mar. 1900— 103 
140%, Feb. 1900— 128 
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—It is officially announced that the Girard Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed Registrar in the City of Phila- 
delphia of the stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, to take effect December 1. 

—While bank clearings generally show a falling off from 
the large totals of a year ago, the Southern cities are proving a 
conspicuous exception to the rule. There are a few points 
in the South which show losses, but the great majority of 
places record very considerable increases. There is one 
city, however, that is distinguished beyond the rest in: this 
particular. We refer to Savannah, where the clearings for 
the month of September this year aggregated $30,580,047, 
against $12,232,879 in September, 1899, and $11,028,865 in 
September, 1898. This year’s total is not only the largest 
October aggregate ever reported, but the largest of any 
month of any year. The reason for the expansion is of 
course found in the prosperity which the South is enjoying, 
and also in the higher price of its main staple—cotton, 

—The Western National Bank is taking advantage of the 
increase in the number of its directors which was recently 
authorized by the stockholders. The latest addition to the 
Board, which was made on Wednesday, is David H. Moffat, 
President of the First National Bank of Denver, Col., and 
for many years a Director of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. Mr.Moffat was also at one time President of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co. 

—The new uptown financial institution called the Fidelity 
Bank, which, as was noted in this department May 19, was 
organized under the State law about six months ago, wil) 


begin business Nov. 1 with a capital of $200,000 and a paid- | * 


in surplus of $100,000. Charles R. Henderson, who accepted 
the position of Acting President solely for the purposes of or- 
ganization, has retired, and Dr. Edward H. Peaslee has been 
elected President. James Stillman, President of the National 
City Bank, is the Vice-President, and Frederick Fowler, who 
for the past seven years has been employed in the National 
City Bank in a confidential capacity, and who for thirteen 
years previously was connected with Southern banking insti- 
tutions, is Cashier. The Directors are Seth M. Milliken, the 
well-known dry goods merchant of this city; Robert Oly- 
phant, of Ward & Olyphant, coal dealers; Jacob H. Schiff, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Ewald Fleitmann, President of the Citi- 
zens’ Bank, and a large importer; Eric P. Swenson, of Swen- 
son & Sons, bankers; Benjamin Aymar Sands, of Bowers & 


’ Sands, lawyers; Hugh J. Grant, ex-Mayor of the City of New | Dry Goods 


York; James Stillman, President of the National City Bank; 
Charles R, Henderson, of Henderson & Co., bankers; Edward 
H. Peaslee, President, and prominently connected with State 
charities, and Thomas P, Fowler, President of the New York 
Ontario & Western Railroad Co. The institution will be lo- 
cated on the southwest corner of Madison Avenue and Seventy- 
fifth Street, which has been especially prepared for the pur- 
pose, and it will clear through the National City Bank, stock- 
holders and officers of which are largely interested init. The 
Fidelity will occupy a very promising field for business, in the 
wealthiest residential section of the city, and it is expected 
that it will not only enjoy the patronage of these families, 
but also of manufacturing concerns located in the upper East 
Side of New York, which have hitherto been deprived of con- 
venient banking facilities, This will be the fourth bank in 
New York more or less controlled by National City Bank 
interests. 


—The Bowery Bank of this city has made preparations for 
the erection on its present site, the northwest corner of The 
Bowery and Grand St., of a six-story building. This bank is 
& State institution with a capital of $250,000 and surplus and 
undivided profits of $718,241, and it is one of the most suc- 
cessful banks on the east side of the city. 

—Notice has been posted at the Stock Exchange of the 
intended transfer of the seat of the late Abraham Wolff, 
the board member of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., to Mortimer L. 
Schiff, of this firm. 

—The Corn Exchange Bank will, on or about Nov. 15, open 
another branch institution in this city, to be located in the 
active business section at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Nineteenth Street. This will make the sixth branch of the 
Corn Exchange Bank which has been established by it since 
it was enabled, through the action of its stockholders, to take 
advantage of the new State law authorizing State institu- 









Corn Exchange are the Astor Place, the Queens Gounty, the 
Broadway, the Home, and the Hadson River. 

—Awmzi L. Barber, the head of the Barber Asphalt Co. of 
this city, was on Thursday elected a trustee of the Trust Co. 
of America, of which Hon. Willis S. Painejis President. 


English Financial Markets—Per Cable. 
The daily closing quotations for securities, etc., at London 
are reported by cable as follows for the week ending Oct, 12. 




















LONDON. Sat. | Mon. | Tues.| Wed. | Thurs.| Fri. 
Silver, ounce..... d.} 29% | 2911;¢/ 20% |. 299. 299, 29 
Oonsola now, Su p.cts| 98% | 98%'°| 980% | ae714 | geet | gees 

r account .......... 991; | 98% | 98119) 98% | 983g 
#r’chrentes(in Paris)fr.|101°15 |00°07%s| 100-00 |99°95 199-98" | 99 £0 
Aap 1 0% | 70la | 70% | 70% | 70% 
Anaconda Mining...... 914 i) Big 91g 9 
Atch. Top. & Santa Fe..| 2993 | 28% | 28% | 29 | 28% | 20% 
mae He v---.| 78% | 73 | 72%9 | 72% | 72% | 72% 
Baltimore & Ohio ...... 7 | 73% | 73 | 73% | 72% | 72% 
Preferred.........--+-- 81% | 81% | 81% | 80% | 80% | 80% 
Ghesspoake © Onio....| 29% | 30% | 28% | 29° | 28% | 38% 
088) 0.22. 
Ohio Mit & St Paui-../116%¢ [115% |115% 115% 115° [118% 


Den. & Rio Gr.,com....| 1978 | 19% | 19% | 19 19 191g 
Do do Preferred. j 68 


Olinois Central 1 

Louisville & Nashville..| 74% | 7358 | 73%3 | 7853 | 7334 | 735 

Mo. Kan. & Tex.,com..| 1053 | 10% 97% 97% | 10 10 
Preferred. 30 2 


3 
MN. Y. Cent’1 & Hudson../13419 1834 /133% |133., (133 
a. Y. Onturio & West’n| 20 a | 205% | 20% i % | 20% 
Norfolk tern..... 35% | 35% | 35 353g 


























SE Se. 71% 71% 70% | 71 71% 1 
Pennsylvania........... 67 67 667% | 66% | 67% 
Phila. & Read ......... 81g 83g 8g 8g 14 814 
“Phila. & Read.,let pref.) 2853 283g | 281g 284g 283g | 2833 
*Phila. & Read.,2d p 133g | 13 13 1 1 
Sautratway,coa:| tae | tae | tie | ta” | a2 | tae 
ii com. 

Preferred.............. B4lg | 545 | 537% | 54% | Siu | 54% 
Jnion Pacific........... 60% 60% 595, 60 591g 
grroterred.. co... a20-- 76% | 76. 75% | 76. | 76, | 78, 
abash, evcee 

DISD. “IS . cvconcccadec 34% | 3449 | 38% | 38% | 33% 416 





* Price ver ahare 


Commercial and Miscellaneous BRews 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR THE WEEK.—The following are 
the imports at New York for the week : 
































FOREIGN IMPORTS. 
For week. 1900. 1899. 1896. 1897. 
_..-| $1,771,743] $1,508,618} $1,388,465| $1,100,477 
Gen’l mer’dise| 8,555,796| 6,167,145, 5,342,369] 4,456,466 
protal-n--s- 810,327,539] $7,765,768] $6,730,834| 95,556,943 
an. i. 
Dry Goods....| $92,002,718] $79,753,458] 872,691,835|$102,004,796 
@en’l mer’dise| 318,741.555| $12,698,165] 255,800,720) 284,403,026 








Total 40 weeks 2410,744,27818392,451,623) $328,492,565 8386,497,822 


The following is a statement of the exports (exclusive of 
specie) for the week : 
EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK FOR THE WEEK. 








1900. 1899. 1898. | 1897. 


For the week:.| $10,916,163) $11,427,208| $9,318,315) 86,474,588 
Prev. reported 4,036,816 $37,604,405 358,322,385) 810,351,831 


Cotal 40 weeks/8454,952,979'$349,031,613 $367,640,700|8316,826,419 


The following shows exports and imports of specie at New 
York for the week ending Oct. 6 and since January 1, 
BXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF SPECIE AT NEW YORK. 























Gold. 





tions to organize branch banke. The other branches of the 
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New York City Clearing House Banks.—Statement of 
condition for the week ending Oct. 6, based on average of 
daily results. We omit two ciphers (00) in ali cases, 

Loans. 


BANKS 
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Reports of Non Member Banks.—The following is the 
statement of condition of the non-member banks for the 
week ending Oct. 6, based on averages of the daily result. 
We omit two ciphers (00) in ai! crses. 











































by N. Y. Prod, Exch, 
porte for week ending Oct. 6 and since Aug, 1, have been: 


5 
. 27 & 29 PINE STREET, - = 





Breadstuffs Figures Brought from P 772,— 
statements below are us from firares Mtr 
Receipts at Western lake and river 
































Receipts t—| Flour. | Wheat. | Corn. | Oats. | Barley. | Rye 
Bbis.196 lbs) Bush.60 ibe Bush.48ib:) Bw.56 ths, 
Chieago...... 148,831) 1,518,491 2,188,494) 62,170 
Miwa kee 80,760 125,260) 124, 97,200 89,750 
Ouluth ...... 151,000} 473,789 1109) 24.048 
Minneapolis .| 5,250) 2,148,920 269,680) 11,340 
Poledo....... 21,285; 460,076, 826,84 150,000 6,800 
Detroit ...... 7,200 40,925 87,80 314,269] secsvees]  ccvssees 
Cleveland...) — ....+0.- 74, 249, 260046) —s....... ..- Saas 
&t, Louis... 47,4856) 490. 817, 198,000 19,908 
Peoria ....... 24,200 12,650) 480, 257,600} 68,200) ....... 7 
Kansas City.|  —....+0+- 816,800} 120, Frees errr 
Pot.wk.1900] 484,001/ 6,151,275) 4,088,643, $,587,518| 2,000, 162,010 
same wk.’00. 446,515) 7,570,407) 7,491,041) $8,874,125) 2,057,077) 196,208 
dame wk.’08.| 808,826) 10,702,765) 5,670, 4,647,978] 9,081,754) 428,608 
Since Aug. 1 
1900 ......0+0+ 4,148,656) 69,229,831) 35,722,148) 48,820,240) 8,845,930) 1,106,985 
1800 ......0008 4,874,765) 57,666,601) 64,170,517) 44,913010/ 6,891,288 1.687,499 
1898 8,204,191) 65,608,849) 42,201,021! 41,808,747' 8,787,956! 2.814.407 





Receipts at seaboard ports for weekjended Oct. 6, 1900: 
PF.ow, aerete 


. Wheat, Corn, Vats, 




























= Mao Tieoso8 TiLast gtk 
28/680 498.841 667,821 96.588 
98,009 919,880 254.058 Bla 
77,081 286492 487,007 10 
8.218 7,800 
14.610 171,000 1 
40,000 96,714 
690 ibvias Oeececes oversees 
__ one ee EO 
weak aod es": $28495 BeToNsL BiveseL ROLB.Te0 
The exports from the several seaboard ports for the week 
‘ending Oct. 6, 1900, are shown in the annexed statement: 
from— tie. 
fem ncrt----. Fete, Soneoe sie “e800 ce 
Portiand, 80,000 ....... 5 CS merce 
ee seesse es 197,881 160,500 *" 8,671 
new Osionna., 246,805 403,070 8.770 6,820 ssccoeee 
Rewpre Hews iiiihi “di7i¢ agnor (Bigs 
Galveston, ... 556,745  ..0. --0 sveerece sevevece esece 
Port Arthur 51,000 ecevecce ntsennes ove tones see dubeb: édeccchs 
ee eS bo. B:08-1a2 retri 300.603 1,930.008 Sites 86,14 
ne vo eee Se ain, com) the stocks in 
granary os the pris oa ts of accum at lake and 
seaboard ports, Oct. 6, 1900, was as follows: 
Mio Suck: ‘one 
t BiK000 80,000 243,000 
SEND eae Seoksoée  Secceets 
,0U0 OD ,:k saephoope << 0sbp6e ne 
en 1,036,000 os M5 


eecee 

eerceee  ereceeee 

sesccee 

eeeseees Ss seesee er sseee areas 
eoneceee 


ecccocen 8 =—=ss essence =i cee = 0 0 OP 





15,00 8 


6,630,000 bt 
000 469,000 18 19 
oon 1p s33'000 20456000 2772 000 








For Auction Sales seejnext page. 


Banking and Financial. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 
BANKERS, » 





| 








- NEW YoRe& 


Transact a general bankine business; act as Fiscal 
Agents for corporations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other companies. Execute 
commission orders and deal in 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members N. Y. Stock Hxchange Branch Office, 67 State St., Albeny 


@mores BAgoLary MorFratT. ALBXANDER M. WHITE, JB 
MOFFAT & WHITE 
BANKERS, 


Members New York Stock | 
Ne. | NASSAU STREET, - « - NEW YORK. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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9 The following were the rates of domestic exchange on 
Bankers Gazette. — bg a a pope i wow to-day: Savannah, 
— uying 38-16 discount, selling 1- iscount; Charleston, 
SIVIDSNEs. buying 75c. discount, selling par; New Orleans, bank, par; 
— Per | When commercial, $125 discount; Chicago, 40c. discount; St. 
Name of Company. Dent.| Payable (Daye a ) a. ric per $1,000 premium; San Francisco, 7i4c. per 

moe premium. 

Railroads (Steam). a United States Bonds.—Sales of Government bonds at the 
Alabama Gt. 800 Dl A. extra) 3 ect Bost 23 to 7 | board include $11,000 88, coup., at 109% to 110%; $500 8s, 
Cin. Sandusky Clevel’d. pref.| 3 |Nov. }/Oct. 21 to Nov. 1] reg., at 10834: $5,500 4s. coup., 1907, at 11444 to 114%: $20,500 

Northern. pref, (quar)-..| 1WINov. }l0ct 19 to Nov. 14s, reg., 1907, at 114% and $10,000 2s, reg., at 104. ‘The 
Northern Pacific, = ia following are the daily closing quotations; fur yearly range 
City RR. Pic-- 21g\Oct. 15/Oct. 12 to Oct. 15] see seventh page following. 
Exeter (N Fj Bamps & Amesb’y M4 sah Oct. 31 
Vite Go, Pittsburg. com. (au)| 1%|Oct, 20|Foiders of res. Get. 13 | pon. S | S| Sl 
St. Louis read pref. (quar.)..| 1% 10\—_——-_w Oct. 10 : 
Miscellaneous. 2a, 30-year, ref’d’gt|..........|/*104 |*104 |*104 |*103% 
Amer! ) | 1 |Oct. 15|Holders of rec. Oct. 11 * * * 
Pome ely poston tader)| 2 [mow BlOck 34. to Nov. 1 Be ee, AO PEL nmnrueeltoe line ine | tee” 
. Do do, (extra)| 1 |Nov. 1/Oct. 14 to Nov. 1/ 39'1918 ------ coup.|Q. -Feb.| 109%' 110 |*109%| 109% 
Fiat Top C'l L4. Ase’n, com. (qr. IgiNov. 1)Hulders of rec. Oct. 12 | 9,’ 1918 “amall . -Feb. 
Do do pref.(quar)| 1 |Nov. 1|Holdersof rec Oct. 12| 3° 4919" mE +S web, |*i00ia *100i5|*109i9|*100%/*1 
Pacitic Coast, com. (quar )...... 1 [Nov. 1/Oct. 16 to Oct, 31 an 918, small..c’p. 4 J " re ie oinee et 
Do | 1st pref.(quar)..| 1%|Nov. 2/Oct. 16 to Oct. 81} go’ 3997 77°" soukie Jem. *114% *114%/*114%) 114 
Do 2d pref. (quar.)..| 1 |Nov. 1/Oct. 16 to Oct. 31 ) 2 + Meas Feb. *184 enna “lise ate 
Pitteburg Coal. pref. (quar.)....| 1% 25/Oct. 16 to Oct. 25 | 49° 1995 coup.|G. -Feb.|*184 |*134 |*133%/+133% 
Busquehan. Iron & Steel (quar.)| 149/Oct. 22)Holders of rec. Oct. 12 5s, 1904 sau . = Feb. ~11B%g *113%4/"113%4|¢113%/*1138 
United Electric Securities, pref.’ 8%9'Nov. _1'Hold-re of reo. Oct. 24° | 54° 1904 ------eoup./Q. - Feb.!*113% *113%4|*1134|*113% 














{ Lessincome tax. * Transfer booke will not close. 

WALL STREET, FRIDAY, OCT. 12, 1990.-5 P. M. 

The Money Market and Financial Situation.—Conditions 
that usually exist when investors and the public generally 
are not interested in the security markets have prevailed 
this week in Wall Street. There continues to be very little 
disposition to sell securities of any kind by the owners 
thereof, and the amount of capital now seeking investment 
isexceedingly small. The consequence is a dull and unin- 
teresting market. with fluctuations almost wholly without 
significance as to real values. Operators working for a 
decline were assisted by reports of railway earnings in the 
Northwest which, owing to recent floods in that section and 
the poor spring-wheat crop, are less favorable than they 
otherwise would be. 

So far as there is evidence of any change in the political 
outlo»k, it seems to have improved. Arguments most used 
by the — have thus far failed to create any consid- 
erable public sentiment in their favor.and from a Wall 
Street standpoint the chances of President McKinley’s re- 
election are better. 

Foreign exchange has further declined, and gold to the 
amount of $4,050,000 or more has been engaged abroad for 
shipment to New York, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Bank of England has advanced its price for United 
States gold coin and bullion. At the same time the local 
money market is firmer and rates have advanced. 

The open market rates for call loans on the Stock Exchange 
during the week on stock and bond collaterals have ranged 
from 134 to 4 we To-day’s rates on call were 214 to 
4 f per cent. ime commercial paper 5 to 6 per cent. 

: Bank of England weekly statement on Thursday 
showed a decrease in bullion of £1,371,457 and the percent- 
age of reserve to liabilities was 48 22, against 44°41 last week; 

discount rate remains unchanged at 4 per cent. The 
Bank of France shows a decrease of 5,850,000 francs in 
gold and 6,675,000 francs in silver. 

The New York City Clearing-House banks, in their state- 
ment of Oct. 6 showed a decrease in the reserve held of 

574,700 and a us over the required reserve of 

241,90), against $12,942,600 the previous week. 


1900, 1899. 
Oct. 6 Oct, 7. 















1898. 
Oct. 8. 































Eegerve held...... 






Dec 





separate appear on page 

Foreign Exchange.—The tendency of the market for for- 
eign exchange has been downward, and new low rates for 
the season were made. The supply of cotton bills continues 


'o-day’s actual rates of exchange were as follows: Bank- 
ers’ sixty days’ sterling, 4 80%: demand, 4 883/@4 84; 
cables, 4 8444@4 843; prime commercial, sixty days, 479 @ 
47934; documentary commercial, sixty days, 4 78%4@4 801; 
for payment, 4 80@4 80%; cotton for payment, 4 7834 
79; cotton for acceptance, 4 7916 @4 7934. 
rates of leading bankers follow: 


October 12. Siaty days. 
bankers’ bills on 








Demand. 
485 04 85% 



















































4 Zuus is the pesos WAS 86 the memming Noor no sale was made. 

t Prices are quotations in “Unlisted Dep’t” for bonds “w: 

State and Railroad Bonds.—Sales of State bonds at the 
Board are limited to $47,000 Virginia fund. debt 2-3s at 89i¢ 
to 91; $3,000 Alabama class A at 10914 and $3,000 Alabama 
class B at 10917. 

The railway bond market has been leis active than last 
week, unusually featureless, and in many cases prices are 
fractionally lower. Asthe investment demand was nominal 
a large proportion of the transactions was in low-priced 
speculative issues, and included Atchison, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Mexican Central, Northern Pacific, Reading, &c. 

Stock and Bond Sales.—The following shows the volume 
of business in stocks and bonds on the New York Stock Ex- 


change for the past week and since Jan. 1: 
-— Week end. Oct. 12.—~ -—-—Jan.1 lo Oct.12.—— 





j AL t bonds bf $101,509 95,655 8 
vernmen' GS. .oee A Ne! 
A pect 1,788,800 
oe a aaescc bonds... 4.707.200 @,871'00 «8621890 
Total....ses.0+ cesses 84,868,000 $9,931,000  §860,230,710  §711, 
Stocks—No. shares,..... 1,205,925 1,050,084 84,370,271 
Par value......---- #118, 816.450 $198.07 820  $8,145,488.519 618,41 288, 


value. 
Bank shares, alue. $1,300 $1,7 
We: add the followin: record of the Gaily transactions: 
phoma 4 —_ p - Pippo Railroad. State . B. 
Oct. 12, 2 Shares. Par Bonds. Bonds. 


Bonds. 
$13,388,600 $002,500 1 
ie Gee i 
Fridays, asad bapesisoo «= 8aro0 =m 
Total...... ....1,205,025  $118,316,450 $4,767,500 $53,000 647,500 
The sales on the Boston and Philadelphia Exeanees were: 















P oh entitle, 

Listed Unlisted Bond Listed Taliston Bond 

shares. shares. sales. . shares. sales. 
Saturday........ eoove 18,318 6,089 $14,000 9.468 2,980 
Monday... «+ 16,269 8,775 14,000 16,624 1,476 
Tuesday .. ee 9.230 6,084 60,500 10, 817 43=—- 288, 
Wednesday - 8,215 5,901 46,280 13,268 4, 70,700 
Thursday.... + 9,810 38,916 67,000 10,643 7. 
Bridaynccccccsssscee 7,055 4,126 45,800 16,906 6,487 1 








Total............. 65,087 35,820 997,580 ‘77,271 23,769 777.664 

Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks.—The stock marke 
has been dull, daily transactions averaging only a trifle 
over 200,000 shares, and on at least three days of the week 
were less than that amount. Owing largely to a lack of 
demand, operators on the short side of the market have 
been successful in their efforts, and the result was a decline 
of the active listavera ing between 1 and 2 points. Aspurt 
near the close carried the volume of business above the 
average to-day, and substantial advances from the lowest 
prices were recorded in several cases. Naturally, in sucha 
market the transactions were relatively heavy in the specu- 
lative issues throughout the week. 

In only a few cases was the tendency of the market re- 
sisted, including the anthracite coal stocks, which although 
neported were steady to strong, and Manhattan Elevated 
and Great Northern preferred, which close higher than last 
week. People’s Gas was a conspicuous feature, both for 
activity and erratic movement. It declined to 815, the 
lowest quotation recorded in recent years, and subse- 
quenty recovered a large part of the loss. Consolidated 

, American Sugar Refining, New York Air Brake and 
the iron and steel stocks were weak. 


Auction Sales.—By Messrs. Adrian H. Muller & Son: 


$500 Riding & Driving Club 10 Bank of the state of N.¥.140¥9 
ATE 1st 68,1905, J&J. 76 50 Corn Exchange Bank... 
$1,000 Riding & Drivin Hal 


«Club 
ot aie 24 58,1911,J&J3.. 31%/| §0 kof N Y..N.B A..273 
$15.000 Virginia Coal Co. of al City 
Wi-e Co, Va.. ist 68, 1915 15 Loan 
(all coupons attached) #1415 lot} 10 Alliance Realty Co 
2, 





5 Mutual Bank of N. Sat t3 





$5,000 City of Mobile, Ala., 
4-58, 1906, J&d .....--. 100 &int.| 13 Globe & Rutgers Fire In- 
5.000 Denver & So eurance Oo.... ...... eee 
RR. gen. 58 8. f.,'29, J&D.. 89 27 Irving National Bank...1 
$77,000 alo Gas Co. let 4 Nat.Shoe & Leather B’k.101 
68, 1947, A&O...... «55 to 56% 


By Messrs. R. V. Harnett & Co. 
Stocks, 
25 Automatic Telephone Const. Co. and 57 Smith Vassar Tel. Co..¢200 
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New York Stock Exchange—A Daily, Weekly and Yearly Record. 


Range for year 1900. || Range for prev- 














STOCKS. 








dasisof roo-sh’relots|| ous year (1899), 





| Monday Tuesday, Thursday, 
bck 6.” Oct, 8." | Oct. 9. Gee li’ | Och 16, | ¥.¥.8TOOK EXOH. res | meee ; 
16 18 | *16 ba Stocks, 
y 473) *45 eeecccecece 
BY Hal § 
7% 7 
i ey 
625 58%) 51 
68 «6°72 | 68 
©107 115 |"107 1 
con 87 
10154|°101 
“Tee ise”| iss 
ise” 195 
eo ‘we ye see ooecce eeeres teeeee 
5 ee 
85 | 84 
71 | 70% 
sid cae 
55 | 54 
packet 
6134 16134)°159 
sig 107 108%, 
o8315 [rios 
*160 180 |*160 
su 38 | ons 
ae 3 | 8 
silo 115 |r110 
eeeere coer eeeeee ce . °° Si ¥ 
a ss sess ; 138 
sit sits 119 1 110% lll ill 
“1784 176, | 17436 1 174 sss 
Orig 87] 167% ie 4 coud 
ral Bocade bir os 184 & Ft. Dodge. 
a pay Bl a see 
ii ie | a pref. 
8% 89%) “B8H6 
76 80 | 4 & Terre 
issag 188% iss isa i88ig 11 issig isa” isa” eesee 


"80%, 41 





88 | °88 
68% 
§21635 11 636/811 
1 17% ons 





] 
463 
tip Hig 
$3 
Stee ties st “18% 


*18%q 15 | 18% 
eeee "oi “tia eeene- cees- +] eee eeee- o60nee se0eee ccee 
fh) a : 
18 15 | *18 ; 2 
80 30 | *88 
95 95 | °965 
205 210 }*205 
is Pa dae 
8 
BeOkn ot 
81g 81 
ep gue pe 
"BE inl Boe 
*91 “91 
“14 «18° | *165 
de — 
58 | 87% ° 
50 505, 49 seeseece 
at 187% wm eeeetececece 
ison, 130") 1 
19% 19%| 1 
4 85° | 79 
98 «685 | *B1 
oao8” s12°| 210% 
xg: 
40” aon 
6955 69%) 69 
eee “sa” eeesee eH: = 80 eeeree eeeecesecsooes 
So” *88 Rs e+ *38 ¥ 
69%, *67 66 67 6 seeseeceee 
180%) 120% 12934 199 ise oe 
bl Pig "iis i 1 
an” fo *6 one onbdoods ovenee 
68 4 "bon -4 “oa ° ecoeee 
ss | 7 79 70 Hy -wekanaies 


© Bid ané asked priess; Be sales were made on this day. 
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Street Railways. Bid. | Ask. Street lways. Bid. | Ask. 
Gecond Aven "|196 |200 ets ee joo jie 
ist mort 5s 1 -- MBN #107 109 

Consol. 6s, 1946...FRA/$118 |190% BROOKLYN. . 
Sixth Avenue—Stock.....| 905 {825 || Atlan, Ave.,6s 1909.440)#107 108 
Sou Bouley 6s 19465..JAJ|/#111 |116 Con 58g 1981..... 114 [11 
So Fer ist 6s 1919... 106 |......|| _ Impt Bxoih vet los 
AvP 1 107 |109 Broo Wy Git took ee 480 

seees| 105 |108 Bes stock Hxo/hange jist, 

28th & lst 5e..°06|e119 }114 1908.Jed| 106 108 
8t—Stook. ‘Let 66 1941A 40} 105 |1 

Deb 5s 1906..., J 108 |106 || a’kyn Bub—See Bt jok or] 

Union By lst bs 42. 118 _|,...0-1! Sxiyn — See St lot 






























| 
| 
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sTOOKS—HIGHEST AND LOWEST SALE PRICES. 


STOCKS. 
Thureday,| Friday, | yw. ¥, STOOK EXE. 


*1 nN 16 R' 
6 64 55 
ho ‘o “0” en 


*48 
gf 
*64 
i 
29 


fs 


1 
110 
severe see eocece 
eoccee 200008 erese: 


eeeeee coe *60 68 


78 
q 

1 
*45 


ie 


On basisof 


— 


seeeecescores 


_ 


S$. on goes: 


ene 
xs 
eoeees 


Cotton 


Linseed........ 
prez. 


of Bergen 


ref. 
Power”... 
Gas (St. 


Beach 00.1000. 
Bisoulnns **" 
pret. 


Steel eeeeescesece 
Tube pref. 


* Bid and asked pricessales; no om this day. ‘Lessthan 100 shares. tx 100p.¢. stock div. ¢ Ex rights. 
OUTSIDE SECURITIES (Grvum aT FooT OF 7 CONSEOUTIVE PAGES).—S7RBET RAILWAYS, Ge. 


eeeece J 


eeeeereaces 


Range for year 1900, || Range for pre 


year (1899) 


Highest, || Lowest, | Highest. 
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180 Bale 1 
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eeccce 109 eeeeee ‘fleeeeee cosees 


seeeer 


180 
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oakiaee ape 


101% jt06 Att 
Jjj198 190 
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eesece 
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F5G veese.| 7 
bo” Bale 


oeoeee ooes|| sencee c000e! 





eebererreneees 
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Bid. | Ask. 


Hist. 
Sve (810 





a Bast 
let Se 1944 


Gae Securities. 
River Gas— 
“ee seossed Gd 





st 1986 mi 
Consolidat—Be 





Bid. Gas Securities. 


Tnioago Gaa—Bee NY 80 


Pepe te poate 


946 
Nor Ist Ge 1927. 108 060s soeeee sess 
[rats bade, Un ist -M&n jai 
Exch. 


120 1 leeneceee 
140 
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Price | Week's — 

oo Och ie. | Last bale. .Y, ST00K ons 
Expine Oct. 12, = ——- 

6 88... 91 Sale 0 (OM 
‘Al Séig 08" 
iss” t 08" seco | 96" Dee’OO) «ccfl sscce.cocese 


wom toe iets iVaig Tail | eo liad’* ita" 
eevee 108 e 122 ist’: st seoeed + ‘ ee | Boas oll 


na i] deg 148" 4s. 98 iis. | 20 voell gee 
See eeeses ° 125 teeee 
oar ; . 118 121 Outs oe seeee. 32 Sep. Fe a 


ee i ods: e4eeee cesee eae sess 
eeeee coe ees ooeeee sees 
eeeee. . ‘ oe seeee eevee ons oes 


eeeeee eevee sees . 106 04 D. fs aoe iad 


. eRe. 


ret g 6s. it6''| 65g aug*od| :.:.|| Big 1164 
sevne tices MW. Gals 


e e 191 194 1 
eeee Hd 99 85 y F e, 
11434 Bale pH a FE: 
seese 6a 6d oe 16% 


istic’ 108 |107 Sep. soe (] 107 1 200008 caeeer] sees: coosec| “*e°h] seen 990088 
seeeee seoece eetee eeeee . OCC Seeee - 62 Bale 61 70 


seeeee ceeeesl. cess sol] eeeee oes 
‘canada ‘ toh ‘. 20009) Coeeer] C8008 § seeees seeee seeees 


115 sees 11436 
ca, 
\ 
18 | 


sig ii) cea AON 

sesce oxsze|| Uh V Tor By istgu g 661941| a-O| 11044 we ia iti 

37 oa t cece tenses 
eeere seeee vas sesece . reece Sosess 

eee . . eeece Of 

bene? es ta pedi Cae wl iia aaa 
182 4 . seeees 00eee cooee sosee coneee 
108 aeeeecl: . +00008 coos sececee or secee F00eee 
teee, ii? eeeee . see ite” ’ eeeess cosets . seeee S8esee 
eeeeee i 


118°" 118 
ee0eee cooee seeee ceeee 120 130 128 


5’ 116 116i 56] : T5ig b 168 ccccock s eegee = 
107 10834 103") Gad wari 
$0 oeaee a 100” et. 00) ; 199" 2 

ats Beltsct in Po 


LA] 
‘ 08 F ide” i'ie” 


vo Sha i 
108 i104 

eeeees cveee . veeees 138 
seen Sess iaae™ gasaa| “ee igge a apt 
1beis be | t+ 1ti""}3 116% 


104 ele 108 

pcan > OES coc a 
seeere . seeeee ceeee =a 97 x 
eesece +e088 115 ceesel id 
ti 7 a6" 108 i" 


7 
68 55 125 
63 $36 


Baked eeecee ad eee Pavol sees ite 
ees +s " 11 
veut’ : ret 


peel nets Hi 
seceee . seocee 
seeeee seeene -eeeee Seeces 


oe 105 
90% Bale | 99%  99m| 26]| 98 108%|| Metropol M lstgée...1908|3 - 5| 11656 i e ii?" 


105 106 A 
ve 8 Si 


io” ise 


soos set att | = : = 
ie we 168° || 24 8 king 
98 eeeee eereee 


eevees 
eteece +e e600 eeeee 


106" 


Friday; these are latest bid and asked this week. rs due August. *Due April. i DueJanuary. 1 Due Octeden, 'DueJan 
OUTSIDE SECURITIES (Grvzm AT FOOT OF 7 CONSECUTIVE PAGES).—@GAS, TEL. é TELEPH., &e 
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Price Week's Range BONDS. Price Week's Range 
Bones or since = |IN.¥. STOOK atay | Panoser pines 
Oct.12. | Last Bale. Jen. | yes & omy Jan. 1, 
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. oe . 
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1085¢ 
107 . 
W734 tt 
i 1 
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68 
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199 seed 18236 
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e00eee coece 


4 itt “ 


1 
isi" 183 180% 
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sSeeetreter nnegs orntroe shennan aeneresentinaney armen meme tt 





iiéid 
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seocee 101% 


-0eees ° 
eeetes vii 
igo” 


196 seecee cooeer 
: ite ioracdtl_Be™_ 68 a 
Friday; these are latest bid and asked this week. tDueJan. *DueJuly. iDueJune, iDue May. 1 Due Nov @ Thess are option sale 
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BONDS. Price Week's 3 Range BONDS. Week's 
N.Y. STOOK EXOHANGE) ait | te jintt || N.¥.8TOOK EXOHANGE ne 
Wrex Expine Oct. 12. — Week Enpine Oct. 12. Kes 
Bid. Ask.|/Low. High.|No.|\Low High Loaapaer High 
Kings Oo Bl L&PaSe...,,87'4-0] 95 ceeds (diese & 8t¥¢ col g 5s.1915/5 - 3 110 Aug’00 
mon 68. ...+ ive? 4-0} .. erese Inet bres Feet eg 2 "SH eevee 
B pea-istanais bp $8 16 *Iald» May’s0] ..s: Hack Wat Reor (stg 0s-1096|J ~3| oo.crt cesersfenes weet] 
e itiste6e18 ¥: io?" ist; iv * 06 oeee yy we + } pebede By om 44 hy 108 .soeesf118 MNow'oe 
ecceeseoercees + = FOCCCe ceesestrecese ceosee] S888] leeeeee waeeee fron By Gand let 5 ***1919 uN pL 2 
Mut San Oo es Foor jas Mad Sq Gard Ist g 5s... - 
. . 107 Gale /107 107 6}/10 110 Man Bch H&L 45.1940 |M-N 
Oe eer ceeiaiee tes0ee seeee-lencees  vessee] oes we ge Newt News sap 5s.1990/3 -J8 
4s....1 O29 e3 18 91 9434 ¢&Ont Land lst g 6s.1910/F-A 
t Iie 3400) «..1||t1496 120. || "Propo ety asge 6-20 90°19 
% woes ‘ see 
04 ioe" sisal = |hag" iat" Stowe esen tek Sh ae ee 
y ‘at Wo . ‘ ‘su 
1 +, 107 sep.’00 10: 107 ermont Mar Ist. s f 5s.1910/).,...| sevcee secee — 118i 
1043) © ccces 120 12803 Aug’00 127 TELE. & TELEPH. BON: DS. nag 
Lat s| remeber tela terien: pat same ere: Dom apie GO Lat g 48...8897/G-J) sve ossen nM May’00} «+<0//101% 10mg 
; “L& 108% 111 108 Sep.’00 vee {f107 100% eee Seeeee iS seeeee sesee: Oct.’00 +0e0}| LOOK 100% 
4 eos cronistaa 5°36 D] ccccce voces (105 J’ly 00 eoss//108 109 eS et pat ae + me eter mont 108 Vct.’ vy} .... 10008 sree, 
‘ me¢ & FCh ist gugSs. J a sssee-[108 May’00) oo. 108 108 Mut On Tel Co. See Wn Un, Seefeeeeee «seven. | Peet iccveee sevens 
Pausl Gas ist gu g 5.1947 veers 105 1106 Ang’00) .».//108 106 || 'y y & NJ Tel gen g5scy. 20 |M-N| ...10......[118 Novos 
Fae ny os fi ieee eoceee coos [LOS Dec’O9) 0+: ||eceeee cvveee NoWestn . See West. Un. sia zs seeelis seers sevens 
- Utiea B tg #00008 eeeceelsocces  cesecs| 8608/|seeeee seosee!| Weat Union I *88 2 1 
Westn Gas Co co: tr Sa...’S33/ME-N] cescce ..----| 10636 J'ne'00] ..0.) 10536 10536 Fd and rea! ost @ £36. 1980 2-2 106% ei Ha tog gs 108% 10% 
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“Vile price Friday; these are latest bid and asked this week. f Due July ¢ Due May. § Due April. | Bonds due January. 1 Due August. aThese are option sales 
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Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges—A Daily and Vearly Record. 





cy” Share Prices—Not Per Centum Prices, 
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Zuvestment and Railroad Zutelligence. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS. 


The following table shows the earnings of every STEAM railroad from which regular weekly or monthly returng 
can be obtained. The first two columns of figures give the gross earnings for the latest week or month, and the last two 
columns the earnings for the period from January 1 to and including such latest week or month. 

The returns of the street railways are brought together separately on a subsequent page. 


Latest Groes Earnings. Jan. 1 to Latest Date, Latest Gross Rarnings. Jan. 1 to Latest Date, 


Roaps. Roaps. 
eskor Ourren: | Previous| Ourrent | Previous Week Ourreni | Previous| QOurrent 
we Year Year. Year. * ed Year. Year. Year. 








476,519 
12,019 


57,374 
9,998/208 





Mexican currency, § Oovers results of lines directly operated east of Pittsburg. 
and Chleage anit ‘Roxas for both years * oy 
‘Aransas Pass or Houston & Texas Central system. 
1 and in 1890 after July 1. 
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ross Earnings by Weeks.—The latest weekly earn- 
Latest foregoing are separately summed up as follower 
"For the first week of October our statement covers 43 
and these show 4°67 per cent increase in the aggre- 
poy over the same week last year. 

































































1st week of October. 1900. 1899. Inerease. 
a 610 a 825 73s 
uthern. .. . A 
—s " 30,084 1,416 
126,590 96,157 30,433} , 
feuee?| 180720] 83,96 
Georgia. ...0- 
& Ohio...... 299,067; 261,966 87,101 
ry dy 120,308 9.57 
154,291 143,542 10,709 
$2,178 85,484 éedeenos 
866,723 991,805 
40,4( 35,595 4,805 
234,000; 207,100 900 
7,445 7,404 41 
26,157 25, 65 49 
17,84! 10,335 7,010 
aren 41,3 33,596 7'723 
108,928 105,790 3,138 
107,455 7, 3865 
50,46: 47,899 2,569 
16,71 13,294 3,420 
581,415 540,365 41,050 
81 288,609 34,585 
138,622 185,721) = .....-. 
004 69,293) _—............. 
& 353,866) 337,477 16,389 
& ae ,000| 587, 7, 
K. Oity.. 3950] 71870 ats 
° ’ 
ris & Western...... 208,496; 248 50,193 
Ohio Biver.c--.-.-. 2.0 35:640| $3,186] 2,45 
Pittab. Bess. & & L. Erie... 62,727, 51,881 10,846 
Rio Grande Southern.... 12,217 10,697 1,5 
Bio Grande Western.... 1eraes waite eres 
Louis «& oe . . , 
Gt, Louis South western 169,449 141,026 28,423 
Shreve. & So. 19,617 9,83 9,784 
Bouthern Railway ..... 690,776 42, 48,519 
Fern Casta] “Beais| “aosea| ses 
hio Cen’ ’ , 
a... freee 366,505] $51,565} 14,940) 220.222; 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
peeling & & Lake Erie-t] 57,983, 57,080 eis 
Wisconsin OCentral..... -. 107,781 129,658 eeccceee 21,877 
Total (43 roads) ..... 7,654,913} 7,313,441 544,037 202,565 
Net increase (4°67 p.6.!..) —--~. »-- coco 341,472 eneecces 





For the fourth week of Sept. our final statement covers 
64 roads, and shows 2:12 per cent decrease in the aggregate 
over the same week last year. 















































4th week of Sept. 1900. 1899. Inerease. | Decrease. 
8 B r B 
Previously rep’d(40 r’ds)| 9.486,568/ 9,531,866 459,271 
Ann Arbor ..........---«- 43,741 42, | ones se: 
Burl. Ced. Rap. & North 181,613 178,433 46,820 
of G oe 113 74.725 wcabeus 
C ooga 2,612 2.473;| j§§ 189) qo0-..-- 
Onic.Indiau’lis & aoe 106, 117,231 10,867 
Cin. N. O. & 135.647 174.5 f 
Glev (in. Chic. & at. L L..| 486,419} 421,183 éeeesees 
* OoL Sandusky Hocking’ S3'o05| 8.672 “°""887 
& f x 
Duluth so. Shore & Ati 68,313 71,078 2,765 
— Fg ah ‘ liitw. § 629,123} 679,712 50,584 
Kan. City Ft. 8. & Mem.. 136,523 151,470 14,947 
Kan. wan Mem. & Birm. 38,646 43,113 4,467 
Louisville Hend. &8t. L.. 18,89 20,143 1,245 
Minn. 8t. P. & 8. Ste. M. 108,161 156,061 47,900 
Nortnern Pacific......... 870,404 063, 2 192,861 
Pere Marquette .........- 19.339} 204, 
Pittsburg & Western... 85,331 81,461 
Rio Grande Western... 80,000} 149,4 
Santa Fe Pres. & Phoenix. 21,443 20,979 
Sherman Shreve. & Bo.. 2,36 | 17,725 
Texas Central ........... 14,958 11,61 
Toledo Peoria & West’n. 32,023 28,954 
Total (64 roads) ...... meets 18,420,188} 586,255 870,972 
Net decrease (2°12 p.6.).) = -.- - | swnennne 284,717 








Net Earnings Monthly to Latest Dates.—The table follow- 
ing shows the gross and net earnings of Stzam railroads 
reported this week. A fulldetailed statement, including all 
roads from which monthly returns can be obtained, is given 
once 2 month in these columns, and the latest statement of 
this kind will be found in the CHRONICLE of September 22, 
1900, The next will appear in the issue of October 20, 1900. 

-— Gross Harnings.— ——Net oe 





Ourrent 
Year. Year. Year. Par 
Roads. ¥ 
Ann Arpor.b....... Ang. 185,647 148,260 2,095 42,136 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31.... 1,113,419 1,063,376 193,295 318,194 
Atlan. & West P:. bang. 54,760 51,589 19,988 22,201 
Jan. ' to Aug. 3 445,314 394,951 138,502 . 
July 1 to Aug. ae oe eras 35,455 Boe 
Balt, & Onio.b . Sept. 188 8,620,830 1,300,675 1,387,2 
Jan. Sept. ent 65 32's17 036 27'498'603 10,658,976 7,617,488 
July i = Sept. 30....11,234,596 10,425,103 3,618,580 3 rhoee 
Bangor & Aroost’k..A: 108,738 105,978 29,9 37 60 
Jan. i to Ang. 31.” 7 675,083 308,734 8002 
July 1to Aug. 31.... 216,634 188,261 67,82 yee 
Bellefonte Central... Sept. 2,767 8,436 881 1 
Jan. 1 to Sept. ote 81,8837 22,604 10,979 so 
Burl.Ced. R.& No.a.A) 428,414 433.059 121,195 72 
oe ito Aug 31. , 3,081,851 9,993,036 788.591 770,820 
tral Pacific.®...Ai 50,834 1,910,167 822,707 919,26 
July 1 to Aug 31.” 3500148 Bago;si0 1 1,602,872 1,611,745 
Chic. Ind.&Louir.a.Ang. 368,997 371,621 145,118 167,902 
Jan, 1to Ang. 81.... 2,718,697 2,429,771 928,438 862,348 
July 1to Aug. 31.... 686,966 711,947 246,434 304,810 





6 Seturday), we brin ing 








— Gross -—— —Net Barnings.——~ 
Ourrent Previous 
Year. Year. Year. Year. 

Roads. 8 8 8 3 
nts. er, Seat. -b.Aug. 116,540 408,019 61,598 68,457 
Aug. 31.... 880,903 Sadsee 507,856 520,325 
July ite Aug. 31.... 235,045 204,599 124,138 182,496 
Ohoctaw on G.b. Alig. 336.676 165,243 137,191 57,286 
Jan. 1 to Aug, :- «eee 1,772,880 se TT | 649,751 371,534 
Nov. 1 to Aug. 31-.... 2,185,793 1,571,217 817,474 571,886 
Color’do py Tie dcasedée > -cpasteds 235,194 98.048 
weer 3 UP MOL 50> Sdeeeons =)" cdebenae 464,994 175,648 
Colorado & South.. Aug. 404,987 343.7 97,139 120,589 
dan. 1 to Aug. 31.... 2,839,900 2,443,594 585,103 703,811 
July 1 to Aug. 31. --e» 796,020 689,007 187,661 208,111 
Detroit & Mack’« or tes 74,581 75,098 28,242 29,983 

Jan. 1 to Aug. 31. 640,500 497,303 212,819 92. 
July 1to Aug. 31.... 163,323 186,739 61,055 Bee 9 


Tllinois ae Eee -#...Aug. 2,881,721 hait-278 663,533 


to Aug. 31....21,749,614 18,714,000 5,283. 660 5,521 889 
July 1 to Aug. 31.... 5,518,611 write y+? 1,068,265 1,412,983 
Kan. City, Bouth. -aAug. 361,878 311,825 54,383 
July 1 to Aug. 31... 715,811 617,779 97,654 180,524 
Kan. 0 sun, b. Bolt a. Aug. 50,402 51,206 12,081 13,396 
July 1to Aug. 31 96,568 98,196 26.980 28,818 
Lexing’n & East... A 34,830 25,851 3e.7ee 11,375 
Jan. 1 to Aug. “ne 284,095 162,871 7923 57,546 
July 1 to Aug. 31... = 8 48,989 oat 21 
Mexican Nationai.. Aug. 735 278,561 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 81... 5,303,002 4,611,134 0888/3600 ©2,202,358 
Mexican Northern. i978 56,912 25,782 23,558 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 3 “Wd 857 5437285 188.219 234.404 
July 1 to Aug. 81... 18957 120,603 48,580. 48,983 
Pacific Mail.........Aug. | 249,515 | 950,684 15,505 185,120 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31.... 2,466,2 2,464,780 58,910 704,708 
May 1 to Aug. 31.... 7180480 1,246,764 185,762 365,875 
Pere Marquetre.a. .Aug. 788,517 692,406 219,058 190,705 
Jan. 1 to Aug. $1.... 5,302,449 4,726,058 1,172,710 1,000.9 
Phila. & Brie. oe. Aug. 547,128 498,585 234.461 159,766 
Jan. 1to Aug. 81.... 3,700,718 8,169.578 1,276,088 400 
@ich. Fred. & Pot..Aug. . 66.021 68,737 21,700 26,854 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31.... 694,869 625,060 282273 238,792 
July 1 to Aug. 31.... 100,538 142,886 58,026 1,949 
Gay. Fla. & Went b.Aug. | 387 283,425 85,842 43,356 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31... 9,138,386 2,546,081 938,437 615,717 
July 1 to Aug. 31.... 723,364 605,738 198,798 ee 
Southern Pacific.b Aug. 5,580 018 5,489,062 2,048,839 2,168.26 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31....40.911,329 38,009,075 13,527,500 110.134 
July 1 to Aug. 31..-.10,933,471 10,437,551 Saeeinss 8,924,592 


Central Pacitic b.Aug. 1,850,334 1,910,167 822,7 919,266 
July 1 to Aug. 31.... 3,596,445 3,490,610 1,602:872 1,611,745. 
Gal. ep AbAug. 470,423 461,326 80,243 113,277 
July 1 to Aug. 31... 957,197 919,614 143,307 193,599 
Lemietene } West. oAng. 111,654 100,578 32,717 24,415 
July lto Aug. 31. .. 219,139 196,428 61,813 51,623 
Wena ates. bAug. 551,240 523,087 176,832 129,500 
July 1 to Aug. 31.... 1,000,469 1,006,556 254,220 248,459 
NW. Y. Tox. & 4 b.Aug. 18,722 28,619 4,519 14,246 
July 1to Aug. 31.... 36,482 48,121 9,369 17,132 
Texas 4 = son b. Aug, 185,491 154,324 59,797 62,886 
July 1 to Aug. 31.... 359,054 300,091 po pooh er 
Bo. Pac. br oi. b.Aug. 1,549,464 1,530,315 622,444 
July 1to Aug. 3i. .. 3,015,505 2,938,007 1,249,398 1 Brit 
80. og ot Ariz.b.Aug. 259,119 i 116,933 69,113 
July 1 to Aug. 31.... 533,781 484,698 246,467 145,586 
So. Pac. of N. M.b.Aug. 151,931 185,931 83,425 69,858 
July 1 to Aug. 31.... 299,770 286,289 167,616 154,560 
~— of Alabaus.b.Aug. 56,176 54,026 18,639 17,927 
an. lto Aug. 31.... 472,548 425,464 152,424 147,558 
Jay lto Aug. 31.... pees 102,171 35,524 34,028 
eee ay phe a.Aug, — 356,6 353,956 73,490 93.723 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31.... 2,988,768 2,827,680 714,121 723,813 
July 1to Aug. 31.... 678,323 675,419 128,672 1 


a Net earnings here given are after deducting taxes. 
b Net earnings here given are before deducting taxes. 


ce Dedu neers tures for repairs, rep toonmnense ena general 
expenses, B income a py to interest on bonds in im Angee was 
$106, ng against aay ear, and from bene 1toA 
$1 ae 1,258, against 8 80,408. This is the result in 
treated (according to $1.0 


(ac ’s method of keeping ites aeeeumea> 
as ounivanens to 80 cents in U Un ited erby = money et is, depreciation 
beyond 20 per cent has already been allowed for. 

t After deducting “reserve fu 0, aeatost of steamers” 
a deficit in Assis, ess of #15.610, nst @ surplus of $106.00 005 in in 
1899, and from May 1 to See. 31, 1900, there oe asurp'usof 869, 


against $249,415 in 1899. The pa Si fund for depreciation 
general and pewpectivery repeire of steamers has increased 
£> the standard of the English cofpanies, i, ¢., five per cent upon the 


value of the steamers. 
{ Includes Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern for all periods. 


Interest Charges and Surplus.—The following roads, in 
addition to their gross and net aca given in the fore- 
C 


going, also report charges for interest. ., with the surplus 
Shave or deficit below those charges. , 

-~—Int., rentals, etc.—— —Bal. of Net Barn’s.— 

Ourrent Previous Previous 
Year. Year. Year. Year. 
Roads. 8 8 3 e 
Choe, Okla. & Gulf. 43,560 21,500 93,631 6 
Nov. 1 to Aug. Teel 266,445 235'000 552029 Pritt + 


Pere Marquette ..Aug. 109,997 110,362 109,061 80,343 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31.... 875,016 864,253 297,694 136,691 


Street Railway Net Earnings.—The following table gives 
the returns of railway gross and net earnings received 
this week. In reporting these net earnings for the street 
railways, we adopt the same plan as that for the steam 
roads—that is, we print each week all the returns received 
that week, but once a a Ns Pog third or the fourth 
together roads furnishing re- 
turns, and the la statement of this kind will be found 
in the CHRONICLE of Se 1900. The next will ap- 
pear tn the issue of Octo 
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~——Gross Barnangs.— —Net Barnsngs.— 1900, 1899, 1898. 
Year. Year. Year. Year. Stock, lst pref, non-cumul...... 42 ) enn y a4 ¢ 844,000 
aa 3 . & . 24  pret., non-cumul...... 16gp0,080 34$:300 908 90 900 a ‘000,000 
Boats, ‘ Bal Sek At h 2/246, 
POSSE METAS, ARASS RAST RRRHh | $2008 | pone dhe ai coger an 1 ara an te 
Detroit Elec, Ry..Aug. 48,729 41,195 14,652 (16,278/ « “ oe ae 12,300, 12°300/009 23.260.800 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 ... 361,333 286,158 e 107,123 re Betounel bonds held f pe exe. - ‘all 5,000 at Se ¥ 
Det. Ft.W.&P 1. A 23,751 19,648 9,929 n. notes - 846,052 ; : 
Jan. 1to Aug $i". 155895 133,106 491511 86,856 | Mortgages on real estate......... 431,725 489,500 -44s's09 
Total of all....... Ang. 226,936 190.649 113,529 _ 95,387 | Equip. trusts, New Erie RR -.... 2,138,382 | 810.000 _ 29,000 
21 692,947 W.RR. 1, Lass 500 1,915,340 
an. 1 to Aug. $1.... 1,535,388 1,310,685  701,0 2, “ “ WN. Y.P.&0.RR.. 1,358,879 1476, 71 1,588,970 
aor Londen 81. Ry. Aug. 11,031 9.339 6,117 5.415 | Int. and rent#ls accrued, not due 1,011,828 982.4 3 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 3).... 43,072 40 316 14,565 14,215 | Contingent special tax............ 100, 1k 0,008 00S 
July i to Aug. 31.... 21,524 18,073 11,624 10,234 | Due to subsidiary companies.... 17,692 21,594 eta 
Omaha & Council Binfts perce oe cerccsscececsecren- 292,496 496,675 287,831 
Ry. & Bridge Ang. 27,120 22,678 17,468  15,160|N. Y.&Gr, Lake RR. cons. ace’t.  ....... ph sat 
Jan. lto Aug.$i -.. 155,218 131,771 83,458 63,508 Tot on bonds due and -.- 1,636,849 1 643,088 1 526, 98 
South Ohio Tract Sept. 30790 25,346 17.656 13.446 Bratels dus and enpald 146,896 149,803 § 17020,987 
0 . 24 72.444 Pay-rells wy * 145 1 ,272, ze 1, 158,530 
© Sept. 30.... 218,847 176,813 106,8 Audited youchers....-.....-...-.. 2,089,938 1,871 1,926,826 
ennai a. Zieo a. Ane. 27,481 24,955 10,073 6,727 | Due connecting lines.......--..-- 282,473 278 8308 "819,154 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 146,190 140,77 $2,190 29,513 | Miscellaneous ...... sebtiielinpunss MP © Seedeies . aacuae 
July 1 to Aug. 31.. 56,823 51,521 25,220 21,165 | Profit and loss........ ecce-cecee-- 8,454,974 1,791,443 1,137,645 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 


St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad. 
(Report for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1900.) 
" The remarks of Presidant and General Manager B. F. 
Yoakum, together with a detailed statement of earnings, in- 
come account, balance sheet, etc., will be found on pages 762 


to.765.—V. 71, p. 696, 
Erie Railroad. 


(Report for the year ending June 30, 1900.) 
Extracts from the re of President Thomas will be found 
on’ pages 752 to 755. low is published a comparative state- 
ment for several yess of the operations, earnings, charges | p 
and the balance sheets: 
OPERATIONS AND EQUIPMENT. 





1899-00. 1898-99. 1897-98. 1893-97. 
Miles operated...... 2,272 2,271 2,271 2,124 
Equipment— 
Locomotives......... 1,036 1,004 979 997 
Passenger equipm't. 911 905 908 804 
Freigh« Go aed - 46,225 45,537 43,862 41,954 
Company cars, sno 


Com 
lows, wove 679 649 618 582 
B operations 


Passengers carried.. 16,527,876 15,222,353 15,001,653 14,763.343 
Pass. carried 1 mile.446,19: °767 409. 987,217 883 3 390,464 5" 0,028.86 


Rate p. pass. p. mile. 1 Sots. 1°5 554 ote. 
Freieht (tons) car’d 36947, 802 24,916 944 33.845 425 20,122,086 
F’ght (tons) car. 1 m. “5,157,955 *«,834,775 *4,556,349 aon 
Bate per ton p.m... 0°550cte. O517 cts. O'558cte. 0596 cts. 


* 000s are omi 
EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 
= 1898-99. 1897-98. 1896-97. 
1S nndacecsanece 3b base ge tie a5 eles 16,609,449 
’ 


Peak eandeced chs 191,482 7,359 881 6,867.135 
Passenger........... Sioosaze 6,310,444 5,957,-04 5,742,807 


————— fuel fete eee gens 
eo... 131°109 119,948 132,478 
Miscellaneous....... 1,330,632 1,223,095 1,149,732 1 _1,103,002 





Grossearnings.. 38,293,031 33,752,704 33,740,861 31,497,031 


Expenses— 
Matnt’ve of way.&e. 3,974,618 3,074,317 3.3834 99 3,089,609 
Maint.of equipment 6.889.647 5,174,137 5,357,611 4.387.393 
Conduct. transpor’a 15,706,021 15,204,802 18-Aga1 14,294'818 
General es. veh 798 725,739 87 676,326 
CR a. on ocdhetins __b07,528 930,981 772k 84, 








Total expenses... 23,448,605 605 25 eeeaee we Aes ace 23,382,243 


Net earnings....-.-- 9,844,426 8.58 8.302, 8.164.788 
Ratio of exp. vio aa wate 75°89% 4.08 
INCOME iateale. 
1399-00. 1898-99. 1897-08. 1896-97. 
nate 58: 
Net earnings......... 9,°44,426 8,582,778 6,302,822 8,164,788 
Income on inves’ ts... 338,599 485,458 462.421 309,899 


Int. aud discount..... 21,509 72,118 10,946 3,614 
Total net income 10,264,534 9,140,354 8,716,189 8,478,301 





Interest on bonds.... betty 693 ,6,842,679 495,831 6,533,616 
Rentals leased lines.. 1,158,387 "1,098,533 Porr'est 1,067 1095 
Perc’s due leae’dlines ae tg 396 355,086 244,270 
Int. on car trusts... 245,106 tg 213,193 261,100 
Miscellaneous ........ 475 20,947 20, 201 





Total charges.... 8,60',104 6,486,555 8,082,271 8,126,282 
Balance, surplus...... 1,663,430 653,799 633,918 352,019 
CONDENSED GENERAL — 6HEET JUNE 30. 

1899. 1898. 


Cost of road and penigenens 72-808, c. sae 288,876,916 285,361,789 
Secarities 


1,562,000 1,508,400 
284,268 1,299,974 





























aoe vackene 578,926 578,926 
BB. ¥. Sus, & W. b stock.. 1 ete 12,280,700 12,2 . 
ue “ preferred): 18;564800 1 100 12/844, 
& West. sinking fund.. 3,943 ore see 486,879 
and eA sg ee 2,004,402 1,072,336 1, 65 
<sese 100.000 100000 100, 
oy os fonds . $0,001 p01 rity 
a mt ae BE ene sige? re 279428 


-e0e 4 28,0 ‘1 22, 
ioe guise india. 1,867,464 1,711, 1,43" 194 
176,49 








+ 28 COE O8 CODE ES DOOD ORs tr 324,518,1 35 321 1244,479 





WAN Se dh ses 0 tude e+ +e+00-828,406,214 324,518,135 321,244,479 
~y" 7. i, p. 389. 
Reading Company. 

(Report for the year ending June 30, 1900.) 

The remarks of President J. 8. Harris and various tables 
showing the company’s earnings, balance sheets, etc., will be 
found on pages 756 to 761, while in ths editorial columos is 
—_ an article reviewing the results for the year covered by 
the report. 

Below are the comparative statistics for thres years: 

PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY—EQUIPMENT AND OPERATIONS. 


1899-00. 1898-99. 1897-98, 
Miles ot sents road op. June 30.. 1,454 1,457 1,367 
Equipment— 
Locomotives. ..........00--- 827 774 7838 
Pass equipment, cars... atpiee 775 724 716 
Sa re equipment, cars... $31,824 29,071 27,830 
any’s service, cars.... 940 684 660 
Floa ng equipment .......- 118 98 119 
Oper. (excl. ¢0.’8 mat’l) — 
Passengers carried ......... 21,910,849 19, Sen.7e7 18,671,433 
Pass carried one mile...... 275,413,845 247, 221,15 2 235 “Ap ag 
Rate per pass. per mile .... 1°311 ots. 1623 cta. 
Coal (anthracite) car.tons. 10. 672. 556 85°60 9 464.598 
. (bituminous “ “ 4,539,719 4,201,622 2,517,069 


* oarried one mile, tons..1,643,436,148 1468/2. a7,196 1, 390, 686, 6.81 
Rate per ton per mile. ...... cts. 
Merchandiee carried, tons, . actus 0 135,938 3,869,641 
Merch. car’d 1 mile, tons --1,004,500,62 gzaieisait 687,213,585 
0 971 ots. 042 cts. 


Ee 














Rate per ton per mile...... 0°951 cts. 1 
Eurnings from— 
Coal $11,371,203 $10,085,701 $9,931,896 
9, aaveee 7,824,888 7,163,170 
4,437 1850 4,012,729 3,877,547 
420,365 389,951 
tis "O08 112 510 112,678 
1,198,6 889,523 107,108 
Coal barges ......... eccccee. 157,008 100,474 96,519 
Real estate ............c000.. 318,362 310,272 306,969 








Total earningsl oe | sees $27,789,701 $23,706,461 $22,685,838 











M it fw te $2,017,174 $1,485,979 $1,586,341 
Dt. Of WAY, C10 --.....4. .017, 
equipment ....... "3:680;371 "2°R90,568 °2330.626 
Conducting transport’n..... 7,853, — 6,9:5,543 6,484,503 
CARROORD . oon ciaiioswacecnbdece 3, 949,807 40, 
Equipment renewals....... “ 89 4 666,870 841,782 
Tnosurance fund ............. 22, 95,026 1,8 
Improvem’ts and renewals. 1,903,797 837,371 360, 2 
Steam coll'rs & sea barges. 699,315 617,910 548,565 
Coal barges ..... NGseasksbeve 119,733 78,568 81,227 
Real estate...... Micesconeure 62,216 57,365 66 2U1 
Totalexpenses.......... $18,134,193 $14,6:4,038 $13,085,032 
Netearnings............ e--» $9,649,558 $9,122,423 $9,600,806 


PHILADELPHIA & peo COAL re TRON Co. 


Earnings— 1899-00 898.99. 897-98. 
Anthracite coal......... e«s- $26,790,751 25,773,847 ers ong, 371 
Bituminous coal...... sa 625,638 446,255 454,77! 
Coal rents and miscell 468,254 424'734 427, 308 








Total carmings........0« $27,384,643 $23,643,833 $22,909,553 





Mining coal sland repairs.... $11,150,877 00,581.02) $9,916,275 
purch., anthracite, “rai . 1,852,208 3909,897 1,816,019 
tuminous.... 569,615 88754 arte 5 249 
Royalty we. collieries... we 573.918 567,225 74,230 
Transport of coal by rail 7,493,438 6,802,175 236,740 
Trans. of coal by water..... 1,549,862 1,144,472 1,173,702 
Commissions and miscell.. 1,992,659 1,962,7 22,477 
Colliery improvements. .... 780,499 877,926 630,624 
Depletion coal land fund.... 750,154 sit nee ooo cocereee 
Lg p. c. interest on Readin; 
Co, loan account.......... 884,850 dinboddes sooreces 





Total expenses.......... $27,567,580 $22,742,103 $22,433,315 
$317,063 $901,735 $476,238 


READING CO., PHIL, & READ. RY. CO. AND PHIL. & READ. COAL & IRON 
CO. CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT. 


1899-00. 1898-99. 

earns. Phila. & R’d. Ry. $9,649,558 $9,122,423 #0, 08 

Poon Coal & Iron Co....... 317,063 901, 476,598 
Reading Co. income........ 4,336,494 8,358,548 3,526, 

Total .........0---eceee-- $14,803,115 $13,382,701 $13,603,627 

MINg OO... .2--2+-nnre-0 $36,380 $21,579 $16,916 

and taxes,...... cccececeeee 2,964,638 2,819,597 2,672,408 

Ry. i 1,019 

eee eee. “Tete. acu. | Oe 

Phil. & R, CO. & I. Co. inter- 
est aa CRIBS evcnnn céicns. 459,848 __ 478,697 520,763 





Total.......-sccceccecece. $12,365,115 912,217,402 $12,227,206 
Gurpltis* ...........--ccece-. $1,938,000 $1,165,209 bce 





* From the accumulated lus there was paid 
iJ vi iT 
sain oe stare can tas oo 
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READING coMPANY BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30. 






























































1£00. 1899. 1298. 
Rafiroad equipment .......- 18,183,212 $18,110,041 $16,950,0 
Floating equipment pee? i “hporeo * 1,450.00 Taro 00 
Real estate.....---.00s----:- 16,427,074 16,442,309  16,315,! 
Phila. & R. Ry. bds,ewned. 20,00 100 20,00'.000 20, 
Bonds of sundry €0.’8. .-- oe ia ph ed eae eee els 
> & R. Ry. Co. st’k owned. ,000 000, 000, 
E , B 8,000, 8,000 000 8,000,000 
 & RO. & I. ste org 27,00":278 26,511,267 96.731 Br6 
Btoons of rab & 00... 78,853,349 77,280,849 —77,10,652 
Sendty rellvOG4S...-:+------ 1,187,557 1.434.540 —‘1,402,796 
4 =e tes , 2,225,529 1,106,991 
ee ee 103010 $70,452 1,534,988 
WiSSctancous-sss---sse | BORBNE | SuRIBSO 889,086 
Leased equipment..... etede:k <j: SER 205) O57 emmawen:. 41) ceoaenees 
Total assets .....++----++ $210,689,828 $207,888,665 $206,765,642 
Liabilities — 
Btock (300 INVEST. BUF.) 9 tO oat Pe OER COL tos zea bor 
Pontingent account sot “1t14e'270 “12163445 1,289/037 
uip. notes and cur trusts, 39,798 503,415 1,475,157 
‘Accrued tnterest and taxes. 376,400 486,952 287,187 
Misgelanerscaccccccan--- | ga as = daa SOLAS 
Profit and loss, surplus..... :227, , : 
Total liabilities........-. $210,689,828 $207,888,665 $206,765,642 
PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 
Assets— 1900. 1899. 1898. 
Railroad. .....-..2.seceesseee $79,851,858 $79,851,858 $79,851,858 
aa eiphis Terminal ..... 8'500,000 — 8,500,000 — 8,500,000 
Philadelphia Subway....... ae HY a 2,700,0.0 
Ge icaauruiics: | Powe | TORUS SLA 
d toll bills ....... . 9 ) * 
vateriais on hand...cc.... «2184018 1,881,661 —-1,022's98 
Railroad companies........ coneas poo ter 4 see cee 
Individuals and firms ...... e 9 : ’ 
ased equipment.........- wargeee «© Velie. : § 5: cenccccs 
nea. abenie cnn 133 353 20,462 319,587 
Total assets............- $98,093,850 $96,809,725 $96,737,348 
Liabilsties— 
BOOK . . .ccccccccccce-cevcee $20,000.000 $20,000,000 $20,000,000 
Bonds (See INVEST. BUP.)... 70,383,952 70,383,952 70,384,992 
Bond & mtgs. on real estate, €2 ’,406 619,406 642,90: 
Unpaid vouch. & pay-rolls... 2,370,4°9 2,228,791 1,997,837 
RR. co’s individ. and firms 1,14:-,820 995.583 2,0:9,240 
Interest and rents matured. 860,747 376,388 41~,420 
“ meee & scot. agg d.. 1700-5 1,716,955 1,168,770 
il. o. equipment, ..... x aera |". gael 
fl sedvedsevetboe 35,844 Saree — - Sedeidt. 
Reiesesnn ddaecdeboadac 3 Si9 A 263,907 105,226 
BUPPlUS.......cccrecereceeeee «TAS BOD = vnweenne = ene nnne 
Total liabilities......... $98,093,550 $96,809,725 $96.737,348 
PHIL, & READING COAL & IRON CO. GENERAL BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30. 
Assets— 1900. 1899. 1898, 
eae eee oe1ese 6s oBN as asu.ors 
ANG, ..cccce----cees Y;' le 
N. Y. & Eastern depots..... 709,002 709,273 12,321 
Western yards and depots. 631,983 644.311 661,632 
Miners’ and other houses... 548,188 548,568 548,9 7 
Scones seni wpacen s00'o7 aos'ose ges'i40 
Storage yards & was es. A D » 
ther real estate”.......... 121, 47 115,*60 96,604 
aioe at collieries... 7,078,690 7,078,680 7,078,690 
Equipments at collieries... 2,302,488  § 2/302,4 '302,468 
2 et ye ee 9 veebe 3,711,477 3,711,477 3,711,477 
tocks an mds of com- 
panies controli 9,872,825 9,860,325 
Cash on han 93,832 345,056 
Coal accounts... ws 2,332,715 
Gacecicawisc tee | estas! “ommaer 
4 au . ’ 
Coal on bend. bc cvecms geeeese 2,018,818 2,133,399 2,507,562 
Gerais & meee “- bend. 562,384 457,704 424,531 
1 ng Ry. Co. 
current account......... ne £8,688 SEUMOL |. wdessane 
Depletion ofcoal land fund. SS a rere = 
jaNeous.......... poweon 185,114 144,965 272,390 
Total assets ............- $94,430,081 $91,061,599 $93,817,996 
Liabilities— 
frente Roe) Devgan. SUP.) .. $5.673,147 bh 2 HY $7,217,146 
BIOCE, ....-ccccee aee- S .' f 
Beading Compauy....227. 78,653,349 77/280'349 77,103,652 
iar Da A A tema ae Peony 594,570 493,528 
terest due g Co... ee eee... anal 
EE -cdebtvasaness 684,919 717,495 998,368 
Keevenes 0 sccccceceese 280,254 423,038 esd ‘coco 
yt Mepis wesecces - $94,430,081 $94,051,599 $93,817,996 
—V. 71, p. 288. 


Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 
(Report for the year ended June 30, 1900.) 


President E. L. Russell says in part: 

Results on Main Line.—Toe comparative statement of the 
Mobile & Ohio RR., including the St. Louis & Cairo RR., 
shows the growth of the business of the main line, Mobile to 
East St. Louis, and previ usly existiog branches as follows: 
Gross earnings, $4,893,283 in 1899-U0, against $4,123,889 in 
1898-09; increase 18°53 per cent; net earnings, $1,666,815, 
against $1,451,631; increase, 14°82 per cent; surplus from 
year’s operations after paying interest and rentals, $488,171, 
eet $807,104, increase, 45:90 per cent. 

he amount expended for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures increased in 1900 $70,233 as compared with 1899, there 
being included in this an increase of $24,067 for rail 


5 | these difficulties are being gradually overcome. 


tion) and of $42,274 for ties, bridges, buildings and fixtures, 
and of a large amount for repairs incidental to the floods of 
the latter part of the year. The aggregate total amount ex- 
pended in maintenance of roadway and structures amounted 
to ‘$1,018 per mile, as against $916 per mile during. the 
previous year. This increase represents the gradual improve- 
ment of roadway, etc., which has been going on for several 
years and which was somewhat increased the past year. 

The local business for the latter half of the fiscal year was 
seriou:ly diminished by the disastrous floods, which at one 
time covered nearly 200 miles of track and made operations 
possible only by means of temporary track and structures, 
many miles of roadbed and severa! thousand feet of trestle 
having been repeatedly washed away. The road was kept 
open, however, with the exception of a few days. 

Eighty miles of track south of the Ohio River have been 
partially ballasted with gravel and 843,481 cross-ties were 
put in track, as compared with 296,279 for the year ending 
June 80, 1899. , 

Collateral Trust Bonds.—By means of the issue of collateral 
trust 4 per cent bonds for $2,500,000, of which $2,170,000, at 
the rate of a bond of $1,000 for each $3,000 of stock, is set 
aside to exchange for $6,590,000 stock of the St. Louis & 
Cairo RR., entailing an annual fixed charge of $86,800, the 
holders of ali except 674 shares out of a total of 65,000 shares 
of this stock have agreed to surrender their stock in ex- 
change for s3id bonds, which will thereby become the prop- 
erty of the Mobile & Ohio RR. Co., and be held by the trus- 
tee of the collateral trust as security for that issue, without, 
however, depriving the St. Louis & Cairo bondbolders of any 
of their security or relieving the Mobile & Ohio RR. Co. 
from any of its obligations under the present lease. 

Mevinnent-Ses have been purchased 34 locomotives, 390 
fru't express cars, 500 gondolas, 25 box, 15 way and 50 bal- 
last cars, under equipment agreements, series ‘‘ A” and “ B.” 

Montgome ivision.—-This division, comprising 188 
miles road, which was taken over from the cootractor 
March, 1898, was incorporated into the system on July 1, 1899, 
and its construction account thenclosed. The peculiar phys- 
ical characteristics of the country through which the line 
rans largely increased the exp:nses of maintenance, but 
The revenue 
of theline shows steady improvement. The local freight 


and passenger business is increasing and prosperous small 
towns are growiog up at local stations, There are indica- 


tions pointing to the development of a mineral traffic of 
some magni'ude. The addition of this. division to the sys- 
tem has materially contributed to the increase in the earn- 
8 of the main line. 
rnings. —The. results for the four years past and the 
balance sheet follow, the Montgomery,division—188 miles— 
being included in 1899-00. 


OPERATIONS, EARNINGS AND CHARGES. 


1899-00. 1898-99. 1897-98. 1896-97. 
Total eecongenns 876 688 688 688 
Passengers carried. 852,057 69,832 626,04 


6 4 660,439 

Passenger mileage. 35,245,917 28,726,601 23,679,581 24,324,571 
Tons moved..... ... 32,755 867,3'0 2,521,485 2,096,003 
702 501,478,384 409,603,065 

0°6186. 0°6880. 





4,132,75 67, 
Tons moved i miis.770,450,986 670115 
Av. rate p.tonp.m. 0°58960. 05780. 


























Earnings— 7 , ¥ . 
Freight.............- 4,544,436 3,324,003 3,143,478 2,838,923 
Passengers..... sAShe 702,251 595,993 498,974 526,579 
Mail, express, ete... 199,433 180,602 199,664 204,312 
Miscellaneous....... 550,611 430,555 365,202 298,043 

Gross earnings.. 5,996,731 4,531,153 4,207,318 3,867,857 
Ezpenses— 
Maint. of way, etc.. 819,585 629,276 593,789 474,673 
Maint. of equipm’t.. 576.803 461,274 73, 428,353 
Conduct. transpor’n 2,565,*68 1,698,746 1,537,064 1,413,531 
GOMGTAL, .c0qcce cecans 230,189 173,599 185,895 57,443 
Taxes..... eocaceaecce 141,381 116,627 115,933 109,962 
Total...... Sideues 4,333,626 $8,079,522 2,906,575 2,583,962 
Net earnings........ 1,663,105 1,451,631 1,800,743 283,895 
Shen... ie ee ee ee 
Total netincome 1,756,273 1,451,631 1,300,743 1,283,895 
P. 6. op.ex.toearns. (72°27) (67°96) (69°08) (66°81) 
Disbursements— 
Int. on funded debt. 1,071,687 855,241 839,740 850,957 
Rental. ............. 286,716 241,898 225,124 209,169 
Int. on car trust, ete. 60,242 47,389 10,01 sablibe 
Tot.disbure’m’ts 1,418,645 1,144,528 1,074,880 1,060,126 
Balance.............. 337,629 307,103 225,863 223,769 
Princip. of car trust 
paid, new equip. & 
add’s to pro 7" 314,990 271,748 180,697 204,449 
Surplus.......... 22,639 35,355 t 45,166 19.320 


* From 8t. L. & O. RR. Co. for additions to property charged to 
—— t Out of the acewmulated surplus paid $53,206 (1 p. ot.) on 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30. 


1900. 1899. 1898. 
Assets— ss, 
Cost of road and equipment......28,939,740 27,950,584 37, 231 
Stocks and bonds.................. 2,828,925 2,774,475 2.954.475 
BO areas ras 08.000 000)... 2,010,000 
M.& 0, Gol. gold bande 1800 140,009 SAN. os aes 
ioe on deg, 2 eoap wie By 349.338 824,728 
Due ‘railroad agente, ete”. 1,347:396 ; Ste . 
‘Materials, facl, ete. Sea0ss | Raeie. «6 Sortees 





Fenewal (during the past three years 20,757 tons of steel rails 
lave been purchased at a pad § of $468,189, which amount, 

j th the cost of faste: is ng, etc., less the value of 
© old rail released, has bee ged in expenses of opera- 








36,231,853 °82,177,613 $1,528,531 





Total 
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766,000 559,000 

1,005,486 718,228 

59,190 45.100 

‘627 «—«-:154,273 

42,605 631,550 

84,435 49,079 

dliakidiadansisis seeesseeeee36,281,853 32,177,613 31,528,531 





Western Union Telegraph Company. 
(Report for the year ending June 80, 1900.) 

President Thomas T. Eckert says in part: 

General Results.—The increase of $84.257 in the revenues 
for the year was made up tye grad of $457,865 from regu- 
lar commercial messages, $76 from press dispatches and 
$197,665 from leased wires. The several items of exvense 
increased: For operating and general expenses, $265,244, 
incident to the larger number of messages transmitted and 


$80.000,(00. The factory bonds and mortgages, whic 

consolidation aggregated $193,457, baye since Sept. 1. Tie. 
been reduced to $121,000, The surplus account stood Oct, 1. 
1899, at $1,862.915; it has been increased to $1,968,495 by add. 
ing the net profit, $605,580, for the ten months ended July 
81. 1900. The results are thought to be satisfactory, con. 


‘000 | sidering they cover the first year’s operations, 


President R, Lindsay Coleman, speaking of the economies 
effected since the organization of the company, and also of 
the manufacture of automobiles, says: 


We immediately an to effect economies by concentratin 
selling in erests i the manufacturing of goods, closing ee 
small factories where the cost of acpdaction of goode was excessive 
and by various other methods, The full benefit of thie, however, has 
come to the company for only a short pone during the latter part of 
wusd eabek nua we boliote thas ering te comtne ins tae mean it 
effect, and we eve tha’ coming year the trad: 
on a more stable basis than it has for some years. aes 
Tie manufacture and sale of sutomobdiles have had much attention 
by the executive of the company, and as our facilities are unequaled 
for the manufacture and sale of such g we believe that the com- 
hed in a most excellent position to prosecute this branch of the 
bas ess. [See also V. 71, p. 391.) 
The condensed balance sheet as of Aug. 1, 1900, follows: 


BALANCE SHEET AUG. 1, 1900. 


delivered, and to the operation of more offices; for main- | piant.................. $80,000,000 | Co: en 
tenance and reconstruction of my at aan: y for oo Cahn aonb =; OToraee2 Preferred. stock sstbbe *0, 00000 
tlanti octs & notes receiv’e 4,432,' mtures, 5% ..... 00° 
and ar fective “naa wan ne por ant copper ons for Macckiadion vn” Sieissoes | Fosters bags & atten. 3,250,620 
the equipment, $48,168, on accouat of new wires and offices. | Unexpired insurance. 44,538 |Surplus............... 1,068,495 
The average toils received were 80°8 cents per m ,and —_———— a ee 
the average cost m was 25°1 cents, these figures Aaa Pi $45,370,115 Total.............. $45,370,115 


the same as for 1899. The number of messages trans- 
mitted was 1,769,626 greater than for 1899. 

Bonds.—At a special meeting of the stockholders of the 
compauy, held March 14, 1900, the issue of $20,000,000 41¢ per 
cent favding and real estate m fifty year gold bonds 
was authorized. The amount of the interest payable on all 
bonds now outstanding is $956,160,or an increase of $59,854 


W Gnatrustion, Etc.-— During the year $1,199,587 was ex 
pended for the purchase : f sundry lines and the construction 
of new pen $70,010 was paid out for patents, The 
lines were 2,849 miles of poles and 28,520 miles 
of wire. There was an increase of 615 offices. 
Outlook.—Tbe weekly reports of receipts continue to show 
@ healthy condition of business, and indicate that we may 
satisfactory returns for the current year, if no un- 
looked for set-back occurs. 
Earnings, Etc.—The results for three years were as fol- 
lows, compiled for the CHRONICLE: 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
1899-1900. 1898-1899. 1897-1898. 











8 
Revenues for the year............ 24,758,570 23,954,312 23,915,732 
and gen’l expenses...13,220,009 12,954,766 12,749,272 
Sbetals of lonsea tines. 1,566,704 1,567,794 1,570,006 
Maintenance and reconstruc’n... 2,959,998 2,758,412 32,688,283 
Ln rau 529,469 $40,746 566,224 
Equipment of officers and wires. 317,024 268,861 251,794 
Total expenses.........-...... 18,598,205 18,085,579 17,625,581 
UN fF -ccisikediuedssacteseess 6,165,364 5,868,783  6,090,15 
For dividends.......-.........0.-- 4,867,984 4,867,949  4,£67,911 
For interest on bonds............ 896.205 897,092 896,55 
For simking funds... ............ rec ersse 9,991 
Total disbursements......... 5,774,086 5,765,041 5,774,456 
ce of profits................- 391,278 103,692 315,695 
} gH (beginning of year). 8,066,928 7,963,235 7,647,541 





Surplus June 30 (end of year)... 8,458,206 8,066,927 
BALANCE SHEET JUNE 380. 


7,963,236 








1900. 1899. 1898, 
Assets— s $ $ 
Telegraph lines; stocks owned 
of leased companies, fran- 
chises, patents, ete....... ---.105,059,902 103,790,010 102,969,202 
and bonds of leased tel. 
o's received in exchange for 
eollateral trust bonds........ 8,502,000 8,502,000 8,502,000 
Stocks o: 
and telephone companies 
and other securities.......... 8,317,951 8,058,676 8,023,068 
SN sconcnes soccsescesee 4,956,649 4,977,034 4,977,034 
=A 2 aaes ouseres 149,162 
io aaeirenes 2.453997 
cc delidipiivercednatte 41174898 2,116,025 2,142,604 
Sinking funds................+. 15 0 490,154 497,406 
Dicdtadnirbondnonsesicte 133,807,360 130,556,322 129,867,312 
Oapital stock. ............00--0- 97,870,000 97,370,000 97,370.000 
SESE 19,6¢0,000 15,346,076 15,356,262 
Gold & Stock Tel. Go. for st’ks ae prin 
's held 1,956,592 1,956,600 1,956,600 
bie July 15). 4,764,379 6,218,535 5,623,011 
a J 
ou otine, pest Oot 161, 1,508,184 1,598,184 1,500,124 
eB ’ ’ 
Sur.of ine. sub. to Oct. 1 est, ‘ ‘ 
ris the surplus prior to 
1881, not approp.asabove 8,458,205 8,066,928 7,963,285 
asncesetcsssvcts sascha 133,807,360 180,556,222 129, 12 
—Y. 71, p. 557. — 655° 


American Bicycle Company. 
(Report for 10 months ended July 31, 1900.) 
For the ten months ended July 31, 1900, the net profits of 
the i after interest on bon 


business, ds, etc., was 
$605,580. The value of the piant, per balance sheet, has been 
reduced $1,168,015, to represent depreciation, and $334,746 
on account of factories and machinery sold, making it now 





* Producing an income of $256,475.—V. 71, p. 391. 


GENERAL INVESTMENT NEWS. 


RAILROADS, INCLUDING STREET ROADS, 


Alabama & Vicksburg Ry.—Report.—The com) rts 
for the year ending June 36: ee 





Fiscal Gross Net Interest Land Balance, 

Year. earnings. earnings, charge. purchase. A tr 
18°9-00...... $812,778 $228,582 $120,886 $21,294 $86,402 
1 soe ‘e pha 191,428 121,265 7198 69,365 
—V. 70, p. . 


Anthracite Coal Roads.—Miners’ Oonvention.—Repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers met in convention 
yesterday at Scranton, Pa., to consider the advisability of 
accepting the offer of 10 per cent net increase in wages, to 
which nearly all the leading anthracite companies have 
agreed. The decision, if any, reached by the convention was 
not known inthe city at the hour of our going to press 
yesterday.—V. 71, p. 697, 645. 

Austin (Tex.) Dam & Suburban Railway.—Sale.—The 
District Court at Austin has authorized the receiver to sell 
the property. Judgments of $10,000 were granted in favor 
of J. H. Raymond & Co., local bankers, and $40,000 in favor 
of the First National Bank of Austin, the intervenors. 

Baltimore & Ohio RR.—EZquipment —The company has 
ordered from the Pullman Company 3,000 freight cars to 
cost $1,865,000. This is in addition to the 6,000 cars ordered 


1] from the Pressed Steel Car Co. last week (see V. 71, p. 718), 


and will increase the road freight equipment to about 80,- 


5 | 000 cars, of which 12,000 are steel. Payment for this new 


equipment will be made with poner | assets and not by the 
issue of car trusts as has been reported. Speaking with ref- 
erence to the order for 6,000 steel cars, President Cowen rays: 

The order for cars has been given simply on account of the impera- 
tive necessity forthem. We could place every car of the order in use 
now with the freight traffic offering, although they will give 4 


an additional carrying capacity of 280,000 tons. The cars are to 


constructed and delivered as scon as possivle. The coal cara are not 
intended specially for the export business, but for transportation to 
tide-water and the domestic market. The great bulk of the fuel is 
going to various industries in the United States.—V. 71, p. 697, 645. 

Bangor & Aroostook RR.—Earnings.—The results for the 
years ended June 80, 1899 and 1900, compare as follows: 

Fiscal Gross Net Betier- Balance, 

1889-1900 91.230,423 gaas,o5s 9305045 $79,020 $53,120 
1898 1899. 929,254 391,516 307,225 35,424 48,867 
—V. 70, p. Ki 

Boston & Maine RR.—Stock.—The Massachusetts Rail- | 
road Commission will hold a hearing Oct. 29 to consider : 
the proper basis for the exchange of the common stock of the | 
Boston & Maine RR. for the gee and common stock of 
the Central Massachusetts RR. and to fix the price which 
shall be paid by the B. & M. at its option for the said pre- 
ferred and common stock, also to determine the amount of 
capital stock which the B. & M. may issue to provide for 
the exchange. 

New Treasurer..—Assistant Treasurer Herbert E. Fisher 
has been appointed Treasurer to succeed Amos Blanchard, 
who resigned recently after more than thirty years’ service. 
—V. 71, p. 390, 340, 

Brockton (Mass.) Street Railway.—Proposed Purchase— 
New Source tbe company pro) to purchase the West 
Roxbury & Roslindale and the South Shore & Boston street 
railway companies, and is seeking authority to issue $1,665,- 
000 additional capital stock to be exchanged for their stock; 
also to issue $400,000 bonds.—V. 68, p. 672. 

Central of Georgia Ry.—Earnings.—The results for the 
two years ending June 80, 1899 and 1900, compare ra wtf 
yiecal = Grow Net SS. Etc, Baed Balance, oss eet 

: yr ‘000 
100-00. ...$6,000268 ai gra $251408 gL ow beb fied p88 ga ae 


1808-09.... 6,767,346 216,218 1,956,064 
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1900, the total credit tosurplus account was 
$131 on "ee then (on Oct, 1) the interest on the first 
reference incomes, 344 per cent, for the year 1899 00 has 
oe paid, calling for $180,000.—V. 71, p. 487. 
1 Massachusetts RR.—Exchange of Stock.—See 
pone a Maine RR. above.—V. 71, p. 134, 83. 
tral Vermont Ry.—Earnings.—The results for two 
sane priv reported in the daily press as follows: 


On 


Gross wat p fant 5 sy 

.  Barnings. ‘neome, aryes. us. 

160000 ..93, 889, 23 $783,459 $10,845 $665,435 $128.805 
1898-99 .. 3.151,719 CB4,680.,.- cdccce = ccc =— is ste 


The new company took possession May 1, 1899.—V. 71, p. 
697,390, 

Burlington & Quincy BR.—Listed.—The New 

vow Steck ee has ea 10,048,000 additional Illi- 

nois Division 344 ‘per cent bonds of 1949, making the toral 

amount listed to date $26,714,000. This additional issue has 
been used for the following purposes: 

$4,568,000 of the Consolidated Mortgage 7s, 


6 
bet) 1, 1903, which have been canceled.............. $4,972,000 
Sold to provide a part of the funds for the pone of 
the securities of the Keokuk & Western RR. Co., cos 
Te neues eusbaee apnedes buds daneesedetes. 
asthe’ the construction of about 250 miles of railroad 5,076,000 


west of the Missouri River, estimated to have cost 
BB,400,000.......20----.eccccccccececcccerscnccnn conccsscce 
—V. 71, p. 7 





10, 697, 596. 


Chicago & Grand Trunk Ry.—Sale Oct. 31.—The fore, 
closure sale will take place at Port Huron, Mich., on Oot, 31- 
after which the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada will reor- 
gapize the company under the name, asreported, of the 
Grand Trunk Western Railway, per plan in Y. 69, p. 954, as 
modified by V. 71, p. 27. The eale will take place under the 
first mortgage of 1880, and no bid will be accepted for a sum 
less than the total amount of the principal thereof ($5,487,000) 
and the interest due and accrued at 6 per cent per annum 
from Jan. 1, 1900.—V. 71, p. 602. 


Chicago Great Western Ry.—See Wisconsin Minnesota & 
Pacific Ry. Co. below.—V. 71, p. 486, 441. 

Chicago Terminal Transfer RR.— Listed.—The New York 
Stock Exc has listed $400,000 additional mortgage 4 per 
cent gold bonds of 1947, muking total amount listed to date 
$18,400,000. These bonds have n sold on account of a 
portion of the following expenditures, for which the com- 
pany was entitled to be reimbursed: 

Track elevation. Chicago, $39,644; extensions: Franklin Park to 
Mayfair (about 6°5 miles, 1°89 completed), $195,272, and Harvey to 
Chicago Heights (‘24 miles), 


and sidings at various places, $65. 592; stations, warehouses and 
shops, $82,084; equi melt, $57,548; real estate, $10,287; total, $752,- 
.—V. 71, p. a ° 


Cincinnati Hamilton & Dayton Ry.—Zarnings.—The 
comparative results for thetwo years ended June 30, 1899 


and 1900, are reported as follows: 


Fiscal Gross Net Oharges & Balance, 

Year, Boriags. perotmes Dividends, Surplus. 
1899-00. .......... $5,735,530 $1,728.847 $1,414,204 $310,553 
1898-99,......-.0. 5,241,508 1,582,097 1,411,737 170,860 
—V. 69, p. 1300, 


Concord & Montreal RR.—Bonds for Electric Branch.— 
The stockholders on Taesday authorized the construction of 
a branch to be operated by electricity from Concord, N. H., 
to Hudson, N. H.. there to connect with the Nassau electric 
— also a bond issue not to exceed $1,000,000.—V. 71, 
P, 698, 

Detroit Mackinac & Marquette RR.— Usual Interest.— Oct. 
15 the Central Trust Co. will pay 1 per cent interest on the 
income bonds to registered holders of Oct, 10 as interest for 
‘the six months ended Sept. 30 ult.—V. 70, p. 686. 


Eel River RR.—Dividend Passed.—Treasurer Prosper W. 
Smi'h, under date of Oct. 1, makes the following announce- 
ment to stockholders: 

The Eel River RR. has been leased to the Wabash RR. Co. for the 
last twent) years, and the rental paid by the Wabash a has 
furnished the money for the payment of dividends to the Eel River 
stockholders. The Supreme Court of Indiana has declared the lease 
to be in violation of law and has annulled the same. The rental due 
to-day, which should have been paid by the Wabash Company, has not 
deen paid, and co uently the usual dividend payable on the 5th 
inst. will be passed. The directors are working for some arrangem* nt 
which will make the property of value to its stockholders, and every 

on will be made to protect your interests.—V. 70, p 1048. 

Grand Trunk Ry.—Plan Approved.—In London on Tues- 
day the stockholders, by a large majority, approved the plan 
to reorganize the Chicago & Grand Trunk, with a guaranty 
of interest on its bonds.—V. 71, p. 890, 341. 

Great Northern Ry.—Listed.—The New York Stock Ex- 
change has listed $102,000 additional St. Paul Minneapolis & 
Manitoba Railway, Montana Extension first mortgage 4 per 
cent gold bonds of 1937, making total amount listed to date 
$7,907,000.—V, 71, Dp. 643,654. 

Hocking Valley Railway.— Listed.—The New York Stock 
Exchange has listed $600,000 additional first consolidated 
mortgage 41¢ per cent gold bonds, making total amount 
listed to date $9,108,000. The proceeds of the additional 
bonds were applied to the payment of the Columbus & 
Toledo second 7s on Sept. 1, 1900.—V. 71, p 698, 436. 

Leominster ( Mass.) & Clinton Street Railway.—Consoli- 
dation.—The husetts Railroad Commission has auth- 





$313,842; second tracks, $37,493; spurs | $343 


Milwaukee Benton Harbor & Columbus Ry.— 
Denied.—A. A Patterson Jr., President and General - 
ager. writes as follows under date of Ozt. &: ‘Ia reply to 
vour favor of the 5th ivst., regarding the enclosed clipping, 
there is no foundation for the reported lease or sale of our 
road to the ‘Vandalia,’ or to any other road. No negotia- 
tions of that nature are under consideration.—V. 65, p. 572. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis RR.—Zarnings.—The earnings 
for the year ending June 30, 1900, ccmpare as follows: 

Fiscal Gross Net Other Interest, Divid’nds Bal’nee, 

Year. ae “ee —— tazes,etc. paid. sw 
1899-00...2,863,310 1,262,892 200,266 1,048,444 290,000 124,624 
1898-99...2,500,004 1,(62,000 196,597 799,934 294,584 164,079 

Dividends in 1899-00 include: On common 11¢ per cent 
4g Fy 1900, $90,000; on preferred 5 p. c. $200,000.—V. 70, 
Pp. : 

New Orleans & North Eastern RR.—Report.—For the 
years ending June 30 the results were: 


Net Interest NetLand Balance. 

Year. earnings. earnings, charges. purchase, Setar 
1899-00. ...$1,856,' $519,615 $379,200 $1,004 $13 ,41 
1898-99...._ 1,545,687 399,591 379,200 9,214 11,177 


—V. 69, p. 1008, 

New Orleans & Western RR.—Not Sold.—No bidders ap- 
peared at the sale Oct. 6, and the property will be offered for 
sale again. The upset price of $1,500,000, it is expected, will 
be reduced.—V. 71, p. 487, 288. 

New York Susquehanna & Western RR.—In Charce of 
Financial Affairs.—J. A. Middleton has been elected Third 
Vice President, with office at No. 21 Cortlandt St., New 
York. He will have charge of the financial and accounting 
affairs of the company.—V. 71, p. 698, 236. 

Pere Marquette RR.—Listed.—The New York Stock Ex- 
change has listed $250,000 additiona! first consolidated mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds of 1939, making the total amount 
listed to date $2,850,000. The additional bonds were issued 
for construction and new equipment.—V. 71, p. 698, 646, 

Reading Belt RR.—New Line and Bonds.—See report of 
Reading Company on page 758. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry.—Official Statement.—On pages 
765 to 767 will be found an official statement giving the facts 
about this new hye its mileage, earnings, capitalization, 
etc.—V. 71, p. 6 9 646. 

Southern Indiana Ry.—Earnings.—The com reports 
as follows for the year voted June 80, 1900: tery! 





Gross Net Other ———Fixed charges. Balanee, 
trys earnings. income. Interest. HKentals. Tazes, $00,804 

a“ a 9 | + > pasa $1,313 $62,232 $17,500 $16,814 2 
—V. 69, p. ° 


Toledo St. Louis & Kansas City RR.— Fourth Instalment. 
—The fourth instalment of the payment due on the stocks, 
viz., $5 a share on the preferred stock and $3 per share on 
the common stock, is called for payment at the Central Trust 


Co. on or before Oct. 25, 1900.—V. 71, p. 544, 488 


Vicksburg Shreveport & Pacific RR.—Report.—For the 
year ended June 30: 

Fiscal Gross Land tInterest Balance, 

Year, earnings, earnings. eales,etc. accrued, deficit. 
1894-00... 8691.58 1 $183,249 $56,807 $402,889 gib.503 
1898-99..... 678,384 205,387 33,639 409,526 170,500 


t Includes in 1899-00: On prior lien bonds, $79,380; first mortgage, 
$240,000; third mortgage, $89,509.—V. 70 p. 1292. 

Wisconsin Minnesota & Pacific Railway.—Mortgage.— 
The company has made a mortgage for $2,000,000 covering 
the 95°7 miles of road between Red Wing and Mankato; the 
Mercantile Trust Co. of New York City is mortgage trustee. 
This line was purchased from the Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry. Co. in 1899 by parties identified with the Chicago 
Great Western Ry. 


_INDUSTRIAL, GAS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


American Tobacco Co.—See Blackwell Durham Tobacco 
Co,—V. 71, p. 237. . 

American Tin Plate Co.—Work Resumed.—After an iv- 
terval of more than three months, the company resumed 
ene operations on Oct, 8. The miils were closed 
pending a settlement of the wage scale, which was effected 
recently. (See V. 71, p. 664.)—V. 71, p. 289. 

Blackwell Durham Tobacco Co.—Sale Ordered.—Judge 
Simonton, of the United States Circuit Court at Charlotte, 
N, C., on Sept. 6, ordered the sale of this company’s prop- 
erty as requested by the American Tobacco Co., the prin- 
cipal stockholder. The upset price is $4,000,000.—V.70, p. 896, 
Boston Steamship Co.—fonds,— Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
of Boston have arranged to sell about $650,000 bonds of this 
new company. Two ee steamships of about 11,500 tons 
cargo capacity each, it is said, have ordered from the 
Maryland Steel Co. They will run, it is said, not on any 
regular line, but wherever there are cargoes to be carried. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—<Status.—President Osgood is 


quoted as saying : 
“Our coal and coke business is the largest in th of the com- 
pony. Our eteel business has doubled in the itsO days. The ten- 
lency of prices is stiffer. Western roads will 


e8 large purchasers of 

raile; their hesitation is due to the election. We have completed 200 
coke ovens and have 300 more under way, whi'e r 100 will 
groveny he hem sexs spring. Our new blast furnace will be ready 
arch 1. Our steel plant is improved and enlarged.”—¥. 71, p. 





we llag fn nected gta ganna’ rages Wg oe 
railway companies and the 
of $310,000 capital stock in exc or their stock, 








ti" For other Investment News see Page 767. 
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ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT—FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1900. 








New York, October 2d, 1900. 
To the Bond and Shareholders of the Erie Railroad Co.: 


The Board of Directors respectfully submits the following 
report of the operations of your property for the year ending 
June 30, 1900: 

EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 


The following statement shows the gross earnings, ex- 
penses and net earnings from operations for the fiscal year 
ef the entire system (excepting the New Jersey & New 
York Railroad and the 1 Companies, for which latter see 
next page), including the Union Steambout Line, Union Dry 
Dock, dining cars and restaurants, and for comparative 
gad similar figures are also given for the fiscal year of 

899: 








Earnings. 
1899. 1900. Ine. or Dec. 
From— 

aaa -«-$17,817,941 76 $20,152,762°44 I. $2,334,820 68 
cnnenes apappeenne 7,141,481 83  8,675,22609 I. 1,483,744 26 
Passenger............. 6,810,443 87 6,905,224 28 I. 544,780 41 
Mail ........ «=. 486,019 74 492.171 45 1. 6,151 71 
Express. ........ eee 592,612 97 616,029 57 I, 23,416 60 
BBE... -cccce e-- 181,108 84 120,985 77 D. 10,123 07 
OOUB,....2.2- 1,223,094 91 1,330,632 27 I. 107,537 36 





Total Earnings...$33,752,703 92 $38,293,031 87 I. $4,540,327 95 


Expenses. 
1899, 1900. 


For— Ine. or Dec. 
Maintenance of Way 
and Structures....... $3,074,31745 $3,974,618 01 IJ. $900,360 56 
Maintenance of Equip- ; 
MONE .s-covcepove icone 5,174,136 80 6,889,647 42 I. 1,715,510 62 
Conducting Transport- 
_ ES ee a ae 15,204,801 54 15,806,02102 J. 601,219 48 
780,79575 I. 55,056 75 


72%,739 00 

aceeduneed naspoensé 990,931 49 $97,522 94 I, 6,591 45 

Total Expenses....825,169,926.28 $28,448,605 14/.$3,278,678 86 
Nes Earnings from Op- 

oration. .............. $8,582,777 64 $9,844,426 73.1.$1,261,649 09 
Ratio of Expenses to 

7457% 74°29% D. 0°28% 

tion, as is 


Earnings...........+- 

The company’s gross revenue from transporta 
shown above. Dantes to $38,293,031 87, which was an in- 
crease of 13°45 per cent, or $4,540,327 95, over the preceding 
twelve months; while the operating ay amounted to 
$22,448,605 14, an increase of Bs.278,678 , or 18°08 per cent, 
as compared with the year 1899, resulting in net earnings of 
$9,844,426 73, an increase of $1,261,649 09, or 14°70 per cent, 
over last year. 

The ratio of Expenses to Earnings was 74°29 per cent, 
being a decrease, compared with the last fiscal year, of 0°28 
per cent. ‘ 

MERCHANDISE FREIGHT. 

The transportation of merchandise freight produced a 
revenue amounting to $20,152,762 44, being $2,334,820 68, or 
18°10 per cent greater than last year. 

The tonnage moved equaled 14,246,636 tons; as compared 
with last year an increase of 693,382 tons, or 5°12 per cent. 

The number of tons carried one mile amounted to 3,259,- 
789,754 ton miles, an increase of 2°20 per cent, or 70,054,805 
ton miles. 

The average rate received per ton per mile was 6°18 mills, 
an increase, as compared with the year 1899, of 0°59 mills, 
or 10°55 per cent; but the average haul decreased 6°52 miles, 
or 2°77 per cent, falling from 235'35 miles to 228°83 miles. 

While there was more tonnage transported, the very sat- 
isfactory increase of over 13 per cent in the revenue is 
largely due to the improvement in the average rate, reflect- 
ing the general prosperity which existed throughout the 
country for the greater portion of the year. 


COAL. 


The coal tonnage transported by the Company for the year 
amounted to 12,701,256 tons, an increase of 1,837,616 tons, or 
11°77 per cent over the previous year. 

The tons carried one mile increased 15°39 per cent, or 253,- 
125,887 ton miles, the total being 1,898,166,221 ton miles. 

The total revenue received amounted to $8,675,226 09, 
being an increase of 20°63 per cent, or $1,483,744 26. 

The average rate per ton mile shows an increase of 4°58 
per cent, having been 4°57 mills as against 4°37 mills for the 
previous year. : 

The average haul: increased from 144°76 miles to 149°45 





_miles, being 3-23 per cent, or 4°69 miles, 


Of the tg ton transported, 6,687,301 tons were an- 
thracite coal, being 655,583 tons, or 10°87 per cent, greater 
than the previous year. 

The bituminous tonnage amounted to 4,482,434 tons, 
being an increase of 10°53 per cent, or 422,129 tons, over Jast 


year. 
The coke led 1,581,521 tons, an increase of 
950,904 tons, or 19°87 pet cent. 





The coal tonnage of the Com represen 
cent of the total tonnage fame pg ¥ Res over: 42 ype 
As a whole, the coal business for the year was satisfac. 
tory, revenue as well as tonnage showing an increase: 
and while the average rate per ton per mile 1s an improve- 
ment over the year 1899, it continues lower than any of the 
preceding years, and lower than the traffic warrants. 


GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 


The entire freight traffic of the Company, includi 
merchandise and coal, amounted to 26,047 809 eng 
an increase over the preceding twelve months of 2 030,948 
tons, or 8°15 per cent. sites: 

The tons carried one mile equaled 5,157,955,975, an in- 
crease of 6°68 per cent, or 328, 180.692 tons. ‘ 

The revenue derived from this business was $28,827,988 53, 
an ae over the year 1899 of $3,818,564 94, or 15-27 per 
cent. 

fhe general average freight rate per ton per’mile in- 
creased 0°42 mills, or 8°12 per gent, being £50 ‘nile, as 
against 5°17 mills; but the average haul decreased from 
pag miles to 191°41 miles, being 1°36 per cent, or 2°63 
miles. 

The generally prosperous condition of affairs enabled the 
Company to secure an improvement in its freight rates 
as shown ; but even so the average rate is only about the 
-~ jo i was ~ the year 1898. 

n addition to the above tonnage Company’s frei 
amounting to 2,801,266 tons was ee gs gm 
grand total tonnage handled 29,749,158 tons. 

In transporting this total tonnage 13,978,134 train miles 
were run, a decrease of 8°51 per cent, or 1,299,6 3 train miles, 
as compared with the preceding year; while the volume of 
tonnage increased, as shown, 8°15 per cent. The revenue 
per freight train mile was $2 06 as compared with $1 64 last 
year, an increase of 25°99 per cent, or 42 cents. The aver- 
age train load of revenue freight was 869 tons, an increase 
of 52°54 tons, or 16°60 per cent, the train load last year being 
816-46 tons. Including Company’s freight, the average train 
load reached 392°82 tons as against: 335°46 last year, an in- 
crease « f 56°86 tons, or 16°95 per cent. The average number 
of tons of freight in each loaded car was 16°73 tons, an in- 
crease of 0°95 tons, or 6°02 percent. Including the Com- 
pany’s freight, the average car load on the system was 17°79 
tons, or 1°06 tons greater than 1899. 

The average cost of carrying a ton of freight one mile was 
4°27 mills, being 0°30 mills, or 7°56 per cent, greater than last 
year. Excluding taxes, which can hardly be considered a 
part of the cost of transportation, it was 4°12 mills. This 
increased cost per ton is to some extent due to the increase 
in the volume of business handled. The large expenditures 
made for improvements and betterments and. charged to 
— expenses also materially increased the cost per 


n. 

It is worthy of note, however, that a larger tonnage was 
handled with a smaller train service, the effect of which is 
reflected in the net results of the year. Of the increase in the 
revenue $1,806,580 07 is due to the increase in tonnage, 
while $2,011,984 87 is due to the increase in the average rate 
per ton rer mile. 

The Company’s freight business, therefore, both as to 
volume and revenue, shows a satisfactory growth under all 
the circumstances surrounding the transportation industry. 
The general industrial prosperity that this country has ex- 
pectesces during the past year should have produced greater 

nefits to the railroads; but unfortunately it seems that 
the transportation industry is the last to feel the effects of 
prosperity. 

PassENGER TRAFFIC. 

The Company’s omgees traffic continues to show a very 
encouraging growth, and the results for the year exhibit a 
gratifying increase over the previous twelve months. 

The total number of passengers transported during the 
year amounted to 16,527,876, traveling 446,190,767 miles, and 
producing a gross revenue of $6,905,224 28, The average 
fare paid by each passenger was 41°8 cents. The average 
distance traveled was 27 miles, resulting in an average 
revenue of 1°55 cents for each mile traveled. 

The ceneral results of the passenger traffic for the year as 
compared with the preceding year are as follows: 

ane number of pawengete iicreined 1,805,528, or 8 58 per 
cent. : 

The miles traveled increased 36,208,550, or 8°83 per cent. 

The revenue increased $594,780 41, or 9°48 per cent. 

The average revenue per passenger increased 0°8 cents, or 


0°72 per cent. 
The average revenue per passenger mile increased 0°00 
cents, or 0°58 per-cent. ‘ 


The average distance traveled increased 0-063 miles, or 
0°23 per cent. ; ‘4, 
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Fhe miles run by passenger trains amounted to 8,106,198, 
a decrease of 0°86 per cent. > i 
' fhe earnings per sag train mile were $1 01, an in- 
} r cent. 
"The pe de bumber of passengers in each train was 55°04, 
an increase of 0°97 per cent. P ‘ 

The average number of ee in each ‘car was 16°89, 
an increase of 7°87 per cent. . 

‘As in the case of freight tonnage, so also with the passen- 

ry business it will be observed that a larger volume of 

ffic was handled with a smaller train service, 

Of the total number of passengers handled, 15,969,500 were 
loeal and 558,376 were through passengers, both classes of 
travel showing a very gratifying increase. 

The increase in the average revenue per passenger per 
mile was in the local business, the through rate being a 
fraction lower than the previous year. The average distance 
traveled by the local passengers shows a slight increase, 
while the average distance traveled by the through passen- 

ers shows a decrease of nearly five miles; but the revenue 
5 both classes of travel shows a satisfactory increase. . 

The travel across the North River, handled by the Pavonia 
Ferry, amounted to 14,263,813 passengers, an increase of 744,- 
119 over the number handled during the year 1899. ? 

The Company’s suburban passenger traffic in the terri- 
tory adjacent to New York continues to grow, and, as 
stated in last year’s report, the steadily increasing volume 
ef this business justities the expensive‘service demanded, 
and results in a fair return in revenue, although the rates 
eontinue very low, being in some cases only about street 
ear fare. Although the competition in the through busi- 
ness, both in respect to fares and service, has been sharp, 

et the Company has been able to increase its volume of 
his traffic, resulting in a very satisfactory addition to its 
revenues. 
EXPENSES. 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES. 


There were expended during the year for the Maintenance 
ef Way and Structures $3,974,618 01, being an increase of 
$900,300 56, or 29°28 per cent, as compared with the previous 


year. t 

This increase is due to heavy expenditures for the im- 
provement of the —— condition of the permanent way, 
made necessary by the use of heavier power and trains, as 
well as by the requirements of an increasing business, de- 
manding improved and additional service. : é 

The work of replacing wooden and light iron bridges 
with heavier modern steel structures, to accommodate the 
heavier equipment, has been actively conducted through- 
ewt the year. 

MAINTBNANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 


Expenditures to the sum of $6,889,647 42 were made for 
the maintenance of the Company’s equipment during the 
year, being an increase of $1,715,510 62, or 33°16 per cent. 


This increase is due to the purchase of new and heavier | 


equipment, and the remodeling of lighter engines and cars, 
as well as the application of air-brakes and couplers in con- 
fermity with the National and State laws. 


CONDUCTING TRANSPORTATION, 


The sum of $15,806,021 02 was expended in Conducting 
Transportation during the year, an increase of $601,219 48, 
or 3°95 per cent, as compared with the previous year. 

The increase is due to the greater amount of business 
handled, the freight ton mileage increasing 6°68 per cent, 
and the miles traveled by passengers 8°85 per cent. 


CONSTRUOTION. 


The Construction Account for the year is charged with 
$1,161,831 45, representing expenditures for additions and 
betterments made to the property. These improvements 
consist chiefly of : 

Removal of grade crossings at Buffalo. : 

Balance of the cost of elevation of tracks at Jersey City. 

Reduc'ng grades. 

Removing grade crossings. 

Enlargement of yards. 

Construction of second track. 

On the New York & Greenwood Lake Division, $28,269 10 
has been expended for additions and improvements to that 
property, for the removal of e crossings, purchase of 
additional property, etc., in addition to the above amount. 
This amount has been charged against the Special Construo- 
tion Fund of the New York & Greenwood Lake Railroad 
Company, which now amounts to $319,647 28, as shown in 
the balance sheet herewith. 

From December 1, 1895, the date of the organization of 
this Company, to the end of the fiscal year. June 30, 1900, 
the sum of $3,547,549 10 has been expended in improve- 
ments and additions to the property, consisting principally 
ef second, third and fourth Poe ag the reduction of grades, 
Femoval of grade crossings, additional real estate at ter- 


minals, etc. 
EQUIPMENT. 
The Capital Account has been charged during the year 


With $1,758,060 19, representing the purchase of : 
50 Consolidation freight loco- 
2,000 Pressed steel coal ears, | 


6 Horse express cars, 
1 Rotary snow plow, 
1 Fifty-ton wrecking 


crane. 





From December 1st, 1895, to June 30th, 1900; the sum of 
$8,081,588 15 has been expended for new equipment, and is 
represented by : 


104 Locomotives, 2 Derrick cars, 


4,000 Box cars, 2 Lake steamers, 
. 5,000 ‘‘oal cars, 1 Tug boat, 
200 Reir:gerator cars, 1 ie Ae saga plow, 
6 Milk cara, Shop tools. 


6 Horse express cars, 

These expenditures are regarded by the management as 
an absolute necessity in order to maintain the volume of the 
Company’s traffic and enable it to be handled at a mini- 
mum cost. ‘As stated in previous reports, the Company has. 
been and still is handicapped by the large number of small 
inadequate cars that it received upon taking possession of 
the property. Much of this equipment has been worn out, 
and while the tonnage capacity has been replaced out of the 
Expense Account, the increasing business of the country, 
the continued demand for larger cars, and the importance of 
increasing the train load, has made necessary additional 
equipment of more powerful engines and larger cars. 

As stated elsewhere, equipment trusts, covering fifty loco- 
motives, 1,000 coal cars and six horse express cars, were 
made during the year, and in addition thereto, as is also 
shown elsewhere, large expenditures were made and charged 
to Operating Expenses, for both engines and cars, in addi- 
tion to those necessary to maintain the Company’s equip- 
ment. It is more than probable that still further pA saw 
tures in this direction will be required to enable the Com- 
pany to maintain its position in respect to tonnage, as well 
yas 4 its efforts to further reduce the cost of handling the 

raffic. 

In compliance with the laws of the United States and of 
the several States through which the road passes, the work 
of applying air brakes and automatic couplers to the freight 
eran has been continued during the year, the sum of 
$423,737 91 having been expended for that purpose and 
charged to Current Operating Expenses. These laws have 
now been obeyed and the Company relieved of this very 
aed expense. Hereafter the expenditure on this account 
will be for maintenance only. , 


COAL COMPANIES, 


The net result of the operation of the Coal Companies for 
the twelve months ending June 30, 1899, was the sum of 
$236,641 56, which amount has been credited as shown by 
the Income Account published herewith. The decrease in 
the Company’s income from this source, as compared with 
the year 1898, is due to the rather’ unsatisfactory condition 
of the coal trade which prevailed during the year 1899, and 
which, it is gratifying to note, has somewhat improved 
during the year just ended. It is probable that the year 
ending June 30, 1900, will show somewhat better results, al- 
though the accounts are not yet closed, and therefore the 
figures for the year cannot now be definitely stated or in- 
cluded in the statement herewith. 


EQUIPMENT TRUSTS, 


Of the equipment trusts assumed by your Company from: 
the New York Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company, 


There was a balance on June 30, 1899, of..$1,536,590 00. 
Ve which payments have been made to 
un 900, of 


16 30, 1900, Of.......2.....00 ecceee eeoee «376,510 00 
Leaving a balance on that date of.......... $1,160,080 00 


Of the trusts assumed from the New York Pennsylvania. 
& Ohio Railroad Company, 
There was a balance on June 30, 1899. of..$1,476,730 68 


i which payments have been made to 

une 30, 1900, OF.... ...c.ccccnccnccccccne 117,851 47 

Leaving a balance on that date of.......... 1,358,879 21 
Ora grand total of.............--.-.0. $2,518,959 21 


Of the equipment trusts created by this Com- 
pany prior to this fiscal year, 
There was a balance due on June 30, 











Se eee wensaaceecese $810,C00 CO 
There has been paid during the year....... 450 0: 0 00 
Leaving a balance of....... bliiis inside deena 360,000 00- 
During the year equipment trusts have been 
made covering 50 locomotives, 1,000 coal cars 
and 6 horse express cars, 
Amounting t0..........2..ccceecceceecccscnes $1,777,989 90 
Upon which ments have been made to 
une 30, 1900............. ane nanhqeagcee s 4,664 98 
Leaving a balance on that date of........ as 1,773,324'92 
Making the total equipment trusts out- 
standing as of June 30, 1900......... $4,653,284 13 
The total payments on account of equipment trusts 
made during the year amounted to $949,026 45, 


CAPITAL STOCK AND FUNDED DEBT. 

The Company’s outstanding Capital Stock has been in- 
creased during the year by the issue. of 227 shares of First 
Preferred and 767 shares of Common, making ths Capital. 
Stock account at the close of the year stand as follows: 








Authorized Issue, Tesued, 
Non-cumulative 4 per cent First. 
Preferred............ .......- --. $43,000,00000' $42,882,800 00- 
Non-cumulative 4 per cent Second , “ 
Preferred, .........200---22000---. 16,000,000 00 16,000.000 
sabes " -- 113,000,000 00 112,357,400 00 
BOGS ci vnedee cote dccsises oe0000$292,000,000 CO: $171,240,200 @- 
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The increase in the First Preferred and Common Stock 
represents the purchase of similar amounts of Preferred and 
Common stock of the New York Susquehanna & Western 


Railroad Compan 


y- 
Of the Prior Lien Bonds secured by the Company’s First 
Consolidated pe gy deed, an additional $1,000,000 00 


struction Account, which represents obligations to the cit; 
of Buffalo for the removal of grade crossings, and whic 
amount is shown in the Company’s liabilities, item “Con- 
struction Obligations.” 

The amount due by the New York & Greenwood Lake 
Railroad Company for construction work on that road has 


has been issued and sold during the year. been increased by $28,269 10, as heretofore explained, mak- 
The total amounts of bonds issued under that mortgage, | ing the total charged against that Company $319,647 28, 

now outstanding. are: Promamegpe y+ F ae owned” by oe Company show 

ichdey Mee BONG. e sa Sica cisins dechnd seen ssnsicasssoesl $32,452,000 00 | 2 ecrease o 4 » as compared with June 40, 1899, 

due to the redemption of Car Trust Certificates owned, less 

Lo ep pee LINEN EIEIO ARR REN spy seme mad the cost of stocks of subsidiary companies purchased. aia 


The statements published herewith show in detail [fin 
pamphl+t report] the Company’s entire funded debt rent- 
als of leased lines and other fixed obligations as of June 30, 


INCOME ACOOUNT. 


The Income Account, Table No. 2 in pamphlet, shows the 
sources of the Company’s income for the year, and from 


which it will be seen that the 
Gross Revenue from operations amounted to........... $38,293,031 87 
Operating Expenses and Taxes................0-sseeeeee 28,448,605 14 








Net income from operati pinmbapeechente white ate -- $9,844,426 73 
Income from securities owned, etc......... jonthvinisnn samiiels ° 420,107 79 
Total income..... Sunes cngs caccShpeenstbeenobes peseeees $10,264,536 52 
Interest and romtals. ........0..20.20...cccccncccnccccee --- 8,601,10418 


Leaving a balance to credit of Profit and Loss of... #' 668,430 94 


The Company’s fixed charges for the year were $114,548 74 
greater than the previous year. 
During the year the Company has made earnings sufficient 
not only to meet all charges, but also to carry to the Profit 
and Loss account a surplus of $1,663,430 34. This surplus 
for the year, added to that earned during the previous three 
and seven months, gives as the total surplus earned 
pondkeumalon 1, 1895, the date of the Company’s organiza- 
tion, to June 30, 1900, $3,454,873 66, as is shown by the Gen- 
eral» Balance Sheet, Table No. 3 in pamphlet. 
The disposition of this accumulated surplus has heen sub- 
stantially as follows: 


Advanced to the Chicago & Erie Railroad Com for 
ite made to the Chicago & Western Indians 





Fared. This amount will ae ee 
of the Profit and Loss account, but will, by 
Treason of the retirement of the Chicago & Western In- 
diana bonds, be represented by value of 
the Chicago & Erie Railroad Com: *s investment in 
the stock of the ayn 
Company and the ul reduction of the rental 
} ani @ pominal sum...... BO Gath phicubinavesotes $248,946 98 
on account old New York Lake Erie & West- 
ern Car Trusts, for which amount this Company will 
eventually receive General Lien bonds................. 356,972 98 
Advanced to the New York & Greenwood Lake Railway 
Company for construction purposes.................... 319,647 28 
Invested in materials in excess of the amount received 
by this Company December 1, 1895, from the 904.788 63 
eit Nets sninnbin tibnieetedscbeniabab bapewhibe tee . 
Amount expended for construction work done, car-trus 
POPTIBEAE, CEB. on cc cencacepoones ects scopeesnsencoaneccese 1,553,166 00 
WAGE cc cdntctbbccsidnmtccitncecsémiclovesisebetoosasseen $3,473,466 27 





For the amount expended for construction, etc , stated in 
the last item, the Company has received or is entitled to re- 
ceive Prior Lien bonds or General Lien bonds. If these 
bonds had been sold, the would now be available 
for the treasury in the form of cash; but the prevailing 

ices of the Prior Lien bonds and the General Lien bonds 

ve been so much below their intrinsic value that the 
Directors have not deemed a sale of the bonds would be for 
the interest of the shareholders. In view of these condi- 
tions, as well as of the fact that the steady growth of the 
Company’s business demands for its conduct an increasing 
working capital, the Board of Directors thinks it better 
policy to make no sale of the bonds until by the develop- 
ment of the business and as a result of the expenditures 
made for construction, the continuing ability of the Com- 
pany to pay regular dividends shall have been assured by 
the accumulation of a larger surplus. The credit of the 
Company would thus be so ly established that its bonds 
should readily command a fair market price. 


FINANCIAL. 


The Company’s financial condition at the close of the 
fiscal year is shown by the General Balance Sheet, Table 
No. 3 in pamphlet report. 

Of the Prior Lien bonds, amounting to $5,000,000 00, re- 
served under the General Consolidated Mortgage deed for 
construction and equipment purposes, $2,452,000 00 have 
been obtained from tre Trustee and sold, $1,000,000 00 dur- 
ing the fiscal ae and $1,452,000 00 prior thereto, leaving a 
ore of $2,548,000 00 still available for these purposes. 

No additional General Lien bonds reserved for the redemp- 
tion of bonds of subsidiary a the purchase of simi 
lar stock and the payment of certain Egui ment Trust 
obligations have been issued during the year; but the Com- 
pany is entitled to $961,673 33 of these bonds, which will be 
obtained from the Trustee and used to reimburse the Com- 
pany for its outlays made during the year on the above 
accoun: 


of $1,435,833 52 to “Construction” and of 


The increase in the ‘‘New York Susquehanna & Western 
Railroad Capital Stock” is due to the purchase of addi- 
tional stock of that Company. 

The increase in the ‘‘Chicago & Western Indiana Sinking 
Fund” is due to additional payments made as required by 
that Company’s mortgage, and, as previously stated, propor- 
tionally increases the value of this Company’s stock in that 
corporation. 

The increase in ‘‘Materials and Supplies on Hand” is 
largely due to the increased cost of material and to some 
extent to the additional volume of supplies waich the Com- 
pany has found it necessary to carry in stock on account of 
slow deliveries by manufacturers. 

The changes in ‘‘Capital Stock” and ‘‘Bonded Debt” have 
been heretofore explained. 

The increase in ‘‘Construction Obligations” represents the 
Buffalo grade crossing account, heretofore referred to, less 
pearmente of $:'2,000 made on ‘Construction Notes” of the 

ew York Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company. 

‘* Mortgages on Real Estate” have been reduced to $431,- 
725 by net payments amounting to $7,775 

The increase in ‘‘Equipment Trusts Outstanding” is 
accounted for as stated under ‘‘ Equipment Trusts,” repre- 
= the purchase of additional equipment, less payments 
made during the year. 

The Company has a credit to its Reserve Fund of $292,- 
496 04, representing the cash value of depreciations charged 
to the expenses of the year and available for operating ex- 
penditures hereafter. The decrease in this item as com- 
pared with the preceding year is dus to the use of the fund 
for renewals and replacements as contemplated. 

The current assets amply take care of the current 
liabilities. 

Of the securities for Construction purposes turned over by 
the Erie Reorganization Committee, $2,750,655 22, there 
have been converted into cash the following : 

Value as on 

the oe ge Cash Realized 
uary, 1897. Srom Sale. 
$115,200 00 Buffalo & Southwestern RR. Second 


TAG TOWED. 60 ine si cdc ccdcccubebsoces $126,720 00 

405,000 00 Erie Railroad Company’s Prior Lien 
WM Kecshidcckinabeds> sctncsannsibedes 414,000 00 

364,055 22 New York & Greenwood Lake Railway 
Prior Lien Bonds...............2.---0- 385,570 22 

1,034,400 00 Erie Railroad Company’s General Lien 
SNE tine Ses b tee tdinke A+ .coudas RSA 1,214,908 93 

630,000 00 Delaware & Hudson Exclusive Oar 
TRIMCAtES.....0.2c-ccccccee abe 630,000 00 
10,000 00 Car Trust of New York Certificates..... 10,000 00 


$2,558,655 22 $2,781,199 15 
In addition to these securities there have been certified by 
the Trustee and turned over to the Erie Railroad Neon et 
to reimburse it for expenditures already made or to be made 
in the future, the following : 
$2,452.000 00 Erie Railroad Com 
and $1,000,000 00 Erie Railroad 
Bonds. 

Of these securities there have been converted into cash 
the following : 


ny’s Prior Lien Bonds 
ompany’s General Lien 


Cash Realized 
Par Value. . Srom Sale. 
$2,452,000 00 Erie Railroad Company’s Prior Lien 
ai iia AOL natn le Aig Dante ed BE. $2,181,761 26 
leaving owned by the Company securities for construc- 
tion purposes as follows: 
Car Trustof New York Certifica' Par Value........... $192,000 00 
Erie Rairoad Company’s Generai Lien Bonds, Par Value. 1,000,000 00 
We cbccscdecsnntusesscsmianssanbepnaewvenisiaaeipens $1,192,000 00 


The Erie Railroad Company has received cash from all 
sources for construction and equipment purposes from 
December, 1895, to June 80, 1900,‘as follows: 


$500,000 00 From sale of Erie & Wyoming Valley Railroad 
ae — stated in report for the year ended June 
> i 





The increases 
$1,758,060 19 to “New Equipment” have been heretofore 
explained, with the fos 2 som of $274,052 07 in the Con- 


500,000 00 Cash received in settlement with the National Tran- 
sit Company on account of an old claim. 
4,343,850 13 = turned over by the Erie Reorganization Com- 
2,781,199 15 Cash realized from sale of securities tarned over by 
the Erie Reorganization Committee. 
2,181,761 26 Oash realized from the sale of securities obtained 
from the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, 

2,500 00 Received from sale of P.O. & Y. RR. bonds, turned 
over to the Erie Railroad Company by the Re- 
ceivers of the New York Lake Erie & Western 
Railroad. 

457,867 50 Cash realized from sale of Capital Stock of the 
Northern Railroad Company of New Jersey orig- 
inally paid for by the r; zation Com- 
mittee from Oonstruction ds and sold June 1 
1899, by the Erie Railroad Company. 

$10,767,178 04 
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which amount has been expended for the purposes below 
mentioned : 


$457,867 50 


8,273,497 03 
5,948,258 23 
1,729,611 68 
45.000 00 
348,364 11 


For purchase of Northern Railroad Company of New 
Jersey stock, as explained above. 

New construction. 

New equipment. 

Old New York Lake Erie & Western Car Trusts. 

Payment of Mortgages on Real Estate. 

Disbursed on account of Union Steamboat Company 
in liquidating ite affairs and in building or acquir. 


ing additional property 
119,657 27 Liquidating Receivership'New York Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad Company. 
$11,922,255 82 


The Company has, therefore, expended from its current 
cash to June 30, 1900, $1,155,077 78, for which it is entitled 
to be reimbursed from the sale of Prior Lien or General 
Lien Bonds. Such bonds will be obtained from the Trustee 
and used for the above purpose in due course. 

The Board has had the Company’s accounts for the year 
examined by Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, in accordance with the usual practice. The re- 
sult of this examination is stated in the Accountant’s certi- 
ficate published herewith. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


All the grade crossings of streets in Jersey City with the 
main tracks of your Company have been abolished, and 
there are now seven tracks between the Tunnel and Hen- 
derson Street, for a distance of 3,700 feet, resting upon solid 
embankme: ts retained by first-class masonry within the 
limits of the Company’s property, and carried over the 
streets by plate-g rder bridges with solid floors, making al- 
together a permanent structure; besides these seven tracks, 
a new passenger coach yard with a capacity of fifty-six 
coaches has been built upon the new elevation, together 
with a commodious supply storehouse, provided with a 
heating plant for the varnig of passenger care. A two- 
story-brick freight house has been constructed, in connec- 
tion with the track elevation, upon the site of the old house, 
between Henderson & Grove streets; the lower st ry of this 
house is upon the street level and the upper one upon that 
of the elevated tracks, The Jersey City terminus is now 
completed, and every available foot of ground owned by the 
Company is usefully occupied to the best advantage for rail 
road purposes 
The third and fourth tracks between Ramseys and Suf- 
fern, including the reduction of the first and second tracks 
at the Mahwah grade from forty-two to twenty-six feet per 
mile has been completed; by this improvement a serious 
impediment to the east-bound traffic has been removed; 
the heavy trains on the New York Division now pass 
over this part of the line without difficulty, and the fre- 
— a to trains by stalling at this point are entirely 
avoided. 

In conjunction with the Bergen County Railroad there 
are now virtually four independent tracks between the 
west end of the Bergen Tunnel and Suffern, a distance of 
28°7 miles, there only remaining a short distance of four 
and one-half miles from Ridgewood Junction to Allendale 
with only the two tracks; a part of that distance is now 
being graded for additional tracks. 

In order not to interfere with the very heavy traffic of 
last fall and winter, the work incident to the improvement 
of the grades of the main line near Howells, N. Y., was sus- 
pended. This work has now been resumed and is being 
rapidly completed. 

By filling several sharp depressions and by cutting down 
the adjoining elevations, all the short heavy grades of the 
Allegheny Division have been reduced to twenty-six feet 
per mile, thereby enabling an increase in the east-bound 
train loads of from four to five cars. 

The very heavy traffic of the year rap ee the necessity 
of additional main tracks, as well as additional side tracks 
and increased yard room at termini, especially so on the 
Qhio Division. Second tracks were constructed between 
Peanango and Pymatuning, 5°4 miles; between Kent and 
Tallmadge, 6°90 miles; between Ontario and a point one 
mile west of Galion, 8°4 miles. 

The second track between Galion and Ontario was con- 
structed upon an improved grade for the eastbound traffic; 
by reducing the maximum grades of sixty feet per mile, 
varying with lighter ones to a uniform grade of thirty-five 
feet per mile, it being the intention, ultimately, to reduce 
all the eastbound grades between Meadville and Galion to 
that rate as a maximum. 

Using the Buffalo & Southwestern Railroad between 
Waterboro and Jamestown as part of the Ohio Division, we 
now have 85°8 miles of second track between Salamanca and 
Galion on the main line of the Nypano 

account of the large increase of the nee og of the 
lant of the Ohio Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio, it 


in 


me necessary to construct an entirely new supply yard 
connection with those works, and a contract was entered 
to with the Pennsylvania Company, under which the | 
necessary 
expense, 


connection and sidings were constructed at joint 


=< 

The gravity yard at Ararat Summit has been extended, at 

a cost of $21,607 14, charged to Construction account, there- 
by permitting the more economical handling of cars as well 


as ¢reatly facilitating the movement of trains. 
The introduction of large metal cars with a Z ca- 
pacity of fifty tons in the lake ore and coal trade necessi- 


tated the reconstruction of the coal transfer machine at 
Cleveland, the old one not being large enough to accomme- 
date the new cars. This new machine went into successful 
operation in April. The old machine is being reconstructed 
upon a new site as an auxiliary and to enable the more 
rapid fueling of vessels. 

In i uray with the Grade-Crossing Law of the State 
of New York, the crossings at Ireland Road and Jamestown 
Street, near Randolph, and of Dunham Avenue at Celeron 
have been completed and those of Woodlawn Avenue at 
Elmira and Chenango Street, at Binghamton, are now under 
construction, and several others are under discussion. 

To accommodate the heavier power used on the Ohio Di- 
vision a number of bridges on that line should be rebuilt; 
one on the Mahoning Division, six on the Meadville Division 
and six on the Cincinnati Di-ision. These structures were 
contracted for during the _— year, but owing to the diffi- 
culty in getting the metal from the mills only one bridge is 
now completed and in place, but the others will be erected 
during this year. 

The expenses in all departments of the road were affected 
in a very large degree by the continued increased prices of 
material which —— throughout the year. A careful 
estimate shows that these increased prices have amounted 
to an average of fully thirty-three and a third per cent 
over former prices. ; 

Payments amounting to $643,284 81 in the shape of mile 
age for the use of their cars were made to owners of pri- 
vate cars during the year, who control the loading and 
routing of the tonnage. This is an abuse which seems to 
be without remedy. 

The total amount paid for taxes was $997,522 94, being 
$6,591 45 more than the preceding year, or 2°60 per centum — 
of the Company’s gross earnings, and equaling 0 19 mills on 
every ton of freight transported one mile. 

Of the total operating expenses for the year $15,507,855 97, 
or 54 51 per cent of the total expenditures, was paid by the 
Company directly to labor, being distributed among some 
thirty thousand employes. 

The operations of the New Jersey & New York Railroad 
for the year are not included in this report, but they 
— satisfactory, and that property is taking care of 
itself. 

The general conditions surrounding the transportation in- 
dustry have shown a marked improvement during the year. 
Although competition has been strong, the universal pros- 
perity of the country finally reached the railroad companies, 
enabling them to obtain a more adequate compensation for 
the work performed and ensuring a greater stability of 
freight rates. : 

The Company’s operations for the year are shown in detail 
by the accompanying tables. 

The general results of the year may be summed up as 


follows: 

The Company has earned all of its oa and placed a 
surplus of $1,663,430 34 to the credit of its Profit and Loss 
Account. 


The volume of freight tonnage increased over 2,000,000 
tons, or over 8 per cent. 

The volume of passenger traffic increased over 1,300,000 
passengers, or over 84¢ per cent. 

The average freight rate per ton per mile increased 0-42 
mills, or 8°12 per cent. ~ ots 

The average rate per passenger per mile increased 09 
mills, or 0°58 per cent. 

The average freight train load, including Company’s 
freight, increased 56°86 tons, or 16°95 per cent, the average 
load being over 892 tons, but on the Erie Division (1,237 
miles) it reached 448 tons. é 

The average cost per ton of freight per mile increased 
0°30 mills, or 7°56-per cent, but the difference between the 
average revenue and cost per ton per mile was 1°32 mills, as 
against 1°20 mills for last year. 

It is with great regret that the Board announces the death 
during the year of one of its members, Mr. Charles H. 
Coster. Mr. Coster was the Chairman of the Committee 
which reorganized your oe and took an active interest 
in the Company’s affairs. His wise counsels and assistance 
are greatly missed by the Board. 

Mr. Charles Steele has been elected a member of the 
Board in place of Mr. Coster. 

The Company also lost by death the faithful and efficient 
services of Mr. W. J. Holmes, Superintendent of Telegraph, 
who had been in the service of the Company and its e- 
cessors for the past forty-four years. 

The results of the year are due to the hearty and loval 
work of the officers and employes of the Company, and the 
Board takes much pleasure in publicly announcing its 
appreciation of their efforts and thanks them for their 
faithful service, 


Respectfully submitted by order of the Board, 
E. B. THOMAS, 





These improvements are now completed and in 


operation. 
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THIRD ANNUAL REPORT—FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30,.1900. 








The Reading Company submits, for the information of its 
steckholders, the following report, not only as to the affairs 
of that Company, but also as to those of the Philadelph a & 
Reading Railway Company and the Philade'phia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Company, of which corporations substantially 
all the stock is owned by the Reading Company. 

In this report ‘he business of the three Companies will be 
@iscussed as in previous reports, without constant reference 
tw the fact that each of the three Companies above named 
is entirely distinct from the other. hasa distinct organiza- 
tion, and is engaged in a distinct occupation. 


The joint operations of the three Companies fer. the 
twelve months, July 1, 1899, to June 80, 1900, resulted in 
net earnings which were sufficient, after meeting all 
interest and other charges, all expenditures for better. 
ments and for the maintenance of equipment, to leave 
a surplus of earnings of $1,938,000 &8. The purposes to 
whien, this surplus was appropriated will be stated subse- 
quently. 

Eliminating all duplication of accounts between the three 
Companies, the resu ts for the past fiscal yeir may be stated 
in their simplest form as follows: 






































Year Ended June 30. 1899-1900. 1898-1899, 
: Ft . : > + 8 
Reading Gomeeny i i aeiehiins kdb cehishbihibkinen> éhb de ihtnebboctibntdevens 1,158,303 53 236.482 58 
Phitsdeiphi Reading ayy ey, BAT cadur cncdve pasbaneseernce ssieth 2¢,902,987 19 23,002,587 63 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & [ron Company.......c00. .0.--es-eee--s00 27,824,644 06 | 55,945,934 78 | 23,643,837 76 | 46,882,007 92 
‘BKPENSES: 
Reading Company......... abt nkehibannn ohne nmasimeueasemeiy entikies 36,379 90 21,579 49 
Philade'phia & Keading Railway Company.......-...........---+---------| 17,253,429 23 13,880,164 32 
Philadeiphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company, including $884,850 18 22,742,102 82 
interest paid to Reading Company........... SP seqsenbiccnbee sabes bedcenes 27,567,581 35 | 44,857,390 48 |__| 36,643,946 63 
r; TT 
11,088,544 30 289, 
Frxep CHARGES AND TAXES: 10,289,061 29 
ORR SIMURDRIT, «50 0ssn saci coccbs's Secwecs cwocsiccnscessonevedccnebcocccoes 2,964,637 60 2,819,537 33 
Philade'phia & Reading Railway CompanJ.............0-ce.cecesesccccees 5,726,058 O1 5,775,618 43 
Philadel hia & Reading Coal & lron Oompany.............---2+..0+-+ -+- 459,647 86 9,150,548 47 478,696 64 | 9,078,252 40 
1,938,000 83 1,165, 
Nore—Interest upon the debt of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & : —_—! 
Iron Company to the Reading Company is only payable when earne1. 











These results will be found stated in more detail on page 761. 











The receipts of the Railway Com 
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ny arising from the several classes of business compare as follows for the last six 


years, the period in each case being the twelve months ended June 30: 





Year Ended June 30. 









































1899-1900. 1898-1899. 1897-1898. 1896-1897. 1895-1896, 1894-1895. 
Trafle,.....-.----eee--+-++----20+-ee-| $11,371,202 77 | $10,085,700 82 | $9,931,895 97| $9,535,676 77 | $9,706,280 28| $9,759,0 
ewes 9.90601 77 | Pesaaes at | “Presieone| “Ban onS OD Pr iatad0 29 ¥67702,886 68 
4,437,849 70| 4,017,72877| 8,877.54668| 8,763.89007| 3,994,32360| 4/011,713 59 
436,084 32 420364 58 889,951 21 877,539 21 382.182 17 68,060 6 
113,994 97 112,510 23 112,677 90 103,157 51 100,780 15 97,781 86 
STE ET en ae $26,109,733 53 | $22,456,192 81 | $21,475,241 64 | $20,235,294 19 | #21,324,761 42 | $20,639,209 71 

















The tonnage of anthracite carried increased from 9,533,- 
693 tons in 1898-9 to 10,472,556 tons in 1699-:900, a gain of 
1,138,863 tons, or 12°0 per cent, and the tonnage of bitu- 
minous coal increased from 4,201,622 tons to 4,539,719 tons, 
a gain of 338,097 tons, or 8°0 percent. The revenue from 
coal traffic increased from $10,085,700 82 to $11,371,202 77, a 
gain of $1,285,50 95, or 12°7 per cent. 

Merchandise traffic increased from 11,385,923 tons to 14,- 
192,019 tons, a gain of 2,806,091 tons, or 24°6 per cent, and 
the earnings therefrom increased from $7,824,888 41 to §$9,- 
750,601 77, a gain of $1,925,713 36, or 24°6 per cent. 

The number of passengers increased from 19,689,787 to 21,- 
910,349, a gain of 2,220,562, or 11°3 per cent, and the passen- 
ger revenue increased from $4,012,728 77 to $4,437,849 70, a 
gain of $425,120 93, or 10°6 per cent. 

Comparing these earnings with those of the five previous 
years, the total is the largest for six years; and in each of 
the four principal classes they are larger than ever before in 
the history of the company, or of its predecessor, The Phila- 
del & Reading Railroad Company. 

e policy of increasing the etticiency and promoting the 
economical operation of the railway ey ope te several de- 
partments, to which reference was made inthe last report, 
was continued throughout the year. Considerable sums of 
money have been spent in this way, which, with the excep- 
tion of thoss spent for additional equipment, have been 
charged to Operating Expenses. 

EXTENSION OF TRACKS. 

The principal items of improvements and extensions of 
tracks are as follows: 

The yard at Newberry Junction, where business is ex- 
changed with the Erie, Fall Brook and Beech Creek rail- 
roads, has been pee ong 

A section of double track 2°8 miles in length bas been 
built from Newber:y Junction to Williamsport, to avoid the 

- — traffic which frequently occurred upon that 
of r 
A section of double track 2°5 miles in length has been 
built from Milton eastward—an important ‘‘ meeting and 
” point, being the junction of the Catawissa and 
in Sunbury & Lewisburg railroads, at which 
teains were liable to delays. 
At P. ve, Dougal and Christian’s siding, on the Cata- 


difficulty in moving trains at those points on account of the 
grades being steeper than the ruling gradient on this section 
of the railroad. 

The passing sidings at Rupert, McAuley, Krebs and East 
Mahanoy Junction, on the Catawissa Road. have been ex- 
tended toa length sufficient to allow the passage of two 
freight trains. 

At Haucks Crossing, on the Catawissa Road, a yard has 
been built for the exchange of freight cars with the Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey, this exchange of cars 
having been made hitherto at three separate yards. 

New sidings have been built at St. Nicholas and Locust 
opr collieries to accommodate the increased production 
of coal at these collieries. 

A second track has been built from Port Clinton to Dre- 
hersville, a distance of 5:4 miles; and another has been nearly 
finished between New Ringgold and Reynolds, a distance 
of 5°2 miles. - The building of this section of track included 
the construction of several new double-track steel brid 
across the Little Schuylkill River. As soon as the latter 
section of road is completed, we shall have a double-track 
road from Philadelphia to East Mahanoy Junction via the 
Main Line and the Little Schuylkill Railroad, a distance of 
104°1 miles. The double-track work required the re-arrange- 
ment of the existing tracks at Port Clinton, where the Little 
Schuylkill Railroad — the Main Line, and the building 
of a new station at that point. 

The facilities for sorting and distributing cars at T ua 
have eg inadequate to the inavenad business 
over the Little Schuylkill Railroad, and an extension of the 
yard tracks at that point has been made. 

Additional tracks have been built at Thomaston, Wades- 
ville and William Penn collieries,each of these improvements 
being required to accommodate the increased production of 
the collieries named. 

On the Main Line the lay-off sidings at Mohrsville, Royers- 
ford, Aramingo, Perry, Stony Creek and Port Kennedy, 
which were insufficient to pass two freight trains of the 
ordinary length, have been extended. 

A large yard, embracing 9°7 miles of track, has been built 
at Woodlane, 12'2 miles above: Philadelphia, this being 
nearest point to the City at which cars can be yarded, to be 
distributed as they may be required to various points in and 





wiesa , 2 reduction of grade has been made, their being 





contiguous to the City. 
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dsboro additional tracks have been constructed to 
eitedeaneaae the increasing business of the Iron Works at 
int. 
tot Port Richmond tracks have been built to reach the 
new freight pier and the new car-repair shop and to increase 
the storage room tor freight destined for ocean shipment. 
On the Lebanon Valley Division a second track has been 
laid between Robesonia and Myerstown, a distance of 9 
miles, closing the only gap that existed in the double track 
on the Lebanon Valley Road, and making that road double- 
tracked from Reading to Harrisburg; the business on this 
Branch having become so great that its movement was seri- 
ously impeded by having to pass over a section of single 


rack. 

: On the New York Division new tracks have been built at 
Janney, Parkland, Jenkintown, Woodbourne, Somerton, 
Bethayres, Weston, Hamilton, Skillman, Glenmoore, Ewing 
and Yardley, the business having grown so large on that 
Division as absolutely to require these facilities. 

These are the principal additions that have been made to 
tracks during the year. There are other minor ones, and 
were all required to enable the road to handle its business 
with safety and economy. Some of them were commenced 
in the previous year, and a few of them were not completed 
during the last fiscal year, but the great bulk of the outlay 
was then made. 

The total expenditures for new tracks during ‘the year 
amounted to $797,520 68, 

TERMINAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

The larger items of improvements to buildings and road 
equipment are as follows: 

At Port Richmond, Pier ‘“‘G,” intended for the handlin 
of heavy freight, has been widened to 142 feet, and extende 
240 feet to the Port Warden’s Line, and partly equipped 
with electric lighting and electric cranes. This work is 
nearly completed. 

A new covered freight pier ‘‘C,” 150 feet wide and ex- 
— 630 feet to the Port Warden’s Line, has been built. 

Anoth r pier on the Delaware River at the foot of Noble 
Street, 150 feet wide and extending 550 feet to the Port 
Warden’s Line, has been built to accommodate ocean ship- 
ping. Some of the work on these piers was commenced be- 

ore the beginning of the fiscal year, and some of the work 
was not completed at its close, but the work was mostly 
done during the year. 

AUTOMATIO ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 

During the last fiscal year automatic electric signals have 
been extended from Bethayres to Trenton Junction, a dis- 
tance of 17°8 miles, from Trenton Junction to Bound 
Brook, a distance of 27°3 miles, and along the Philadelphia 
Subway, and at all such other points on the Main Line be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pottsville as had not been pre- 
viously guarded in this way. 

trattic has increased so much on several sections of 
the Reading System of railroads that it has been found neces- 
sary to its safe and economical handling to continue the ex- 
tension of the system of automatic signals, which we have 
pushed as rapidly as was practicable. We have expended 
on this workin the last 6 years to June 30, 1900, $553,189 29, 
of which amount $294,554 48 was spent during the last fiscal 
year, and we have now the equivalent of 476°6 miles of 
single track thus protected. We shall make further exten- 
sions of the — during the coming year, carrying the 
signals to Bethlehem, on the North Pennsylvania Railroad, 
a distance of 32 miles; and to Harrisburg, on the Lebanon 
Valley Railroad, a distance of 56 miles; and will co: tinue 
this work wherever by so doing, gains can be made in 
safety of travel and in proper handling of traffic. 

An air shaft with ventilating fan has been erected to clear 
Mahanoy Tunnel of noxious gases, that tunnel being now 
used so * end that improved ventilation is imperatively 


A number of minor items of improvements of this class 
were constructed during the year, the total cost being 


BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 


The larger items of bridge construction were the renewal 
of the bridge over the Susquehanna River, at Rupert, on the 

tawissa Road, to replace the old wooden_bridge at that 
point. Six other bridges were built on the Catawissa Road 

tween West Milton and Danville, and a bridge waserected 
at the crossing of the Richmond branch at Fair Hi'l Junc- 
tion in Phisadelphia. 

The total expenditure for these items during the year was 
$127,425 55; but this expenditure was mostly for the renewal 
of bridges, and not for the erection of additional bridges. 


IMPROVEMENTS CONTEMPLATED. 

Phe work of bringing the Reading Railway system up to 
modern requirements so as to enable it to move its very 
large one’ with the greatest economy has not yet been 
completed; but the work now in progres, with that com- 

during the last fiscal year, should equip the system 
airly well with yards and sidings, and the Yona ae in- 
crease that may be required in these items will arise from 
further growth of business. There is still work to do, reduc- 
: grades on our lines of principal traffic, and building sec- 
ions of second or third track’ as they may be required, but 

od oan much of this work imperatively needed at the 





At Wayne Junction, where we have a great and 
passenger and freight business, our facilities are no longer 
adequate to the proper conduct of our traffic, and improve- 
ments have been commenced iooking to the completion of a 
four-track railroad from Reading Terminal to Wayne Junc- 
tion ; to the reconstruction of the interlocking system in use 
at that point, and to the building of a passenger station 
with adequate facilities. The work should be completed 
within the present fiscal year. 

Our facilities for transacting passenger and local frei; 
business at Harrisburg have t een inadequate for a num 
of years. It has been difficult to improve them properly be- 
cause the question of getting rid of a grade crossing 
the main business street of the City, of the Pennsylvania 
Rnilroad, and our Lebanon Valley Railroad, which are 
there close together, has been one about which the railroad 
authorities and city authorities could never arrive at an 
agreement. It is possible that such an agreement can now 
be reached, and if so we propose to erect station buildings 
which shall represent us not inadequately at the capital ef 
the State. 

Harrisburg is one of our largest freight interchange points. 
The business exchanged by us with the Pennsylvania Raik 
road and that coming from the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road and the Western Maryland Railroad via our Poila- 
delphia Harrisburg & Pittsburg Railroad, as well as that of 
the industrial establishments about Harrisburg, is alk 
handled there, and our yards do not offer facilities for the 
business. 

As the immediate vicinity of Harrisburg offers no op- 
portunity to make a proper yard, ground has been bought 
at Rutherford, four mules east of Harrisburg, and a yard 
has been commenced which will be completed so as to ac- 
commodate our present business during the present year. 
We have provided ample room to extend this yard when it 
shall become necessary. 

Some progress has been made in reducing the grades on 
the western end.of the Philadelphia Harrisburg & Pitts- 
burg Railroad, but the work of bringing the whole road to 
more moderate grades need not be completed for two or 
three years more, 

There is a grext and growing interchange of freight busi- 
ness at Allentown between our system of railroads and the 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. This traffic has 
outgrown the provision that had been made for it, and the 
construction of increased yard facilities was undertaken 
during the past year and will be finished this year. 

, These are the leading items of the expenditures fcr con- 
templated improvements within the year 1900-1901. 
hat has been done in the past few years has enabled us 
to handle a business which it would have been impossible to 
move over the road with the facilities that existed five 
eer ago, and these improvements must continue if the 
usiness is to grow. There are, however, but few single im- 
provements in contemp'ation of the magnitude of those 
which have been undertaken in the last few years, and we 
hope soon to be able to say that we have brought the Read- 
ing Railway up to thoroughly good modern practice. 
OCEAN BUSINESS, 

The Philadelphia Trans Atlantic Line trading to London 
has now four new steamers, each of 7,500 tons dead weight 
capacity, in its line, and two more are under construction 
and far advanced. The owners are so well satisfied with the 
prospects of the line that they are contemplating the con- 
struction of still larger and faster boats for the service. 

The line to Avonmouth, Bristol, is now well established 
and growing in efficiency and popularity. 

The Cosmopolitan Line maintains weekly sailings to 
Rotterdam by means of six steamers, and has a successful 
line to Leith and one to Amsterdam. 

The Hamburg-American Line has considerably increased 
its business during the year, and the Allen Line to Glasgow 
also has done a much larger business by our ratlroads than 
heretofore, The steamers of these lines sail regularly from 
our piers, and we have also a considerable amount of traffic 
which is lightered from our tracks to steamers lying at 
other berths on the Delaware River. 

Besides these regular lines large shipments go from our 
Grain Elevator in tramp steamers, and large importations 
3 tar Aap and lumber come to us from foreign and domes- 
tic ports. 

We have no ownership in vessels of these lines—some of 
the vessels are under charter by us, but for the most of them 
we have no responsibility. 

The following statement shows the growth of the business 
shipped from Port Richmond, whether to domestic or for- 
eign ports, in several of the leading items : 

1897-1898, ~ 1898-1897, 


Year ended June 30— 1899-1900. 1908-18¥9, 
Merchandise—tons 2,000 Ib«......1,2183°017 500,12-"LL  71%,65e" 0 pe 
Anthracite—tons 7,240 lbs........ 1,799,241 1 1,480,281°10 1,492,628 04 1,397. 273° 


Bituminous Coai—tons 2,240 ibs.. 826'356°14 780,307 10 868,39115 685,81¥"12 
During the same years trere were shipments as follows 
from Port Richmond to rail points, mostly on the lines of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway: ; 
Year ended June 30— 1899-09, 1896-0 1807-8. 1906-7. 
Merchandise and Iron Ore--tons 2,000 Ibs,682,069 271,288 265,999 351,090 
The large decrease in business from Port Richmond in the 
ears 1897-8 and 1898-9 was due mainly to the greatly 
es-ened importation of iron ore. 
The wharves and piers on the Delaware River water front; 
which have been heretofore reported as under construction, 
have been nearly completed. and most of them are now ip use; 
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ocean business still upon us in excess of our capacity 
to handle it, and as there is yet much unused water front at 
Port Richmond, we have commenced the construction of an 
additional — pier, which will enable us to accommo- 
date two additional lines of steamers. 

PHILADELPHIA SUBWAY. 

The Philadelphia Subway was so far completed before the 
close of the fiscal year that regular passenger service, which 
had not passed over this route since November 14, 1896, 
was resumed on May 20, 1900—the principal freight station 
on the line, that at the crossing of Broad Street, having 
been closed October 2, 1896, and reopened September 16, 
1999. The work of constructing this Subway, which was 
done on plans which were agreed on in general and in de- 


tail by the engineers of the City and the Reading engineers, 
but executed by the engineers of the City with our co-op- 
eration, has m throughout well, economically and 


quickly done, and it is as well suited to our uses as it was 
possible to make it. The work is not quite completed, but 
it is so nearly finished as to render it —s that its cost 
will be considerably less than the estimate of $6,000,000. 
Our agreement requires us to pay one half of the cost, our 
contribution not to exceed in any case $3,000,000; and our 
burden will be reduced in proportion as the cost is less than 
the estimate. This cost is to be repaid by us in twenty an- 


nual instalments, bearing abont per cent interest, the 
first payment to be made mber 31, 1904. We have on 
deposit, bearing interest, $500,000, which is held as secur- 


posi 
ity for the bond we have given to the City for the faithful 
iormance of our obligation under the Subway contract. 
is, of course, will be available in course of time toward 
extinguishing our indebtedness; and we have further com- 
menced since the close ot the last fiscal year to create a 
fund for this purpose by setting aside in monthly instal- 
ments $100,000 per year, which with interest will provide 
the necessary means to discharge our obligations on 
this score as they mature. The contribution to this 
fund will be weer to expense account, as the construc- 
tion of the Philadelphia Subway created no new asset. 
WiLminctor & NORTHERN RAILROAD STOCK TRANSFER. 

The purchase of a controlling interest in the stock of the 
Wilmington & Northern Railroad was reported in 1898. 
The efforts which were made to develop the business, and 
the economies that were made in operating that railroad, 
were so successful that it was determined to offer to pur 
chase the remaining stock upon the same terms as were 
paid for the majority interest. The offer brought in nearly 
the whole of the capital stock, and the road has been leased 
to the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company upon a 
guaranteed payment of its fixed charges and dividends of 
three and one-half per centum per annum on the capital 
stock. ‘The stock eam seem by us has been deposited with 
the Girard Trust Company as the basis of an issue of four 
per cent Stock-Trust Certificates to the amount of about 87 
per cent of its par value. A contract has been made for the 
sale of these certificates, and the treasury of the Company 
will be thus reimbursed for the outlay in making the pur- 
chase, leaving the stock in our control. The interest upon 
the Stoce-Trust Certificates will be provided out of the 
rental under the lease, which, from our past experience, 
should be amply earned. The road is in condition, re- 
yer only ordinary repairs, and is sufficiently equipped 

or usiness. 


ite present b 
Reapive BELT RaILRoaD. 

On several occasions during the last eight years there has 
been —_ me mg in ptly mgt 3 freight and coal 
over Reading Main Line. It is doubtful whether any 
line of double-track railroad in the world much 
more traffic than moves over this road in the fall months. 
The busiest part of the road is in the City of Reading, where 
the traffic of the Lebanon vores ing & Columbi , Wil- 
mington & Northern, Schuyl & Lehigh and East Penn- 
sylvania railroads is exchanged with the Main Line and 
with each other. To this traffic is added the movement 
through the City of the fuel, raw material and finished 
products, as well as the miscellaneous freight, required,by a 
prosperous industrial City of 80,000 people, and the inter- 
change between our own iccomotive general machine 
shops in the lower part of the City and our car shops two miles 
above. Our tracks cross a number of the principal streets 








of Reading at grade, and the delays to the str 

which occur many times a day have grown to be pad 
tolerable interruptions to the business of the City; and if 
the business of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway shall 
grow in the future asit has grown in the immediate past 
the time is not far distant when it will be impossible to 
pass our business satisfactorily over our two-track road 
through Reading. 

The question of relieving this blockade has been under 
con-ideration for a number of years, and was the subject of 
exhaustive study last winter, when every possible plan was 
carefully studied and estimated upon. As the result of 
these studies it was decided to be necessary to build a Belt 
Railroad around the City, leaving the main line two miles 
north of the centre of Reading, crossing by high bridges 
over ths Schuylkill River and the Tulpehocken Creek, pass- 
ing under the Lebanon Valley Railroad, with which a con- 
nection will be made, passing through West Reading and 
crossing the Schuylkill River a second time. Here the road 
will fork, the south bound traffic ng over the Wilming- 
ton & Northern Railroad and joining the main line at Birds- 
boro, while the north-bound traffic will continue on the 
main line to a point about four miles north of Birdsboro, 
where it will leave the main line and after ing under 
the Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley Railroad tracks will join 
the other tracks of the Belt Railroad near the lower cross- 
ing of the Schuylkill River. 

e conditions of the problem were that no grade adverse 
to south-bound; movement should be encountered on the 
Belt Railroad as there is none on the main line, and 
that there should be no grade opposing the north-bound 
movement exceeding fifteen feet per mile. Both of these 
requirements have mn met. The line will be about 7:4 
miles long, and the whole work is estimated to cost about 
a It should be completed before the end of the 
year 5 

The “Reading Belt Railroad” has been organized to build 
this line with a capital stock of $750,000, which has been 
provided for, and the balance of the money needed will be 
— out of an issue of an equal amount of mortga; 

nds, bearing four per cent interest, which have been «¥ 

The construction of this line will relieve the main line of 
the movement of all the through ——- and coal trains 
through the busy part of Reading, and will permit the inter- 
change outside of the city of the business of the main line 
and the Lebanon Valley Ra lroad, which interchange is 
very large. The growth of West Reading, which is rapidly 
enhancing the value of property there, would, in a few years, 
make the ground required for the construction of the Belt 
Railroad very costly. This was another reason why the 
building of the Reading Belt Railroad could not be delayed. 

LOCOMOTIVE SHOPS. 

The need of some radical improvement of the principal 
locomotive and machine shops of the Reading Railway at 
Reading has long been recognized. Shops for the construc- 
tion and repair of cars, roundhouses for locomotives, a 
coaling station, storehouses and a number of minor struct- 
ures have been erected in the northern part of Reading, but 
the locomotive and machine shops, with their allied indus- 
tries, have always remained two miles away, in the lower 
part of the city. These shops have been improved and ex- 
tended somewhat, though no large amount of money has 
been spent on them for many years. Some of the tools are 
antiquated, and the processes employed are necessarily un- 
economical. Last year it was found impossible to keep ae 
the locomotive repairs, and a large number of engines 
to be sent away for reconstruction. Our room in this part 
of the city is quite limited, and to obtain more ground 
would be very costly, while the contour of the ground and 
the position of the streets are such as make a satisfactory 
reconstruction of the shops on the present site impossible ; 
and after thorough examination it was decided that it 
would be necessary to build new shops on another site. 
Work has therefore been commenced upon new shops on 
ground in the northern part of the city, adjacent to the car 
shops, and when they shall have been completed we shall 
have, for the first time in many years, a modern and eco- 
nomical plant for the repair of al of our railroad equip- 
ment. It will take two years to —— this work, and 
we can continue to use the old shops while we are construct- 
ing and equipping the new ones. 








EQUIPMENT. 


The rolling and floating equipment has been fully kept up, the valuation and the capacity being both larger than 


when the reorganization was made, as the following statement will show; 









































June 30, 1900. December 1, 1896. 
Oapacity 0 

No. pacity, | Valuation. | No. apacity, | Valuation. 
Locomotive Engines and Tenders..........-<cccccescecoscecceeee 827 14,004,288 50,467 791 12,295 946 | $3,880,190 19 
MMiicocctcttorcceseronecescceee sotactabedecestic 81,624 1,679/946;400 14,138,929 86 1,836,049,600| 10,781,322 00 
P i cddseiaseons sail cesiale deed atilicie dil 77 2,227,868 92| 728 2,108.344 00 
5 Sa arpa ee ngaiedeconerntraneeetr tanta Nemes 17,880,400}  °352:22487| 698) 9,281,760) —_221,000 00 
Total Bolliog Equipment...............-c0-<0+-ce-eeacceseee $21,069,488 65 $16,990,856 19 
Steam Colliers and Tugs.............. ebbbhnibis idedebsitie Ve ded 22 970,55000| 15 673,000 00 
Goal Barges, 00 .-.000.00..-0.-0-0- Ministideenbhiaicdbenatnnins hots 91 1,488,658 00| 108 816,850 00 
__Zotad Floating Equipment .......--...-.c0000- _cesuserensse 2,459,208 00 1,439,850 00 
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‘his increase of average value of the several items has 
come ‘ean the fact that in each class of equipment the new 
locomotive, car, tug or barge is larger and more costly than 
the old ones were. The average value of all locom: tives 
has increased from $4,906 to $5,260; the average value of 
freight cars producing revenue has grown from $383 to 
$444; the steam colliers and tugs, whose average value in 
1896 was $41.533, is now $44,116, and the average value of 
barges, which was $7,980, has increased to $16,358. The de- 
crease in numbers of the last item has been caused by put- 
ting out of service 49 canal boats of a capacity of 200 tons 
each; to offset which loss there have been added to the fleet 
18 barges, each of 1,500 tons capacity. The total value of 
the rolling equipment in our possession, including that 
owned and that leased, hasincreased from $16,990,856 19 as 
of December 1, 1896, to $21,069,488 65 as of June 80, 1900; 
and the value of floating hoe has increased during 
the same period from $1,439,850 00 to $2,459,208 00, making a 
total increase of value of $5,097,990 46. 

This increase has been contributed: 
By the Reading Co. from proceeds of Sale of Securities..$1,735,990 00 


By Reorganization Committee..........-------0« MG s0eocecs 91,000 00 
By Oar Trusts.....-..-+.-++ Kidescantuenatnsohperiesaxdepasrn 2,299,907 00 
By Wilmington & Northern RR. Equipmentunder Lease 347,227 33 
By Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co..............-.0« - 623,866 13 

$5,097,990 46 


The above stated sum ‘of $623,866 13 was as much money 
as could properly be taken from the ordinary revenues of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company to purchase 
new equipment, but as the demands of the business required 
a further large increase, arrangements were made to have 
about $4,000,000 worth of new equipment pu: chased. The pur- 
chasers have agreed that upon our payment of ten per cent 
of the cost in cash, ag 4 will lease the whole equipment 
thus purchased to the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Company under an agreement to pay them $252,000 semi- 
annually on account of the principal sum, with interest at 
the rate of four og cent per annum, until the whole shall 
be repaid, when the equipment will become the property of 
the Reading Company. About one-half of the equipment 
purchased in this manner, being the equipment above stated 
as having the value of $2,299,907, was delivered before the 
close of the fiscal year, and the balance is now being 
received. 

The work of equipping locomotives and cars with auto- 
matic coup) rs and air-brakes as required by Act of Congress 
was completed within the limit of time allowed by the Na- 
tional authorities. This work was commenced in 1893 and 
has cost to June 30, 1900, $1,988,075 73, of which $765,816 97 
was expended in the last fiscal year. 


INSURANCE. 


All losses resulting from fire or from marine disaster have 
been paid out of the Insurance Fund, and the balance out- 
standing to its credit at the end of the year, $167,332 15, is 
on deposit and bearing interest. 


THE PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL & IRON COMPANY. 


The total production of anthracite coal from Jands owned 
and leased = The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Company in the year 1899-1900 was 9,219,764°10 tons, an in- 
crease of 1,036,120°10 tons over the production of the previ- 
ous year, or 12°7 per cent, the production of the whole 
region having increased in the calendar year 1899 about 13°8 
per cent over the production of the year 1898. 

The coal purchased aggregated 1,125,467 tons, a decrease 
of 69,914 tons, or 5°9 per cent, and the sales amounted to 
9,379,427 tons, an increase of 1,076,083 tons, or 13-0 per cent 
over the previous year. The coal mined and the coal sold 
in this fis al year were larger than in any previous year in 
the Company's history. 

The cost of coal mined and purchased for the year was 
$1 66 7-10, which is 7 8 10 cents higher than the cost for the 
previous year, This increased cost resulted principally from 
the following causes, viz.: the increased cost of labor, due 
to the basis of wages paid being higher than during the 
year 1899; the much higher prices paid for materials used, 
and to the largely increased amount expended for colliery 
and other improvements. 

All work done at the collieries and all additions made to 
their structures have been charged to cost of coal. 

The work, which has been carried on for several years 
with the purpose of reducing the number of Or nae work- 
ings and of increasing the average output of the collieries, 
and thus lessening the cost of each operation, has been car- 
ried so far that whereas in June, 1893, fifty-four collieries 
roduced a daily sate of 88,140 tons, or 706 tons per col- 

ry per day, in June, 1900, forty collieries produced a daily 
average of 47.844 tons, or 1,196 tons per colliery per day. 
The decr: ase in the number of collieries has been caused by 
the closing of worked-out collieries, and of collieries of 
which the working was excessively costly, and by the con- 
solidation of contiguous collieries, The collieries have still 
& soonaeg d of daily production in excess of the maximum 
amount that they are likely to be called pe to produce. 

oroughly good 


pod er and all their appliances are in t 
The funded indebtedness of the Coal & Iron Company has 


Divisional Mortgage Bonds......0........ dececew, aebscessscess Ghee OO 
Sinking Fund Coliateral Trust Loan.......... bacates Wessosste 66,000 
Bonds and Mortgages on Real Kstate................ wewedeuce 55,000 


leaving a balance still outstanding of Divisional Mortgage%’ 
$400,000, the larger part of which mature in 1904; of Col- 
lateral Sinking Fund Loan, $1,555,000; and of bonds and 
Mortgages on Real Estate, $117,146 80. 

In accordance with the plan of reorganization the Divi- 
sional Mortgage Bonds and the Bonds and Mortgages on 
Real Estate were paid off by the issue of an equivalent 
amount of 4 per cent General amet ge Bonds. e addi- 
tional amount of cash required in this transaction was fur- 
nished as provided in the plan of reorganization. General 
Mortgage Bonds will be drawn for the balance of the Sink- 
ing Fund Collateral Trust Loan as required. The transac- 
tion resulted in an annual interest saving of $26,270. ; 

From the revenues of the Coal & Iron Company there was 
set aside the sum of $750,154 12, arising out of a charge of 
five cents per ton on all coal mined from the Company’s 
lands in the two years ending June 30, 1900. This charge 
should be made in every year, as each year’s mining depletes 
the Company’s estate. 


READING COMPANY. 


The amount of Reading Company General Mortgage 
Bonds outstanding was increased during the year $2,434,000, 
making the to bonds outstanding on June 30, 1900, 
$64,994,000, as shown by the balance sheet of Reading Com- 
pany. This increase is accounted for as follows: 


Drawn to retire Divisional Coal Land Bonds of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Company, which matured 
Garing the YOAP...ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccosccccccescoscsoe 

Delivered to Reading Company in pursuance of the terms 
of the General Mortgage, for new acquisitions and better- 
ments, and in the treasury of the Company, as stated 

eestentacdes Gccteatcssescscoccudabacksasnnenibniaaaidds cae 

Drawn under the terms of the General Mortgage, on ac- 

count of an equal amount of the Philadelphia & Reading 

Railroad Company 10-year Sinking Fund Bonds, which 

has been paid and canceled during the year out of the 


proceeds of the sinking fund of that loan..... cnecdn sooeve 25,000 
Drawn under the terms of said Mortgage, on account of 
mortgages on real estate and ground rents which have 
been paid off and extinguished..........0...2.-20ssceneesees 15,000 
$2,867,000 
Less amount of General Mortgage Bonds purchased and 
canceled out of the proceeds of the sinking fund......... - 433,000 
$2,434,000 


Of the General Mortgage Bonds above referred to as hav- 
ing been issued during the year, the $',327,000 drawn to re- 
tire the Philadelphia & ading Coal & Iron .Company 
Divisional Mortgage Bonds were delivered to the Reorgant 
zation Syndicate, who provided the funds to take up the 
maturing bonds; while the $25,000 drawn to retire The 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company 10-year —— 
Fund Bonds and the $15,000 drawn to retire mortgages an 
ground rents, as well as the $1,500,000 delivered for new 
acquisitions and betterments are in the treasury of the Com- 
pany. 

GENERAL MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Reading Company on October 18, 1899, certified, as pro- 
vided in the General Mortgage, to the Trustee thereof, to 
the application of the proceeds of the sale of the $1,500,000 
General Mortgage Bonds which, as stated in the annual re- 
rt of 1899, were delivered to it for new acquisitions and 


tterments. These new acquisitions and betterments con- 
sisted of: 

MGWIGMNORG, «2. cwcceccnnrsecees ccccccccssccnsbans sovenetessap $1,870,609 28 
For Construction upon Properties of Reading Company. 84,987 07 

For Construction upon Philadelphia & Reading Termi- 
nal BB...ccccccce ccamnnamnmddae saakee ee Gisdstancantataas 7,500 00 
For Construction upon Port Reading Railroad....... bis 20,838 11 
$1,983,934 46 

Less proceeds of sale of Junction Railroad Company 
stock, and of Equipment not required..............- e--. 482,70000 
$1,501,234 46 


Thereupon the Trustee delivered to the Reading Company 
the $1,500,000 additional General Mortgage Bonds stated in 
the preceding paragraph to be used for further acquisitions 
and betterments. ‘ 


DIVIDENDS. 
On February 6, 1900, the Board of Directors declared out 


of the surplus earnings a dividend of 14¢ a cent upon the 
First Preferred Stock, which was paid on March 8, 1900. Un- 
der the terms of the General Mortgage, simultaneously 
with the declaration of the dividend the Company was 
obliged to pay to the Trustee a sum equal to five cents J 
ton on all anthracite coal mined from lands owned by The 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company and pledged 
under the General Mortgage during the preceding year. 
This sum, which was also paid out of the surplus earnings, 
amounted to $383,525 21, and was applied by the Trustee to 





n reduced $1,374,000 this 
the principal of the follo 


ear by payments on account 
g loans: 


the purchase of $433,000 General Mortgage Bonds, which 
have been canceled. ’ 
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The surplus funds of the several Companies at the close 
of the fiscal year were as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA & Reaping Raitway Co.: 
Surplus for year 1899 1900 
Tue Paria. & READING Coat & Inon Co.: 


$745,309 20 


Surplus for year 189-1900............-.. $1,492,219 15 
Surplus Ser pone 1898-1899......-..-..--- 423,038 40 
$1,915,257 45 


Deduct for depletion of lands from My 4 
1, 1898, to June 30, 1900, 15,003,082 0 
‘tons, @ "five cents POF tOD.,......eccceeee 750,154 12 


pion ie 33 
Deduct 113 per cent interest on debt o 
Coal & Iron Co. to Reading — 884,850 18 18 


Reapine ComPAN 
Surplus for year "1907-1998........ ecocdece TY 293 a8 
Surplus for year 18 8-1 whstiinininstae - 517,4265 


280,253 15 








Meee for year 1899 1900, inentiog 
Readin Deak a boon Coun ‘seeeeee 1,835,476 78 
x: af ion 1,986,196 41 
Aggregate surplus................... $3,011,758 76 
‘Out of this there was paid prior to June 30, 
1900, contribution to General Morteoge 
Sinking Fund, cn account of — mined 
in one year, ending December 3 pene. $383,525 21 
Dividend on Firat Preferred Btock, 
March 8, 1900, at rate of 14s per cent.... 374,735 25 
ae 758,260 46 
$2,253,498 30 


When it is considered that the average monthly working 


The Management desires to thank all persons i 
service of the several Reading Cumipentee. Me their f And 
fulness, x tray! and energy are due a es share of such 
success as the Management has been able to achieve during 
the period to which this report relates. 

By order of the Board, 


J. 8. HARRIS, 
— 








C. W. HASKINS. E. W. SELLs. 
HASKINS & SELLS, 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 

30 Broad Street, 

NEW YORK. 
Tel.: 2084 Broad. Cable Ad’ss Hasksells. 
OCTOBER 9, 1908, 
JosEPH 8. Harris, Esq., 
President Reading Company, 

Philadelphia, Penn.: 

We have examined the books and accounts of the Reading 
Company, the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company, 
and the Philadelphia & und Coal & Iron Company, for 
the year ended June 30, 1900, an 

& Heeesy Certiry that the Balance Sheets correctly 
set forth the financial condition of the Companies as of the 
date June 380, 1900, and that the accompanying statements 
of Income for the several Companies for the period named 
agree with the books of the Companies and are correct. 



































Solaire t of these Companies in the last fiscal year were §3,- 
78, this sum, which is about two thirds of one month’s (Signed) Haskins & SELLS, 
expenses, will seem a sufficiently small reserve fund. Certified Public Accountants, 
DR. READING COMPANY—BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1900. OR. 
Amount. Total. jount, Total. 
RaILRoaD EQuirmM General Mortgage Loan, 1897-199 7....884,004, 000 00 
Locomotive Begines ooand Cars.,...... $18,182,212 28 Bonds and Mortgages on Real Esta 1,048,190 59 
FLOATING EQUuIPMENT— — ‘River Terminal ‘ex 8......  '600,00000 
Colliers, Barges, €té.......0-.... 20-20 _1,b01,650 00 conenanenes | Pee ee Ses ee 809,020 00 67,851 198 58 
Pi PD conkconnetabe<* eccnedenesoens 16,427,078 55 0 
Mortgages and Ground Rents. -00.0-7. "263,814 99 | Second Preferred StoGk...---.-2-s--. 12 300800 90 
xNDS— Common 8t0ck........00-.-.c00- ee-eeee- 70,000,000 00 140,000,000 00 
“ Company's So ee eo cananens Contingert Account.-.......e00. nesses 1,146,260 69 
RRENT LIABILI 
Bonds of andry companies....... wie 16,186,800 092 386,136,880 92 Equipment aateean a -" Gn See... 89,798 44 
STocKs— — ee Paseter ster Gaal $9,755 02 
Philadelphia & Reading Rail ecru nteres' 68 stl. 
Gompeny = Stock.. po Ph mented 20,000,000 00 MAtED)......-00--0+-nnee Lb vaoa teeta -- 876,399 82 475,958 28 
4 posting Sol 000,00 00 oF EO On om 55,00000 
Stocks of sundry companies......... - 27,058,274 86 55,058,274 86 General. M Mo ortaage Seats Warden ia na 
PHILADELPHIA & READING CoAL & BNA CANCOlOA........----0+-e00------0 ’ 
Sinkip Fund Goneee). Mort 6 Loan. 47771 
Iron Co........ Heoeniee donoshénengees ° 78,653,349 13 Suerits To JUNE 30, pest oe 650,719 68 
PHILADELPHIA & READING R’ way Co.: SURPLUS FoR YEAR asses JUNE 80, 
Account Bonds avd Mortgages re- 1¥00..... chvdinidetsmudécbebeiess sivheas _ 1,835,475 78 
TOG... 0. cece or cecee Seweccces weccees 47,500 00 3 196 41 
SUNDRY RAILROADS, ETO.......-.-- weeee 1,187,556 57 "Sinking Fund Ge “Ge —_ #1,986,1 ‘ 
CURRENT ETS — Sin ng un ne 
h Ass 1,664,807 42 Mortgage Loan..... $383,525 21 
Amountof Divide nd 
103,010 38 March 8, 1900.......... 374,735 25  758,26046 1,227,085 95 
977 71 eeOy ae et 
oe 638,220 70 
20,560 25 
Philadelpia 4 eI} Reading Railway Go. 30,82844 2,452,904 90 
Leased Equipment................0«« 378,610 02 
. . $210,689,827 22 $ 210,689,827 22 








PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY COMPANY-—BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 


OR. 





1900. 














Amount. Total, 
pba wneieihinie heiithiseasaaesin eobienl 978,06) 057 54 
Philadelpii Terminal...... sears . 8,500,0.0 CO $88,351,857 54 
Putediphin petra meme 2,700,000 00 
88,277 21 
6,000 00 
Leased Equipment.............----- ons ‘ 347,227 33 
OURRENT ASSETS. 
itn chansnpe 6bidibidtenedscece 1,071,260 08 
Mi ucth-vsiecbsocercsates in 75 
Freight ond MOR BIM....coccensconcsecs 1 376,631 $9 
| ey on BORE. -cnvececoeter? perrean 2;184,018 40 
ee eepine souianaiie 83,964 OL 
Filia & Rooting Coal & Iron ese 38,320 03 
viduals and Firms................. 465,591 99 5,976,621 90 
Mew Equipment................-2--s0 a 623,866 18 


$98,093,850 11 











Amount. Total. 
is bhi 241,700 00 
8 811 *000 00 
g8-1897-194 |) 9,343,000 00 











Loan, 18 «2-192: ag etSer. 6,766,717 00 
Con. me. Loan, eaatea 2d Series, 1,535 00 
Debenture Loan, 1891-1941........0.. _ 8,500,000 00 
Purchase Money cate 20,000,v00 00 67,683,952 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate. 627,405 54 
Philadel hia Subway Loan............ 2.7: 0,800 00 
Segal ecstasy cenienbcieermsoeie 20,000,000 00 
OURRENT LIABILITC&ES. 
Dapela eee and Pay Rolls...... 2,870,488 65 
Railroad Companies............00-csese 686,3'0 
Individuals ry Firms.......... besosbe 263,50 » 02 
Rente Matured. J Sdesdeedhdesnedsésdan - 262,152 00 
Rout Interest, Taxes, ete, Accrued. 1,787°712 86 
nt, Interest, Taxes, etc., Accrued... 
Reading Compan yen pesbar rene weseseeee 80,828 44 6,669,545 69 
Insurance Puand.........c0csececescncee 167,332 15 
Equipment Pitan ptt RR 69,788 83 
OUEEES WERG,, 00, -osc0n concccsantaces 8: poe 
Reading Co. acct. Bds & Mtgs. retired. 47,500 33 
Wilm. & Northern BR. Co. Equipm't. - 347,227 
SuRPLUs FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 745,309 20 
30, 1900........ anqpnasdcencnneteepees aside 
$98,093,850 11 
dh tiinint te: = 





eee 





D. JONES, Ovmpirotion, __ 
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THE PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL & IRON COMPANY—GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1900. 


OR. 









































DR. 
Amount, Total. Amount, 
CAPITAL AOCOOUNTS. OAPITAL AQOOUNTS. 
Coal sesacsesnsee seesenreneoeneeoesGOLLORG, a7 12 Divisional Coal Land Mortgage Bonds— 
ber band od Bastera Depots ; 02 19 Ogre 002 og 0. Lous, $85,500 00 
rm Depots......... 700,00819 jj = j.- §«§ | _ 1873-1903.........ccc.0....--cccce 
ow Yor ards and Depote..... 641 982 68 Little Sehiny lilt Navigation Oo. Loan, : 
Miners’ and Other Houses...... 548,187 67 29O2...cccccecesscccccccscce 92,000 00 
ville Shops, Real Estate and Im- Jo * th Krause Loan, ‘1884-1904. 7° 206,000 00 
VOMCDtB...0--- coccccccosceceescoes 369,666 99 Leonard Reed Loan, 1893-1903....0. 16,500 00 
| Yards ond Ww iéedoudsbs naa +4 ———__ — 
Improvements at Gollieries............- 7,078,690 82 Coal Trust Five Ten-Year Gold Loan, 
Equipments at Collieries.........---.-. 2,302,467 Due A sdedddevsasessceve eee 8,600,000 00 
Dead work af Te pe estaba a 2 3,711,477 31 saen1o0 omas Sinking Fund Loan. on ~ 
Pee set ene eerie rnsceee OMUGTES OD Albright Mortaaae a 1 1 0,000 00 
$87,384,977 70 sich 
Capital Stock...........0...... caccewe wee 
Reading Company .........-.00--s.ceenee 
OURRENT ASSETS. OURRENT LIABILITIES. 
Cash on hand........0. scsececeessneesene 991,577 03 Pay-rolls and Bate a Bag sesesaatwase 638,087 68 
Bill Receivable.......---.-scsceenecenees 61,351 50 Due for Coal Pu je wasccnccoecesacs 158,975 28 
Ooal Accounts......... dcevescccesccescee 2,884,827 27 Due for Royalty on Coal Mined...... 77,891 23 
Rent A > 078 10 Freight and Tolls Due Foreign a Boss. ° 99,295 79 
Teaeeneen - we Individuals. Companies and Individuals..... 344 49 
Coal 0 oodceue 64 Interest Due Reading Compavy 501,324 97 
Supplies a materials on hand........ 562,384 67 nterest Due and Uncollected.. ‘ 1,137 
_ Interest and Taxes Accrued.......... oo 248,274 76 
6,312,994 65 —_— — 
= of Coal —_— edeee 524,907 77 
Seouriti “o> _ 24,752 78 Balance to Credit of Profit ani Loss... 
Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages. 199/759 oF 
8, Bonds and Mortgages........... P 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Oo., ‘ 
Curren’ ‘Account. otnnee eosnetesecconcee 58,688 22 
$94,430,080 73 





Total. 


$400,000 00 


5,272,146 80 
8,000,000 00 
78,658,349 13 


1,824,331 65 
$30'263 15 


$94,430,080 73 











W. G. BROWN, Secreta-y. 








READING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY 00. AND PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL & IRON 
CO. CONSOLIDATION OF INCOME ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1900, AND 































































































COMPARISON WITH YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1899. 
1899-1900. 1898-1899. 
aes CoMPANY. 
Income from P. @¢ R. Ry. Co 
Interest on Purchase’ Money Mortgage......| $1,200, ae S $1,200,000 00 
Interest, etc., Leased OB Jc nkccdéccnscescse +4 by ree 80 
Rent Delaware River Whaaves ...........-. : 07000 bo 50,0100 
PROS Of TEGIPOROME.... .ccccc cantecccaveusccescce 1,502'000 00 _1:472,000 00 
> Se $3,178,190 75 $3,122,060 80 
rees: 
Real Estate Rented..... .....-cccacccccccccccss $98,960 91. $95,461 02 
Interest and Dividend Receipts. $159, 257 00 126,378 89 
Int. on debt of P. & R. 0. &1.Co. 884,850 18 
-—| 1,044,107 18 
Schuylkill Canal ........ dnesenacebont seswenons 15,235 44 14,643 12 
————| 1,158,803 53 _o_- 236,482 53 
1,336,494 28 58,543 33 
Eapences............- weeeweee ddeosaseueeesesecee ee ° 36,379 9 beter sat 49 
——/} $4,300,114 38 $3,336,963 84 
Peseerma & READING RatLway Co. 
9 Railway ENING: nducccsnncee.cosnenonssets iL 733 53 $22,456,192 81 
From other sources, net............ cacnescces 798.253 66 546,394 82 
Espenees alii | ——-$ = -——- | B26, 902,987 19 $23,002,587 63 
i isnitnn weseseeee: $14,534,068 05 12,281,89 
Inourance..... -.... aoecad sR + eeneey Orla '222'279 22 oe 95/028 85 
| tl Renewal pelné wou FPGA LEME? éupese 593,287 72 665,°69 90 
rovements ............ secéida nscsddébecces| “208,707 8 837,370 50 
‘ 17,253,429 23 9 oo 557 98 13,880,164 32 : 
PLR. Coat & Inox Oo. weds aha cake ae 
sosbusodcasebis bb cbdonuedbeastéss coécoces $27,884,644 06 $23,643,837 76 
perating............-« Sahin thie wcansasty wccccces (B20, 338, ses ge $22,364,176 97 
New Work at Collieries....................00. 377,925 85 
Interest on Debt to Reading Oo.............. 890'880 3 
i——- — ——-| 27,567,581 35 — | 22,742,102 82 
(oe 317,062 71 |—_-—-—_-— 901,734 94 
Net stidibinhuena’s epupiall dbaneninnshl 1266, 122 09 
Sie | apne ana is : $14,260 266,735 05 $13,361,122 09 
rae 4 — oN tena dsvdeas $2,964,637 60 $2,819,537 33 
On Securities, vte.. - payable to I to Public...... 3" 796.038 * $5,775,618 43 
On Securities owned by Reading Oo........ 8,190 7: 3,122,080 80) 
8,904,248 76 8,897,679 23 
Phila. é Reading Ooal & Iron Oo..........00- "459,347 86 478,696 64 
12,328,734 22 ——- 12,195,913 20 
Surplus............ icine Pt 4 Sa RRS $1,938,000 83 $1,165,208 89 
Fixed Charges and Taxes, as above,.........-<.--.-.----+---0- ecdbvicnssedecocccccscsGlS, 080,706 SS $12,195,918 20 
Less income of Reading Co., included in fixed charges of Ry. Co., as above...... 8,178,190 75 8,122,060 80 
Net Fixed Charges and Taxes........0.... cccccecececcseescecccescess conscces $9,150,543 47 $9 073,852 40 














~The O tober issue of the “‘ Street Railway Journal” is a 
postal number issued in honor of the convention of the 
i eric Association at Kansas City, to be 

eld se 16°h-19th, It izcalled an international engineering 
number, since containing articles by prominent authorities 
Tegarding electric railway interests trroughout the world. 


an Street Railway 


Copper Mining & Smelt 
ticulars will be found in the adv 


ent. 





An article on the Metropolitan Street Railway of this city is 
of special importance to the financial public. 

—Attention is called to the offering of stock of the Vuicam 
Co. This is the 


Nevada co: per 
company with which the neael Hooper | Co, is ide 


ntified. 
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ST LOUIS & SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD COMPANY. 





FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT—FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 80, 1900. 








The Sotlowing mpest of the operations of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad Company, for the year ended June 
30th, 1900, is respectfully submitted: 


MILEAGE OF ROAD OPERATED. 





Miles. 
St. Louis, Mo........ to Oklahoma City, O. T..... ocnesvcns pes ex. 541°59 
Monett, Mo -. “ Paris, Tex. - 803 07 
Force nel f ato Pr aemnny 9 ; 
eld, Mo A ansas ? 
Beaumont. Kan. “ Blackwell, 6. Drcnnttoecocnsssverscansoos 
Girard, —, cas Mp spusibbeaicetsosabsebsereees 
Oronogo. GED. sonccesssncsccees 
Springfield . Mo “ Chadwick, Mo.........--.--- 
ba Junction, Mo.. “‘ Salem, Mo., 
Fayetteville, Ark.... ‘‘ Pettigrew, Ark 
Jenson, Ark ......... “ Mansfield, Ark 
Pittsburg, Kan...... “ Weir, Kan.,and Mines 





Springfield Connecting Railway .... 
Tranby, Mo..........t0 Granby Mines 


Total track mileage operated ............02--2.-cnceeee- sees 1,659" 5 

This is an increase of 16°56 miles operated as compared 
with total mileage operated at the close of the last fiscal 
year. 

The mileage owned increased 269°86 miles, being due to 
acquisition Kansas City Osceola & Southern Ry. Co., 146°9 
miles; Kansas Midland Ry. Co., 106°40 miles; Blackwell Ex- 
tension, 17°87 miles, together, 271'17 miles; less 1°31 miles, 
being difference between 5°5 miles of the Plank Branch, 
taken up, and 4°19 miles extension of the Smith Branch 
having been made. 


RESULTS OF OPERATION. 


The following is a condensed statement of the results of 
operation for the year ended June 30th, 1900, and showing a 
comparison with that of the preceding year : 





1900. 1899. Increase, 
Average Mileage........... 1,400°79 1,833°76 67°03 
Gress earnings from oper- 
ation.... aos seenesoe-$7,933,246 06 $7,226,66213 $756,588 93 
Operating expenses........ 4,692,526 77 4,341,19055 351,336 22 
Net earnings from opera- 
Sindh iiniss manvecseuia $3,290,719 29 $2,885,471 58 $405,247 71 
Add— 
Income from Interest and 
Dividends on Securities 
in Treasury, etc......... 68,528 00 51,500 94 17,027 06 
Profit on operating con- 
tract and agreement of 
March 19th, 1900, with 
Kansas City Osceola & 
Southern Ry............ eee eevee 30,671 95 
Land Department Re- 
AE accnnocccssscencen ° 18,802 53 25,659 42 *6,856 89 





Total Net Income ..$3,408,721 77 $2,962,631 94 $446,089 83 
58°78% 60°07% * 120% 
Less— 

Intereston nop ya cana 00 $2,130,51700 $45,818 00 


Taxes, Rentals F 
other G08...... --. 250,062 28 230,980 38 19,081 90 

Loss en operating con- 
tract with K.C.0. &8. 


Deficit operation, Kansas 
Midiand Ry....... other 8,085 72 
Expenditures for im- 
rovements, construc- 
on and additional i 
equipment, ae ee : 
ear ended June 30th, 


excess of bonds pro- 
vided for under provi- 
sion of consolidated 
mort gage, and in conse- 
quence charged to In- : 
come Account, by order 

of board of directors... 77,898 16 77,898 16 


Total . cece -..22- $2,512,361 16 $2,377,831 90 $134,529 26 


Surplus ........... $896,36061  #8584,80004 $311,560 57 
it of which were deciared 
Dividends of 4% on First 
Preferred Stock; and on 
Second Preferred Stock, 
2% in 1900 and 1% in 
1899...... onesie ecececesese 520,000 00 


Surplus ........... $376,360 61 

* Decrease. 

The increase in Gross Earnings for the year was $756,583 ; 
47% of this increase was in freight, and: 53% in passenger, 

and express. 

The increase in aes Expenses was $351,336, or 46¢ 
of the increase in Earnings, and left an increase in Net 
Ea rnings of $405,247, or 54g of the increase in gross. 

There was a decrease in the erga of Operating Ex- 
rae to Earnings, as compared with previous year, of 

, 
Ge 





16,33452  *16,33452 


8,065 72 











= 





360,000 00 160,000 00 
$224,800 04 $151,560 57 





due to economy in Transportation and Traffic and 
neral nses, and not at the expense of Maintenance 
of Road an uipment, as shown in detail in table “ K.” 
The results of operating the Kansas City Osceola & South- 
ern Ry., between Bolivar and Kansas City, Mo., 150°70 


miles, and the Kansas Midland Ry., between Wichita and 


Income Account; the former showing a profit of $30,671 95 
and the latter a deficit of $8,065 72. y 
The Earnings, Operating Expenses and Statistics of these 
two branches are not included in the statistical tables of 
this report, as they were incorporated into the system at 
the close of the fiscal year. 
FINANCIAL CHANGES. 
The net increase in the Bonded Debt of the Company dur- 
ing the year was $3,305,875, and is made up as follows : 
2,994,000 in Kansas City Division Bonds, issued for the hi 
. ; the ro#d of the Kansas City Osceola & Southern ‘Rallway 
(Kansas City to Bolivar), 146°9 miles. 
$300,000 in Consolidated Mortgage 4% Bonds, issued for expendi- 
tures acconnt of improvements, new equipment and con- 
straction, including the cost of the Blackwell Extension 
17-87 miles, but retained in the treasury of this Company. 
$59,375 in Consolidated Mortgage 4% Bonds, issued in accordance 
with the provisions of the Consolidated Mortgage (also re- 
tained in the treasury of this ‘ompany), against the 
following ney Sam lien bonds, which were redeemed and 
canceled during the year: 
$10, t Beeps of 1880, 6% Bonds. 
85,0 0 Missouri & Western First bra 6% Bonds. 
$17,500 2nd Mortgage (now 1st) 6% “B” Bonds. 
$15,000 “ _ & Van Buren Bridge lst Mortgage 6% 
nds. 


Total patente lien 6% Bonds redeemed and canceled 
during the year, $47,500. ‘ 

The amount due the American Loan & Trust Company 
on Equipment has been reduced $43,087 50 by the monthly 
payments made during the year; and $40,000 of the $200,000 
Consolidated Mortgage 4 per cent Bonds originally pledged 
with the equipment have been released an siaiel in the 
treasury of this Company. 

The Company has now in its treasury $1,129,625 of Con- 
solidated Mortgage 4 per cent Bonds received, from time to 
time, for capital expenditures and against the payment and 
cancellation of underlying lien bonds; none having, so far: 
been sold. 

The mineral lands held by the Granby Mining & Smelting 
Company under lease from this Company were sold to the 
Granby Company in June for $200,000, and that amount, 
less expenses incurred, was credited to Property Account. 
The Granby Company will no doubt now develop the prop- 
erty much faster than if the lease had continued, and will 
thereby add to the traffic of this Company. 


MILEAGE ACQUIRED. 
Kansas CITY OSCEOLA & SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

This Company on June ist, 1900, purchased the railroad 
and equipment of the Kansas City Osceola & Southern Rail- 
way Company, owning the line of railroad between Bolivar 
and Kansas City, 1469 miles, heretofore operated by this 
Company under an operating contract, and issued in pay- 
ment therefor $3,300,000 St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Company, Kansas City Division Bonds, dated June Ist, 
1900, and bearing interest; $976,000 at 34 and $2,324,000 at 
4% per annum. 

The agreement in respect to the Dope oe provides for a 
sliding scale of interest on the $2,994,000 bonds during the 
first four years ; $60,000 for the first year, beginning Novem- 
ber 1, 1900 ; $72,500 for the second, $85,000 for the third and 
$97,500 for the fourth, after which payment of interest will 
be made at the stated rates. 

In order to put the tg aed in first-class condition, to 
take care of the increasing business, the Kansas City Osceola 
& Southern Railway Company has agreed to expend $953,000. 
for needed improvements, including re-layiug road with 
70-lb. steel rail and additional equipment. 

The reconstruction of the road is being rapidly pushed, 
and will no doubt be completed by December 31, 1900. 
Of the $3,300,000 of bonds issued there have been reserved 
and deposited with the Trustee $306,000 47 bonds, to be used 
for future improvements and additional equipment. 

KANSAS MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
By an understanding with the committee representing the 
First Mortgage Bondholders of the Kansas Midland Ry., this 
Company on April 1, 1900, assumed all the responsibility for 
the operation of that road, Wichita to Ellsworth, 106-40 miles. 
Prior to that date the road was operated by this Company for 
account of the Receiver of the Kansas Midland Railway. 
The Committee of Bondholders have agreed to turn over the 
property to this company prior to Nov. 1, 1900, free of all 
encumbrances, in consideration of receiving $1,300,000 of St. 
Louis & San Francisco RR. Northwestern Division Bonds, 
bearing interest from April 1, 1900, at rate of 4 per cent per 
annum, and being a first lien on the property. $200,000 of 
said $1,300,0 0 bonds, are to be placed with the Continental 
Trust Company of New York, to be delivered after Janua 
1, 1901, on the order of this Company, at a rate not exceed- 
ing $75,000 in any calendar year, to provide for future 1m- 
poovesnente and betterments, to be made to the property and 
or the purpose of additional equipment. 
The Bondholders’ Committee is also to receive $964,800 of 
this Company’s Common Stock Trust Certificates. i 
This branch furnishes considerable traffic to the main 
line, and is the connecting link between this line aud valua- 
ble connections. 





Ellsworth, Kan., 106°40 miles, are shown separately in the 
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BLACKWELL EXTENSION. 


The road from Cale, O. T., to Blackwell, O. T., 17°87 miles, 
was completed to the latter point in August, 1899, at a total 
cost of $112,950 10, and was on November 15, 1899, deeded to 
this Company, and thereby became subject to the lien of 
the Consolidated Mortgage. The cost of the extension was 
transferred at June 30, 1900, to Property Account. 

The net earnings of this extension exceed the interest on 
she cost. SALEM BRANCH. 

The Salem Branch mileage decreased 1°31 miles during the 

ear by reason of 5°50 miles of the Plank Branch oe 
been taken up and an extension of the Smith Branch of 4:1 
miles having been made. 

The iron ore banks on the Plank Branch having been ex- 
hausted and new ore banks having been opened up on the 
extension of the Smith Branch accounts for this change in 
mileage. 

ST. Louris OKLAHOMA & SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

For some time past this Company has been considering 
the advisability of building a line of railroad from a point 
on its road in the Indian Territory to Denison, Texas. After 
full examination'of this subject, it was deemed advisable to 
construct such line. 

Messrs. Johnston Brothers & Faught, contractors, having 
secured a Congressional charter for the St. Louis Oklahoma 
& Southern Railway Company to construct the road from 
Sapulpa, I. T., to Denison, Texas, a distance of about 198 
miles, this Company on January 10, 1900, entered into a con- 
tract with that firm to build the line, this Company to receive 
the entire — stock, and to guarantee the bonds of the 
St. Louis Oklahoma & Southern Railway Company, issued 
to the contractors for its construction and equipment. The 
total authorized issue of bonds is $5,500,000, but of this 
amount $1,000,000 is to be reserved for the purposes of ex- 
tension, betterments and new equipment. The bonds are 
to bear 4% interest and are redeemable at the pleasure of 
this Company after 1905. 

In addition to the road of 198 miles, the contractors are to 
furnish new equipment costing $325,000. 

The road is being built under the supervision of the engi- 
neers of this Company. It will be built with 65-pound rails, 
and will be in all respects of standard construction, with 
ample sidings, standard depots, stock pens and section 
houses. In short, the contract provides for a fully com- 
pleted road ready for operation when received from the con- 
tractors. 

It is confidently expected that all of the mileage acquired 
oe the year will add to the earnings of the Main Line, 
as well as take care of the interest charges on the cost price 
of the properties. 

TRAFFIO, 

The following is a comparison of freight and passenger 

traffic with the previous year: 


FREIGHT. 

1900. 1899. Inc. or Dee, 
Earnings ......... yp caves $5,520,998 52 $5,166,180 41 J. $354,818 11 
Ton3 Carried............  2,865,1-1'1 2,587,829°1 I, 277,852 
Ton Mileage............. 521,615,596 506,999,422 J. 14,616,174 
Rate per Ton............ $1°9269 $1°9963 D. 300694 
Rate per Ton per Mile.. 1°0386. 1°0196. I. 0°0390, 
Average Haul............ 182°05 miles 195°92miles D,. 13°87 miles 


There was an increase in the ton mileage of 14,616,174, or 


2°8 per cent, and an increase in the average train load of | 


25°13 tons, or 19 per cent; while the freight train mileage 
decreased 539,463 miles, or 188 per cent. The average car- 
load was 12°59 tons, as against 10°96 the previous year, being 
an increase of 1°63 tons, or 14°8 per cent. 

It is gratifying to note that the average rate per ton 
mile -increased -039 of a cent, indicating to some extent a 
more stable condition of the rate situation than in the 
previous year. 

The average haul shows a decrease of 18°87 miles and is 
on account of the larger increase in the local business as 
compared with the through or long-haul tonnage, and 
which is also partly the reason for the increase in the 
average rate per ton per mile. 


PASSENGER. 
1900. 1899. Inerease. 
Earnings ..........<.. o+e=0-$1,835,566 79 $1,507,062 47 $328,504 32 
Passengers Carried........ 2,301,365 1,917,156 384,209 
Passengers Carried 1 Mile. 88,228,897 72,943,145 15,285,752 
Rate per Passenger........ $0°7976 $0 7861 00115 
Rate per Pass’ger per Mile. 2-0806. 2°0866. 00146. 
Average Haul............ .« 38°34 miles. 38°05 miles. 00°29 miles. 


The increase in passengers carried one mile was 15,285,- 
752, or 20°9 per cent, and there was an increase of 4°18 in 
the average number of passengers carried per train. The 
+ train mileage increased 164,842 miles, or 7°6 per 


The rate per passenger per mile increased ‘(14 of a cent, 
and the average distance each passenger was carried in- 
creased ‘29 ofa mile. The increase in the passenger rate 
per mile is accounted for by reason of the larger increase of 
the regular local passenger business, as compared with the 
aocense in the suburban and inter-urban and the through 

ffic. The local nger traffic increased 25°94 per cent 
and the through 12°98 per cent, 


EQUIPMENT. 


Liberal expenditures were made during the year for re- 
pairs to equipment. There was an increase of 19°21¢ in the 
charges to Maintenance of Equipment Expenses over those 
of the preceding year. 

The following new equipment was purchased and added 
during the year: 


3 Postal Cars, 200 Coal Cars, 
2 Chair Cars, 100 Box Cars, 
6 Caboose Cars. , 


the total cost of which was $205,691 62, of which there was 
charged to Operating Expenses the value of all equipment 
destroyed and sold during the year, amounting to $152,247 25. 
Tbe equipment received with the Kansas City Osceola & 
Southern and Kansas Midland railways was as follows: 


K.0.0.@8. Kan, Mid. 





LOCOCO YON cc ccecnccqsencevcoscccoconscces 12 11 
Passenger Cars. Sse a 
Freight Cars......2....sccccccccsees cvenees 291 99 
Road and Tool Cars...............s0esseee- 3 1 
The following old cars, viz.: 
82 Coal, 148 Stock, 7 Short Ore, 
449 Box, 13 Fiat, 2 Tool, 


were turned over to the American Car & Foundry Company 

in exchange for 100 new 30-ton box cars. The difference o 

$54,965 21 between the book value ($130,673 21) of the old 
cars and amount realized for same ($75,708) was charged 
to Operating Expenses. 

When any be ee. Cm is wrecked, sold or taken out of 
service, the book value of same is charged to “Operating 
Expenses—Maintenance of Equipment,” and credited to a 
s —— Fund;” and when additional equipment is 
— sed, the cost of the new equipment is charged to that 

und. 
PHYSICAL CONDITION AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
The physical condition of the property has been fully 
maintained. 

The expenditures for maintenance of way and structures 
for the year increased $63,927, or 7°9% over previous year. 

Forty five miles, or 4,974 tons, of new steel rail were laid 
during the year, of which 3,205 tons were of 70 lb., 1,767 
tons of 75 lb. and 2 tons of 85 lb. per yard. This rail was 
contracted for two years ago at the low price then prevail- 
ing and cost $95,479 84. e net cost, after deducting the 
value of old rails taken up, was $44,579 60. 

The usual renewals of cross ties were made during the 
year. 496,039 cross ties and 90 sets of switch ties, all of 
aa oak, were put in track, at a total cost of $140,- 

Sixteen bridges were renewed with solid masonry founda- 
tions in place of wooden structures, and the total cost 
say to operating expenses. 

85°98 miles of track were ballasted with crushed rock and 

vel, during the year, at a total cost of $97,279 28 of which 
.739 71 was charged to operating expenses. 

There were 96°98 miles of new wire fencing built during 
the year, where none peoricasy existed. 

28°7 miles of new sidings and switches were laid during 
the year. These were found necessary in order to accom- 
modate the increasing volume of business, and to connect 
with new industries tributary to our lines. 

All improvement work not appearing in table ‘E” 
[pamphlet] was charged to Operating Expenses. 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 


The net receipts of the Land Department for the year, 
age Tye es ies on mineral lands, were $18,802 53. 

86,459 24 acres and 546 town lots remained unsold at June 
80, 1900, the estimated value of which, together with the 
balance due on outstanding contracts, amounted to $230,- 


402 79. 
GENERAL, 


The materials and supplies of this Company are carried in 
the balance sheet at cost, and as the same are used are 
charged into Operating Expenses at cost. 

This Company is without floating debt, and as before 
stated has paid for all improvnments, betterments and new 
uipment, since its organization, without having had to 
sell any securities. 

Bonds have been issued for new mileage only ; and the 
only equipment notes outstanding are those held by the 
American n & Trust Wr Boston, Mass., amount- 
ing on June 30th, 19:0, to $15", 25, payable in monthly 
instalments to April 30th, 1904. 

By direction of the Board, Mr. Stephen Little was re- 
quested to examine the accounts of this Company for the 
past year, and his certificate appears on the next 

Owing to continued ill-health, Mr. D. B. Robinson re- 
signed the Presidency of this Company in April last. Mr. 
Robinson had been President of the Company since the re- 
organization in 1896, and it was with deep regret that the 
Board acce »ted his resignation. At the same time a resolu- 
t'on of the Board was passed in appreciation of Mr. Robin- 
son’s services, and spread upon the minutes. 


B. F, YOAKUM, 





President. 
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St. Louts, Mo., August €th, 1900. 
B. F. Yoakum, Esq.: 

















B. 
INCOME ACCOUNT FOR FISCAL YEARENDED JUNE 20TH, 1900, 


























President St. Louis & San Francisco RR. Co., St. r © 1899. Ine. or Dee, 
Louis, Mo. 
Gross Earns. from Oper’n.. .7,983,246 06 7,226,66213 I. 756.5 
Dear Str—In compliance with your pepe I beg to 7 Operating Exvenses.......-.4,692,526 77 4,341,19055 I. a503se 3 
vise you that I have made my usual ann visit. to this —————— ——— —_-  — 
city, and in the Audit Office of your Company here’ exam. aad? Earns. from Oper’n.3,290,719 29 2,885,471 58 I. 405,247 71 
ined and verified : Income from Int. & Div. on 
t. Ry in Feetiny etc. 68,528 00 51,50094 JI. 17,027 66 
10t on Operatin con- 
The General Profit and Loss Account of your orang aye at | tract and green ent of 
m arc » 5 
June 80th, 1899, and Juhe 80th, 1900, respectively omg ME oy Sh, a: eee oe 
I. Land Departm’t Receipts. 18,802 53 25,5942 D. 6.85689 
The Earnings and Operating Expenses and Income Ac- Total Net Income......3,408,721 77 2,962,631 94 I. 446,089 63 
count of your Company for the fiscal year ended June 30th, | ot on Fanéed Debt: 
1900. | $l. & 8. F. Ry. Co. 2a 
III, Mtg. (now Ist), 6% 
Its General Balance Sheet at Jane 30th, 1900. ge es HOSS MENTIOeS = BLD 
I therefore certify that the elements constituting such nine: ee. Bee 
yp a and —— —. are fully —= es set soet® y M, of 18E0, 6% @.Bonda 57,230 00 57,750 00 D. 520 60 
and reflect truthfuily the transactions of the year under | t. . F. Ry. Oo., Tr. 
review, and the financial condition of the Company at the | ana — 54,95000 5495000... “ 
end thereof. : : Gen. M.6% Gold Bonds 468,42000 468,420 00 sib ide 
My thanks are due to your Vice-President and General St. L. & 8. F. Ry. Co. 
Auditor, who extended to me every courtesy and facility me oy = Re Ketay Pg 614,60000 614,625 00 D. 25 00 
necessary to my examination. roe ist M. 6% 3.1 Bonds 120,00000 120,0C000 Pee ee 
Sm. dD. e 
Yours very truly, aM O% Gold Bonds 17,56500 1846500 D.90000 
e . 40. 
STEPHEN LITTLE. Coy. M. 4% Gold Bonds 292,980.00 278,85200 7. 14,128 00 
ist é Mte.. Southw: at. 
A. obiath on aes 75,000 00 75,00000 ~~... = 
. La oP : ». Ven, 
GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT Div., 1st M.4%G@.B’ds 78,48000 44,14500 J. 34,385 00 
(AND ADJUSTMENTS THEREIN, JUNE 30TH, — JUNB a 1900). ‘ 2,176,835 00 2,180,817 00 r 45,818 00 
By Balance at credit June £ 0th, 1899.... i $624,589 £9 | Rentai. Tracks aud Torm’s, 22/582 89 23/004 Dean a 
= ey the year ended June 30th, Loss on operating contract ; 
1900, as per Income Account ....... 376,360 61 | withKan. C Os. & So. Ry. igihieven 16,33452 D. 16,334.52 
* Amount received from Kansas City Deficit Operation Kunsas 
Oscevla & Southern Ry. Co., under M dla | SRS écbbe 8,065 72 sipweges I, 8,065 72 
tof 191h, 1900, Expenditures for Improve’s, 
} #8 on operating contract with that »nstruc’n and additional 
eompany for the period tem Equip. i year ended 
ist, 1898,to June 30th, 1599, June 30, 1900, being 
to Income Account in year amount in excess of Bonds 
1899, now reiunded....... 5 adit « “ 16,38452 | provided for, under pro- 
To Taxes op Lands in New Mexico and Vision of Con, Mort.,and in 
Arizonsa........ Sienmubastoeescrentbere $10,402 79 consequence charged to 
“ Contribution to Railroad Y. M.C. A. Income Acount by order 
* ee at Monett, ge 7,000 CO of Directors........ T7808 16... .  excccese I. 77,898 16 
* ng 5 eral v. 4% — 2,523 15 be Lis ae aS. 2,512,361 16 2,377,83190 I. 134.5 926 
eanl aaet ing K city oun ~# sors da din seve dea 896,36061 684,800 04 J. 311,56057 
a Division Bonds.............---0-----+ 3,573 50 Dividends of 4% on Firet 
_ Unooliectible Accounts written « ff..... 15,688 87 Preferred Stock, and on 
ee 978,096 71 S+co d Preterred Stock 
$1,017,285 02 $1,017,266 02 2% in 1900and 1% in 1899 520,00000 3€0,00000 I. 160,000 60 
Surplus, carried to credit 
By Balance at credit June 30th, 1900........... e-cceeeee $978, 96 71 | Of Profit and Loss...... e---- 376,36061  224,80004 I. 151,56057 
Cc. 


CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1900, AND COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS YEAR 








A&SSETS— 1200. 1899. Ine. or Dec 
To Franchises and Property (see & & g 
Statement, F in pamphiet 
ani oo0--2---2--90,397,006 87,284,393 1. 3.112,613 
“ Stocks and Bonds owned (see 
Statement G, (ae oe 7. ; 
for Fuce and Book 1e8) 4,420,277 4,423,957 D. 3,°81 
“ Am. Loan & Trust Co. Equip. 193,048 202,068 D. 9,020 
“~ In t Fund, 
Division, ist Mig. 42% 
Bonds J of U. 8. 
, 
trustee, (cece contra)...... 306,000 ........ I, 306,000 
“ Current Ascsete— 
in Csdscsbuwes' 790488 532,881 I. 187,607 
be yt Puuds 21,888 33,601 D.11,713 
D J . 11, 
Due frum Agente and Con- 
ductors.................... 277,078 211,126 I. 65,947 
Due from pe- 
ay ay £0,558 66,601 1. 13,957 
Due Companies and 
Individuals ................ 422,597 201,844 I, 220,754 
Due from U. 8 Government. 69.187 67,925 I. 1,262 
Sup on wecesencee, 440,144 464,9 D, 24,843 
U mnts....... 37,819 33,682 . 4,137 
St.Louis & Sau F RR.Co Con- 
sol. 4 p.c. “onde, acquired 
for ursemente made 
under provision of Mtg. 
( for 1900 and 18-9, 
1,120,625 and $761,250, 
vel} ) cOst........- 1,085,462 683,090 1, 352,872 
St. Louis & San F. By, fonts, 
1880, 68 (par §5.000) 5,801 1.5,901 
¢ Sedébeks . 5, 
Mtg ee lst) 68, Be- 
ries m 
gran ge nm Sue.  eedenpho 7. 1,116 
Guly Ry. Constr’n. sbbbodes 52,240 D. 52,240 
t advan 
Hi tal 
15,809 I, 948 
‘ onan eee 7,398 D. 7,393 
Total AsQ0ts.....02+-00+-00+--98,444,373 94,280,649 I. 4,163,724 








LIABILITIES— 1900. 1899. Ine. or Dee 
By{Capital Stock- 8 8 
lst Preferred ............-.. 5,000,000 5,000,000 
2d Preferred ..........-.-.-16,000.000 16,000,' 00 
TOUTE cwtinh otepenesecsace 29,000,000 29,000,000 
*“* Funded Debt, as per state- 
ment KE (in pan phiet re- 
port), encceveccceeseeeee45,014,225 41,708,350 I, 3,305,878 
“* Kansas City Division 1st Mtg. 
SF he Montage 
y the U. 8. gage 
Trust Co. (see contra)..... 306,000 saccsece 1. 306,000 
“Due on American Loan 
Trust Co. Equipment 
(pas able in —— in- 
stalments until Aprii 30, 
1504) «ns sraatocarinareecer 150,206 193,294 D, 43,087 
- brag ne Ri amigo ap 
udit ouchers and Pay 
Sidi eidesbbidentishon - £659,655 663,114 J. 196,542 
Due to Companies and In- 
ROUGE 5 cies setnisceniee 92,766 48,934 J. 43,832 
Interest on Bonds Due and 
en | SER Siccuaewaee 713,863 711,229 I, 2,634 
Interest on Bonds, Accrued 
(not due)......... bettes «.- 212,628 202,402 J. 10,225 
Taxes, Accrued (not due)... 76,507 76,126 I. 380 
Gabieg Funde, Accrued @ 
(not due).......- op PA Be 28,181 31,797 D. 3,61 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 
of Receiver 8t. Louis & 
fF. Ry., and prior, 
and Atlantic & Pacific 
RR, Gent Div., pee ‘1 
urchese, assum 
Pais OOBPARF ccccccecees 12,246 20,813 D. 8,567 
“ TOTAL LIABILITIES.......-...97,466,277 93,646,059 J. 3,810,2% 
“ Profit and Loss to Balance... 978,097 624,590 I. Pat 










———— 
Totiil.cesccccecescceconececee-98,444,874 94,280,649 I. 4,169,726 
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SOME BAN HANUINGO, BAILHOAD COMPANY, FROM 
> 5 
irae ae ITS INCOME AOOOUNT. 








This sum is accounted for as follows : 


Syepeane of Ascote— 93,11 ow 
ravchises and ’roperty...............-$3,112,61 
Improve : ent Fund, Kansas City Divis- 
ion, ist rte 4% Bonds in hands of 
U. 8. M. & T. Co., 



































. see contra) 30°,0°0 00 

Resources to be accounted for— Cash in Treasury...........- ee ee 187608 15 
Decrease of Assets— Due from Agents and Oonductors....... 5,4 

Stocks and Bounds owned...... e+ nes cosees $3,681 00 Due from Railroad Oos. account Tr fiic, 13,956 76 

Awerican Loan & Trust Co, Equipment. 9,019 75 Due from Companies and Individuals... 220,743 60 

Cashin Trust Companies for Coupons Due from U, 8. Government............. 1,261 71 

and Sinking Fand......... ccusscese cose 11,712 51 Unadjusted Accounts.................... 4,137 34 

Supplies on hand.............2..-+-+---++ 24,842 94 St. Louis & San Francisco RR. Co., Con- 

Kansas Okla. & Gulf Ry. Construction. 52,239 79 solidated 4% Bonds, acquired for dis- 

laneous Assete of Receiver St. bursements made under provision of 
L. & San Fran. Ry., and vrior, taken Mortgage (oat $359,375), cost......... 352,371 79 
up for collection by this Company.... 7,392 55 St. L. Francisco Ry., Bonds re- 
_o deemed; Trnst Mtg. of 1880 6s (par 
Total Decrease of Assets.....0.0-+2+- $108,888 54 pi CONG cence conscvcces coces- ccscee 5,900 83 
Increase of Liabilities— 24 Mtg. (now 1st), 68, Series “B” (par 
Fun Joy ? ay ot baa 00 Bea me $a <seeces ees eo 1,116 25 
Kansas City Div., te t onde, he! im ploy 08 Association 0 
in Trust by, o United Stetes Mo 4,000 “ Prisco” Line Penden‘ cecdcoeucs ronda ede 948 03 
. (906 CONITA) ......2- ° 

Audited Vouchers and Pay Rolls ...... 196,541 72 Total Increase of Assete............- $4,273,613 47 

Due to Companies and Individuals..... - 9832 Decrease of Liabilities 

interest op Bonds, due and uopaid..... 2,634 00 Due on Av erican L.&T.Co. Equipment. $43,087 50 

Interest on Bonds, accrued (not due).... 10, 25 00 Sinking Funds accrued (not due), ...... 3,615 67 

Taxes acorued (not due) ...........0-.0.- 380 Miscellaneous Liabilities of Receiver St. 

-_-_oo Oo L. & San Fran. Ry. and ie and of 
Total Increase of Liabilities......... 3,865,488 46 At. & Pac. Ry., Central Div, prior to 
Increase of Profit and Loss— purchase, assumed by this Company.. 8,567 18 
Balance at credit June 30, 1900......... $978.096 71 nme 
Balance at credit June 30, 189¥....... «- 624,55989 353,506 82 Total Decrease of Liabilities,........ 55,270 35 
Grand Totat to be accounted for.... $4,327,893 #2 Grand Total accounted for........... $4,227,223 82 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
OFFICIAL STATEMENT REGARDING MILEAGE, EARNINGS, CAPITALIZATION, ETC. 

In June, 1900, the Seaboard Air Line System completed a om, Leased, . 
the construction of the more than 200 miles of new connect- | BApMant fermardes---«- coe nee on aeeten NO serene ett 
ing lines built during the past fiscal year, and on July 1st | Composed of three corporations, including 1,017 
began its new fiscal year with 2,60 miles of road in opera- mites, whieh 36 a were. yore 
tion, extending from Richmond and Norfolk on the north~ rar deepen dE gH ° pg 
east to Jacksonville and Tampa in the South,and Tallahassee, meogee eperetes Si eee ew BOOT ccrane 1,017 


Montgomery and Atlanta in the Southwest, reaching also 
the seaport cities of Wilmington, N. C., Savannah, Ga., and 
Fernandina, Fla. 

This system also reaches the capital c'ties of each of the 
six States which it traverses, and its lines also extend to 
nearly every important city as well in these six States. 

The Seaboard Air Line system is now operating through 
trains between New York and Jacksonville and other 
Florida points, and between New York and Atlanta. From 
Richmond to Quantico it uses the lines of the Richmond 
Fredericksburg & Potomac RR , 80 miles, and from Quantico 
to Washington and New York, its trains run over the Penn- 
sylvania System on the same terms as those under which 
the trains of the Southern Railway, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Atlantic Coast J.ine are operated. 

The completion by the Seaboard Air Line of the short cut 
from Columbia, 8S. C., to Hamlet, N. C., opened up a new 
through Iine between the North and the South, we 
the distance from New York or Washington to Tampa an 
Cuba, as compared with the Southern Ry. and its connect- 
ing lines, by 110 miles, and as compared with the Atlantic 
Coast Line anu its connections by 70 miles. 

The saving in distance effected by the Seaboard Air Line 
between other important points, as compared with its com- 
petitors, is equally as great. 

The Seaboard Air Line is the only system whose own 
tracks extend all the way from Richmond to Jacksonville 
and Tampa, Florida, and it is the shortest and quickest 
thoroughfare between the North and East and Florida and 
our new West Indian ssions. 

The business of the System is growing rapidly, e 
since the consolidation of the lines on July ist, 1900, 
effective. 

Approximate Earnings since July 1st, 1900, thus far re- 
ceived show an increase of 15 per cent over same period a 


year ago. 

To accommodate this expanding business the Com- 
pany has within the few months found it necessary 
to {een fifty new locomotives and 2,200 freight cars, in 
addition to a large number of cars which have n built 
during the past year at the shops of the various divisions of 
the system. 

r are not, however, sufficient for the Company’s im- 
mediate wants, and orders are soon to be placed for addi- 
tional locomotives and six full trains of passenger cars. 

is system enjoys in a remarkable degree the good-will 
and poteriey of the merchants and ee at all points 
reac by its lines, which is a matter of no small conse- 


ially 
came 


quence, 
MILEAGE. 


The mileage en July 1st, 1900, of the several systems which 
now com the greater Seaboard Air Line Syst: m, which 





systems previously been operated separately, was as 





follows: 
Owned, Leased, Total, 
OLD SEABOARD ArR-LINE SYSTEM. 


‘ing fourteen se corporations and 


he 958 6 miles in operation during the 
ad year, and 157°4 miles juat completed. 1,116 ...... 1,116 





Georota & ALABAMA RAILWAY Sy8TEM. 
Embracing two corporations, including 409 

miles of railway owned and 58 miles —— 

ually leased. Of the mileage owned, 17 miles 

from Meldrim to Savannah have just be: n.com- 

pleted, to take the place of 17 miles of C. KR, 

of Georgia heretofore ueed under leare. This 

system owns aboat 1,200 acres of valuable 

land, including about two miies of water-front 

ator near Savannah, Ga, and a steel bridge 

across the Savannah River, and about nine 

miles of Terminal extensions just completed... 409 58 467 

Total mileage........-2.------ ii ha Raderkiow 2,542 58 2,600 

* These 36 miles were built by the Seaboard Air Line for account of 
the South Bound Division of the Floriia Ceniral & Peniusular System 
SHORTEST OF ALL LINES BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH 

The following tables show the distances between Wash- 
ington and various Southern cities by the Seaboard Air 
Line on the one hand and by the Southern Railway and the 
Atlantic Coast Line RR. and the two latter Companies’ 
connections, on the other. 

By the completion of the Seaboard Air Line System, the 
distance between the North and the South has been ma- 
terially shortened. é 

Upon the opening of the road which is now being surveyed 
between Athens and Charleston (the terminals for which 
have already been 7 Naga in Charleston and Augusta), 
the Seaboard Air Line System reaches every one of the 
cities mentioned in the following tables, over its own rails, 
with the single exception of the distance between Rich- 
mond and Washington ( 18 miles), over which the thorough 
trains of the Seaboard Air Live run under close traffic ar- 
rangements with the R. F. & P. and Pennsylvania Railroads: 


Seaboard Southern Ailantic 
Air Line. Ratiway. Ooaxt Line, 
Miles. Mules. Miles. 























W. D. O., TO 
~ 0. 274 *308 
N.C ial samen oa 380 4493 
EY 444 323 
secs eigen TT 486 492 
CELLET 617 513 
ioe «+587 871 "675 
‘3 «-.626 621 1691 
95 648 746 
*656 *627 
*823 1923 
*828 *790 
8 a 
s 8 
*1,068 *1,089 
RICHMOND, VA., TO Miles. Miles. 
ivossmere, Virginia...... penaeahen 23 ensees 23 
Durham, N. 0 155 161 "217 
= N. Gasseee 387 187 pe 
arlotte, aie 
umd 9 388 376 
Camden, 8, C ««.327 370 *370 
Charleston, 8 OC 499 $19 396 
Augusta, Georgia. ...........00: .-2.470 473 460 
Athens, Georuia..... ceeds sannannene 509 1576 
Gnomban Gen. 00 678 Het 
umbus, Georgia... 6 
Savanneh, Georgia.. 501 *558 *5) 
Seaonee. dlebome «+ - 839 “725 t806 
Fernandina, Florida...............627 3 a 
| Lar ar ecg he ba pdaened ~-See — — 
ahassee, uaddcivncinntt 
Tampa, Florida.............. PS 970 *928 
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Seaboard Southern Atlantic 
Air Line. Ratiway. Coast Line. 

ATLANTA, GA., TO Miles, Miles. Miles, 
Athens, Georgia....ccccsse--sceeee- 73 105 1135 
Augusta, Georgia............-.---- 168 389 fl 1 
Sevanneh, Geor; ° "204 *313 
Oolumtna, 8, O....... 304 340 
Charieston, 8. C 435 *3+1 
Wilmington, N. ©............. cee. *477 1447 
Norfolk, Virgi' ia..............0.006 97 614 624 
CoLumsia, 8. O., TO Miles. Miles. 
Athens, Georgia... ..........-0.2--- 258 286 
Augusta. Georgia...... 85 170 
Savanneh, Geo' gia...... *189 *215 
Jackronville, Florida... *841 *421 
Tampa, FIGTIAS......0.0.cocpecesncess *581 *664 





* Vany of the cities and towne mentioned in the above tables can be 
reached by the Southern Railway or the Atlantic Coast Line, in busi- 
ness, only in combination with connecting lines, which are not con- 
trolled by either of these Companies. Where this is the case, the fact 
is indicated by an asterixk, **.”’ 

t In several instances important places are reached by Southern 
Railway and Atlantic Coast Line by lines not really controlled, but 
Le agg amet under joint lease or part ownership with other 
systems, These cases are indicated thus: “|” 

8 Places which can only be reached by using the rails of the SEa- 
BOARD AIR LINE are indicated thus: “s.” 

State Capital are printed in italics. 

Of the twer ty railway companies embraced in the greater 
Seaboard System, the Seaboard Air Line Railway already 
controls the entire capital stock of thirteen of the Com- 
panies; between 99 and 100 per cent of the capital stock 
of four more, and nearly the entire capital stock of the 
Florida Central & Peninsular and Georgia & Alabama Rys. 
Of the — stock of the remaining company - the Sea- 
board & noke (81 miles in length)—the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. owns from 75 to 80¢. 

NEW LINES. 

The development of industries everywhere along its lines 
is constantly nectssitating the extension of the Company’s 
sidings and the building of spur tracks, and the heavy 

wth of traffic is requiring the replacement of much of 
mes 60-lb rails with the Company’s standard of 80 lbs. to the 
yard. 
The new main line mileage constructed during the past 
fiscal year was as follows: 


Richmond, Va., to Ridgeway, N. C............ Seccccedocee: voce 102 miles. 
Cheraw, 8. C., to F. 0. & P. Junc., 8. C......-- 2.2.2.2. ecccce _; le 
Georgia & Alabama Ry., Meldrim to Savannah, Ga.......... | A 
210 « 
Georgia & Alabama Terminals... .......0.....22-seescesseoeene- _ eg 
mae: .* 


To this should be added the Suwanee River extension of 
the F. C. & P. System, recently acquired, but the earnings 
of which were not included in the F.C. & P. earnings of 
the last fiscal year 40 


259 “ 

The cash expenditures made by this System during the 
past eighteen months for the construction of new mileage 
— for Terminals and new Equipment exceed Six million 

ollars. 

The new line between Columbia, S. C., and Cheraw, 8S. C., 
connecting the F.C & P. System with the Seaboard Air 
Line System, was opened for operation on May 10th, 1900, 


and the new road from Richmond to Ridgeway Junction 
was opened for business on June 8d, 1900, although the 
operation of through freight trains was not commenced 
until July 1st, 1900. The operation of the new line Meldrim 
to Savannah, 17 miles, and of the Savannah Terminals wag 
also begun July 1st, i900. 

FIRST MORTGAGE 4 PER CENT BONDS, 

The new Seaboard Air Line Ry. First Mortgage 4s become 
a first and only lien upon some 287 miles of road, nearly all 
of which are a part of the main stem, including the line 
from Richmond, via Petersburg, to Ridgeway, N. C., and 
from Hamlet, N. C., to Columbia, 8. C. These bonds also 
become a first lien upon 73 miles additional, subject only to 
$150.000 old prior lien bonds still outstanding. 

The First Mortgage 4s of the Seaboard Air Line Ry. may 
therefore be practically regarded as an essential First Mort- 
gage on some 370 miles of road (at the rate of, say, $50,000 per 
mile), but they also become a Consolidated Mortgage on some 
2,172 miles additional, so that they will represent a Total 
Bor ded Debt (including an average of about $11,000 per 
mile of prior liens) on the entire System of 2,542 miles of 
road owned, at the rate of about $19,'00 per mile, which is 
covsiderably lower than the bonded indebtedness of any 
other system of equal mileage in the United States. 

CAPITALIZATION. 

The Securities of the Seaboard Air Line Ry., unlike any 
other S uthern System, are principally owned in the South, 
and the direct personal interest which this fact alone en- 
genders on the part of the people in the various communi- 
ties through which the railway passes is a material benefit 
to the system. 

The total amount of bonds and stock, including all new 
bonds and all prior lien divisional bonds of the consoli- 
dated system outstanding and in the hands of the public, 
and exclusive of the securities held in the respective [reas- 
uries of the different roads of the system, is as follows: 








Per Mileof 

Main Line of 

Road Ownea. Total. 
SI. 2 incite ceanntebheaneratuhaceiniinay $19,380 $49,256,000 
PD SING wicccncnnescupesce stbouss 6,560 16.F95,100 
TOTAL BONDS AND PREFERRED BSTOCK..... $25,940 $65,951,:00 
ee ae Dees 11,450 29,107,650 
TOTAL BONDS AND PREFERRED AND COM- 

MON STOCK... ...200-+0-eeee-serccnccncnne+ + __ $37,390 $95,058,750 








The capitalization of the Seaboard Air Line Sy-tem is 
lower than that of any other railroad system of equal size 
in the United States. = 

The following table gives a comparison as to bond and 
stock indebte' ness between the Seaboard Air Line System 
and six other imp: rtant systems in the South Atlantic and 
Golf States, which is most favorable to the Seaboard. 

There is no reason why the earnings of this system, which 
has now become the short line from Washington and the 
Chesapeake Bay to the South Atlantic, the West Indies 
and the Gulf, should not hereafter equal, or surpass, the 
earnings per mile of any other system in the same territory. 
It possesses great and unquestioned advantages, which time 





will demonstrate. 


















Bonds and Bonds and Total Bonds 

Preferred Stock Common Stock) Preferred and 

Name of Road. Fame v3 —— "Mase takes” per mile Prefi tnd ge per mile Common Stock 
‘ Uwned Owned se Owned per mile 
. . Owned. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY.........2+-- 2,600 2,542 $12,000 $6,500 $25,500 $11,500 $37,000 

Southern Railway *............-s000- -es<0- 6,431 4,960 24,000 12,000 36,000 24,000 60,0) 

Louisvi le & Nashville Railroad... --| 2,958 3,312 a eas pee rs 010 49,v00 
Missouri Kanses & Texas Railway. ...... 2,221 1,865 40,00 7,000 47,000 30,000 77,000 
Atlantic Coast L'ne Railroad ............. 1,789 1,704 15,000 1)},000 26,000 10,100 86,000 
Norfolk & Western Ruilway..........-.... 1,547 9547 421,000 15,000 46,000 42,000 8*,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway ...........+.- 1,476 1,238 OP000 . |... zones eonecs 50,0u0 103,000 
































* Of the 6,431 miles operated by the Southern Railway June 30, 1900, 3,618 miles are owned outright and 1,342 miles additional are 
controlled by the ownership of all or nearly all of the capital stock of the component companies; 351 miles are operated under trackage 


rights, and the remuining mileage is operated under leases or agreements. 








Of the 2,600 miles composing the Seaboard Air Line Sys- 
tem nearly all are main line, the proportion of branch lines 
belng only about 20 per cent, which is especially small as 
compared with the other trunk-line systems in the same ter- 


ritory. 

Of the 4,960 miles owned by the Southern Railway some 
830 per cent are branch lines, and of the 1,704 miles owned 
by the Atlantic Coast Line 630 miles, or 87 per cent, are 
branches. 

The gross earnin, mi mile of the Southern Railway in 
1897 were less than $4, per mile, being less than the gross 
earnings per mile of the Seaboard Air Line at the present 
time The earnings a mile of the Southern Railway are 
stead'ly growing with the development of the South, and 
its —w for the fiscal year 1900 are very close to $5,000 
per mile. 

The earnings per mile of the Louisville & Nashville RR. 
have increased very greatly since 1894. 

The earnings of th» Chesapeake & Ohio Railway have ad- 
vanced uniformly year by year from $7,000 per mile in 1894 


to nearly $10,000 per mile for the year which has just 
closed , 


The earnings of the Norfolk & Western Railway have in- 
roy from $6,000 per mile in 1895 to about $9,000 per mile 











The marvelous development of the Atlantic Coast Line 
may be judged when it can be shown that a block of 5,000 
shares ot the stock of the parent company of that system, 
which was purchased in 1880 at 50 cents per share. or $2,500 
for the entire lot of stock, is worth at to-day’s quotations 
more than $1,500,000 to the fortunate holders. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The Company’s rolling-stock at the present time, includ- 
ing cars and engines recently purchased, and which are now 
being delivered, embraces Locomotives, 258 Passenger 
Cars and 8,419 Freight Cars. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway controls, through the Bal- 
timore Steam Packet Co. (nearly the entire capital stock of 
which it owns), a magnificent fleet ot steamers on Chesa- 
peake Bay, plying between Baltimore and Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, and Old Point Comfort, Va. 

The Company’s terminals at Norfolk, Portsmouth and 
Baltimore are immensely valuable, and it would be impossi- 
ble to duplicate them. 

The terminals of the Seaboard Air Line at Savannah are 
by far the most important on the South Atlantic Coast. Its 
terminals at Jacksonville, Fernandina, Fla., and Wilming- 
ton, N. C., are extensive and valuable, and productive of 
large revenue to the Company. ' 
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EARNINGS. 


several properties now embraced 
a 74 yea dnt (inclu 4 the Bay jae 
representing & total of 2.358 miles of railroad operate 
for the year ending June 30, east Bilge the several prop- 
erties were isolated one from another, and before the com 
pletion of the links which have united them, were $2,634,061 
INTEREST CHARGES on all prior lien bonds now outstanding, 
and rentals 
INTEREST ON PRIOR LIEN BONDS, AND 
Riis Sebel ct .s duit conlasadiereeataieersainisacraces $1,170,561 
The interest on the entire amount of outstanding bonds 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, including the $2,000,000 
Guaranteed Gold 5s and the G. & A. Terminal 5s, will 
amount to only $874,000, so that even on last year’s business, 
before the System had had the opportunity of deriving any 
of the benefits which will follow the expenditure of the 
more than six million dollars which has just been paid out 
for new construction, etc., the Net Earnings of the System 
were some $300,000 more than its total bond interest and 
rentals will be after consolidation. : 
The total Car Trusts outstanding on the entire System 
September, 1900, amounting to about $1,100,000, are being 


oeecewer 


1,463,500 





paid off. principal and interest, in monthly payments out of 
the current earnings of the System, and are not embraced 
in the above statement of Fixed Charges. These Equipment 
obligations will be increased by the orders recently placed 
for new Cars and Engines necessary to accommodate the 
rapidly-growing business of the System. 


RATIO OF EARNINGS TO CAPITALIZATION. 


The following table is instructive. It shows that the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway is not only capitalized at an ex- 
tremely low figure, but that its gross earnings per mile, as 
compared with its capitalization per mile, are greater than 
those of any other railroad in the comparison, with the 
single exception of the Louisville & Nashville. 

The earnings given below for the Seaboard Air line are for 
the year ending June 30, 1900, but the earnings of the other 
roads are for the fiscal year 1899. As it is impracticable as 
yet to get the earnings for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1900, for all the other roads mentioned in the comparison, 
the figures for 1899 were used for the sake of uniformity. 

The earnings of the roads named in this table, whose 
operations for 1900 have thus far been given out, show a ma- 
terial increase over last year. 



































Ratio of Gross Earn- Ratio of Gross Earn- 
N Road Gross porsing in An mileto |Market Value ae per mile 
ame of : led, |Totab Bonds and Stock} per mile. to Market Value 
re per mile, per mile. 

LINB RAILWAY. .ccccc scone ccccccccccsccccccceccccccccecs $4,000 11:0% $21,200 18°8% 
saarern Ballwa ees sae aa hE Lavtvonbdedsbed addisebsiidasd 4,450 7-4 32,700 13°6 
Louisville & Nashville Ratiroad..............0.-cececcececceccees coneee 7,900 16:0 44,200 17°8 
Missouri Kansas & Texas Rallway............2.---ceeeeeeceeeecnereeens 5,400 7:0 44,700 12°0 
‘Atlantic Coast Line Railroad ‘ 3,600 10°0 33,900 10°6 
Norfolk & Western Railway 7,600 8°6 55 600 13°7 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 8,300 8°0% - 66,000 12°¢ 

The figures in the third column—‘‘Market become oad Brought Ce ees scores ees $71,084,000 
mile’—are arrived at by adding to the par value o e | ESTIMATED EARNINGS OF THE LINE FROM HAMLET, N.C., 
r - TO COLUMBIA, 8. O., at $3,000 per mile............-....... 330,000 
bonded indebtedness per mile of each. sy stem the product | pernraTED ADDITIONAL EARNINGS to result from the gom- 2 
of the capital stock per mile multiplied by the market pletion of Savannah Terminals. ................0. sSiseass 200,000 


value thereof, in each case. This column, taken in connec- 
tion with the fourth column, which gives the ‘‘Ratio of 
gross earnings per mile to market value per mile,” tends to 
show that the present market value of the securities of the 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. is abnormally low as compared with 
other Southern trunk lines, the ratio of gross earnings per 
mile to market value per mile in the case of the Seaboard 
Air Line being forty per cent more than the average of the 


other six railroad systems with which the comparison is | 


made. 
ESTIMATE FOR 1901. 


A fair and conservative estimate of the Gross Earnings of 
this System for the year 1901, under reasonably favorable 
business conditions, would be as follows: 

AcTuAL Gross EARNINGS YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1900.... $9,504,000 
ADD 10% INCREASE 950,000 
Being the average increase of the combined earnings 
of the respective properties for the past two years. 
With the growth of the country and the increase 
which will inevitably result from consolidation, actual 
results are more likely to be above than below this 
estimate. 
ESTIMATED EARNINGS RICHMOND DIVISION, from Rich- 
mond, via Petersburg, to Ridgeway 
Based on one-half of the earnings per mile for the 
= 1899 of the Atlantic Coast Line from Richmond 


Perr eeeerIrrrer rier errr ere rire rer 


630,000 


PPrrer rer eee rrr rrr 


Weldon. : | 


As this amount is less th+n last year’s actual ter- 
minal revenue paid on Georgia & Alabama and Florida 
Central & Peninsular business at Savannah, which 
revenue will hereafter principally accrue to the 
Georgia & Alabama Terminal) Co., this estimate may 
be considered entirely conservative. 


$11,610,000 
7,740,000 


TOTAL ESTIMATED GROSS EARNINGS for 1901............... 
OPERATING EXPENSES AND TAXES. estimated at €623%.... 
With the economies resulting from the operation of 
these twenty roads under one system and manage- 

ment it is believed that operating expenses can 
readily reduced to 6623%. The ratio of operating ex- 
penses to gross earnings on the Noriolk & Western RR, 
for the year ending June 30, 1800, was 60%, and the 
ratio of expenses to earnings on the Atlantic Coast 
Line was about the same. It should be entirely fea- 
sible to operate the greater Seaboard System on a ratio 

of 6623% or less, 

Reaadgbonanaudekencnwunen cusaahtduseadsanktaawual $3,870,(00 
337,000 


ESTIMATED SURPLUS over Bond Interest and Rentals.. $1,533,000 


Should these results be realized, the Company would be 
able to pay 4% dividends on Preferred Stock, and havea sur- 
plus large enough to call in and retire one-third of the prin- 





cipal and interest of all Car Trust obligations on the entire 
System, including those to be issued for rolling stock con- 
tracted for and not yet delivered. 








City & Suburban [Bell) Telegraph Association of Cin- 
cinnati.—Increase of stock.—The shareholders will vote | 
Noy. 1 on a proposition to issue $1,500,000 additional stock, 
a the capital from $2,500,000 to $4,000,000.—V. 69, 
p. 

Edison Electric Iiluminating Co. of Boston.—Zarnings. 
—The results for the year ended June 30, 1910, compare as 
follows: Gross, $1,131,758, against $1,002,261 in 1898 99; net, 
$406,221, against $888,248. The capital stock has been in- 
creased to $4,144,000, on which dividends at the regular rate 
of 8 per cent per annum call for $331,520. The company this 
week declared an extra dividend of 1 per cent in addition to 
the quarterly 2 per cent.—V. 70, p. 282. 

Municipal Gas Co. of Chicago.—Increase of Stock—New 
Directors—At a meeting on Oct. 8th the shareholders author- 
ized an increase of the capital stock from $500,000 to $5,000,- 
000, and elected the following as members of the board of 
directors, J. M. Smyth, J. R. Walsh, J. A. Spoor and A. S. 
Trude, of Chicago; H. M. Whitney and W. R. Addicks, of 
Boston.—V. 71, p, 392. 


New England Gas & Coke Co.—Supplying Charlestown.— 

© company on Oct. 6 began supplying gas to the Charles- 
town Gaslight Co., tne amount being 300,000 feet per day. 
The total output is now stated to be 1,300 tons of coke and 
5,200,000 feet of gas per day.—V. 71, p. 664, 604. 


People’s Gas Light & Coke Co. of Chicago.—The gas situ- 
ation continues uncertain. The Ogden Compavy has been pre- 
ng to extend its mains into the People’s territory, and the 
unicipal Gas Co., which is generally thought to ‘be allied 
with the People’s Company, has authorized an increase of 
stock from $500,000 to $5,000,000, presumably to take 





measures. Man temporary injunctions have 
People s Company from cutting 


been granted to prevent the 


off consumers who refuse to pay more than the 40 cents per 
1,000 cubic'feet which is charged by the Municipal Company. 
(See that company below). Yesterday, however, there were 
rumors of an impending settlement. 

Early in the week President C. K. G. Billings of the 
People’s Gas Company was examined by a Master in the suit 
of Nathan M. George to prevent the company from selling 
gas at 40 cents. He said that there was no secret agreement 
between the company and the Municipal Company, and no 
understanding to prevent the latter from building mains, 
making gas or selling it to the customers of the People’s 
Company; his company, therefore, was not responsible for 
the acts of the Municipal Company.—V. 71, p. 506, 488, 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & RR.—New Furnace.—The fifth of 
the new furnaces at Ensley has been put in operation, mak- 
ing with the other four a p'ant with a total daily capacity of 
1,200 tons of pig iron.—V, 71, p. 713, 37. 


West Duluth Water Co.—Negotiations.—A press dispatch 
states that E. C. Severance of St. Paul, representing the 
bondholders, has offered to sell the plant to the city for 
$156,000 in 4 per cent bonds at par. The amount first asked 
was $186,100. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.—Directors.—E. H. Harri- 
man and Charles Lockhart have been elected directors in the 
places of Alonzo B, Cornell and the late C. P, Huntington. 
The annual report is on page 750.—V, 71, p. 557. 


Youngstown (().) Gas & Electric Co.—Change in Owner- 
ship.—A press despatch states that the property has been 
transferred to the purchasers, ‘‘Messrs Penhale and Fisher 
of New York and Devitt, Tremble & Co of Chicago,” who 
have also purchased the Youngstowo & Sharon Electric 
abe a propose to put it under construction at once,— 

. , p. . 
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The Commercial Limes. 


COMMERCIAL EPITOME. 
Fripay Nigat, Oct. 12, 1900 


According to the reports from most lines of trade there has 
been a mod-rate amount of activi'y to the distributing bus'- 
ness. The smal! trade in most instances has b-en a steady 
buyer, but as a rule of on y sach supplies as have been need-d 
to meet current wants. The requests for prompt shipments 
have beeo general, indicating hght stocks on band. Tae 
coming Presitentiil election is having its influence in 
holding in check operaions in a large way, buyers 
ainsi to hold off, awaiting developments. The only im- 

rtant changes in prices for staple products has been in cot- 

n, which has turned weaker, reflecting the Bureau report, 
which indicated a larger crop than generally exp+cted. 
Weather conditions in the West and South have been fav« r- 
able for fall ploughing and_ seeding and the late maturing 


Lard on the spot has heen unsettled, closing moderately ac- 
tive at easier prices, with both exporters sud refiners buying. 
Final prices for prime Western were 7 5c. and 7'25c. for 

City. R-fined lard h.s been quiet, and the close was 
ower at 7 80:. for refined for the Continent. Speculation 
in lard for future delivery was fairly active. During the 
week baying by shorts to cover contracts advanced pricts. 
but at the close general selling wexkened the market, and 
the tone was easy. 


DAILY OLOSING PRICES OF LARD FUTURES. 5 
Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri 
780 765 770 750 


Pork has held firm, reflecting the squeez® in the Western 
market. The close, however, was quiet at $14@15 for n eas. 
$16 50@17 tor family and $14 50@16 75 for short clear. Cut 
meats have had a fair sa'e at firm prices, closing at 644 @h3c 
for pickled shoulders, 91,@1(14gc for pickl:d hams and 
9144@10kc. for plekled beliies, 14@19 Ibs. average. B-ef has 
been in fair d+mand and firm at $3 50@9 00 for meas, $95 @ 
10.50 for packet, $1050@12 tor family and $14 25@15 2) 
for extra India méss. Tallow has been qui-t and casier, 
but the close wuss steady at 434c. Stearines have 
been quiet, closing at 834c. for lard stearine and 7%c for oleo 
stearine, Co t: n-s+¢ed oi! has held firm with demand moder- 
ate, closing at 837@37l¢c. fir prime yellow. Butter bas had 
a fair sale at fuil values, closing at 16@2ic. for creamery. 
Cheese has been in fair demund aud steadier, closirg a' 944@ 
llc. for State factory; fall cream. Fresh ¢ggs buve met with 
a fair demand at steady p.ices, closing at 20c. for choice 
Western. 

Brazil grades of coffee have continued to meet with a 
moderate distribnting trade, but it has been at slightly 
easier prices. Toe demand for invoices has been qui-t. 
Buyers hav~ bel off awaiting developments. The close was 
steady at 82g .for Rio No.7 W = st India growths have b-en 
quiet, but owing to comparatively small stocks and light 
receipts prices have h-ld s‘eady. Est Iadia growths have 
been steaiy. Syecula'ion in the market for contracts has 
been quiet, At the opening of the week prices advanced on 
firmer European advicer. Subs-quently, however, under a 
continued Jurg+e movement of the Brazil crop the advance 
was lost. The close was steadier. Following are closiug 





Sat. Mon 
765 7:80 


asked prices: 

OCt.nccceseeeeee 7°105 | Jan......... eoee 7°356 | April........... 7°506 

Me rmcesss sone si aeconas coos 7 °S06, | May... .ccccc.- 2 BSO 

DOB... cecoeeccone 7°.0.. | March...... eoee 7°456, | July............ 7°656 
Offerin of raw sugar for immediate delivery have 


continu d sm lland pric-s have h-li steady a’ 4%{c. fr 
centrifugals. 96-d-g t+st, and 44,c. for muscovado 59-deg. 
test. Refined sugar has been du.l and unchanged. O-her 
staple groceries have been steady. 

Kentucky tobacco has h-ld st ady and reports from the 
interior report a fair busin ss doing. Seed leaf tobacco has 
been in moderately active d- mand «nd steady. Sales for the 
week were 2.400 cas-s. ax fo lows: 20) cases 1897 crop, Penn 
sylvania seed leaf, 13c.; 500 cases 1899 crep, Pennsylvania 
seed Jeaf. '2@13c ; 200 cases 1899 crop, New England sed 
leaf, 22@35c.; 250 cas s 1899 crop, New Englani Havana 
seed, 18@5'c ; 400 cases 1599 crop, Zimmers, 1474 @15¢40 
150 cases 1899 crop. flats, 11@16c ; 590 cases 1899 c.op, Wis- 
consin Havana. private terms and 100 cases 1898 crop. Wis 
consin Havena, 13'4c ; also 700 boles Havana at 50c.@$1 00 
in bond and 18° baie- Somatra at 80c.@$1 70 in bond. 

Business in the mxrket for Stratstin has been dull, and 
with moderate . ffering- and easier foreign advices pri. es have 
declined, cl: sing at 28@28°45c. Ingot copper has been in 
moderate demand and strudy at 1634@17c. tor Lake, L-ad 
has been uschang:d and steady at 4°3744c. for dom stic. 
Spelter has held steady, closing at 4'1' @4:124¢c. fordom stic. 
Pig iron hes been quiet and easy at $13 0U@16 v0 for domesti.-. 

Refined pet ol um has b en st+aiy, cl-sing at 7 45c. in 
bbls., 4°90c. in bulk ard & 75c incases. Naphtbaun-hang:d 
at 955c. Crude certifica'es bave been nezlected. Credit 
balances bave been unc: ange’ at $110. Spirits tarpentive 
has advan’ed on ] ght offerings aud followmg S utrern 
markets closing at 42.424¢¢. Rosins have been strady at 

1 45@1 4744 tor common and good strained. Wo 1 has been 
a and easy. Hops have becn in fairly active demand and 

rm, 





COTTON. 


Fripay NIGHT, October 12, 1900, 

THE MOVEMENT OF THE URUF, as indivated by our telegrems 
from the South to-night, is given below, For the week ending 
this evening the total receipts have reached 329,121 bales 
against 809,879 bales last week and 279,748 bales the previous 
week, making the total receipts since the 1st of Sept., 1900 
1 226.995 bales, against 1,282,308 bales for the sam+ period o 
1899 showing a decrease since Sept 1 1900, of 65.313 bales, 



































deoeipis ai— | Bai. Mon, | Tues. | Wed. |Thurs.| Fre. | Fotal, 
talveston...... 6,691) 4,701] 20,063) 9,923) 10,753) 11,945 64,076 
Sab. Pass, &6.) ......|) -..-. |  -ccne. ans t” Zedbow 696 696 
New Orieans.. | 16,978) 19,802) 24,018) 25,447) 19,179) 14,295 119,719 
Mobile ........ 639; 2,093) 1,828) 1,745 432 868) 7,605 
Pensacola, &C.| ....- | -.....| - mapest . aabbell -eee- | 6,883) 6,838 
savannab..... 11,931) 5,687| 11,066) 10,242) 10,421) 7,172) 56,519 
Brunsw’k,&¢.| ...... cove] coeccs| cnccce ane 8,079] 8,079 
Mharleston.... | 2,796] 1,146) 1,3£0) 1,230) 1,502) 2,498] 10,517 

Pt. Royal, &o. Ro Map e: SR: ES pert. epenae 
Wilmington....| 4,317) 4,138) 5,076) 2,249 726| 5,263] 21,774 
Wash’ton,&o.| ......| .-... “ he. eee! 17 17 
Norfolk ....... | 5,835) 3,747] 4,719) 4,335) 3,083) 4,9°5) 26,654 
PEPE UNE, cunece] sncsns] scenes] avcex | sasbs: 978 978 
New York.....| .....-| «0 exc] cecece| eseccce| cecees 200 200 
Boston......... 1€0 36 407 222) 1,552 77| 2,454 
BERMMOTO .cc.cc] covese| cxcces] seoces| csccce oepe 1,642] 1,643 
Philadel’a, &e..| ...... 118 280 305, mm t 1,357 
Tot. this week! 49,347! 41,468! 68,807! 55,698' 48,232 65,569/329,121 





The following shows the week's totai receipts,the totaisinc?® 
Sept.1.1900 and the stock to-night, compared with last year. 




















1900. 1899. Biocn 
Pe This SinceBep.| This |Bincese: | 099 | 1899 
geet week. | 1,1900 | week. | 1, 1829 A F 
talveston | 64,076) 160,335) 90,217| 407992] 104,812) 165,305 
Sab. P., &o. 696 3,113 742 5,28 4 dé 
Yow Orleann119,719) 422,(93| 73779) 302,678) 165,093 250,280 
fobile.....| 7,605} 32,254) 7,506] 39,536] 18,037) 24993 
P’sacola, &o.,| 6 823 9,141; 2,488) 12,691 , 
savannah. 56,519) 280,'47) 35.124) 250,191 95 709 99,990 
Brwick,&c| £,079) 16,577) 5,842) 23,333 3,572] 13,744 
tharleston | 10,517) *84,465| 13,855! 75,359] 16,618) 938,943 
P.Royal.&c| ..... 10 16 Son? es Ee 
Wilmington | 21.774; 110,0°9; 9,202 79,741 35,822 16,217 
Wash’n, &c 17 135 63 220 con 
Sorfolk .... | 26,654) 94,475) 13,496] 66,353] 249°6) 24,468 
port N.,dc| 978 1,583 547 2,' 02 750 1 
New York.. 200 200 24 3.215 42,887; 125,474 
Boston..... | 2.454 6,353| 1,641 5,277 8000} 14,000 
Baltimore 1,643} 2,703} 3,016) 7,900 2,531) 11,990 
"hiladel. &o 1,357 2,842 +02 3,720 2,857 4,480 
Totala 329,' 21/1,226,995'257 935 1,282,308! 521,644) 789,889 








* 17,590 bales added as correction of receipts sinee Sept. 1. 
In order that comparison may be mude with other years, 
#e give helow the totals at leading porte for six seasons, 




















Recevpis at—| 1900. 1899. isvs 4597 18960 1895. 

Galves’n,&c.| 64,772) 90,959) 134,103) 57,678) 79,677) 49,128 
New Orleans; 119,719) 73,729) 81,996) €5,212) 111.:04] 92,813 
Mobile .. ... 7,¢ 05 7,506) 15,498) 14,808] 16448) 12,649 
savannah . 56,519; 35,124) 70.770 58,05) 34,391) 49,498 
Uhas’ton, &o| 10,517) 13,571) 24,094) 28,3 2) 21,077] 25,302 
Wilm’ton, &c} 21,791 9,265) 24,380) 21,125) 17,073) 15,293 
Norfolk. ... 26,654) 13,496) 24,°03) 26,052) 43,164) 13,249 
N. News, &c. 978 547 294 1,123 275 9,268 
All others...| 20,566) 13,438) 20,057) 22,401) 14,148] 13,459 
tot. this wk | $29,121| 257,935) 895.905) 294,886] 337,677) 280.659 
4ince Sept '1226,991'1 °82,308 1439,920 1410,554/1675,731'1074,383 





I'he exports for the week ending this evening reach & total 
of 268,494 bales, of which 204.989 were to Great Pritain, 12,700 
«© France and 50.855 to the rest of the Continent, Below 
are the exports for the week and since Sept. 1. 1900 
































in . . ve 2, 1900 
piston Wee Brainy Oct 12 1900, | From Sens, 1.1908, ts Oct. I 
trom— Great | Oomt4-| Zotai| Great Oonti- 

Brit'n.| "| sone. | Week [Britain 7°"! nent. | 7% 
‘alveston. 87,441! ...00. 5,062) 42,508} 41,716] 450) 6,611) 48,677 
Sab. Pass, 6..) ...22-|  seceee] ceceee Ht  wocoudy | webct 330 £80 
teow Urieans | 82,160 12,700) 14,246 109.106] 138,825) 55,936) 62,736) 250,907 
es said ‘ecdcesh cobctel abonedl’ ‘caiees F038) .ccccc] —secnee 7,0% 
Pensacola... | 6876) ...00.| sees. 6,376] 6,874] ..00-. 1,580| 7,983 
gavannah.... | 84,404) ......] recess 84,494] 41.201] 5,150) 94,510) 140,911 
Sraneswick... | 7,088) ..... - 7,088 FIG: sisse dl |: Sedece 7,038 
tharieston. 6,527 1¢,150, 22,677} 86,140) ...... 16,350) 53,000 

Outta. 4 AE cosgesk iisaci ek ilétien +) <2 +h. ehebod on ose 
Wilminaton...| 6,074) ...... 10,000] 16,074] 28,197] ...... 63,301} 81,498 
WOPTOIR...... | cseee] soccer] cocccc| coccess|  ceseee| coocee| cove co] — eeonee 
UNE TOE d  woccnel. accenal 5%) enema My c-ckl dined 4 
New York. 14,487] .eccoe 4,047] 18.514) 85,744] 1,553} 28,170] 65,776 
soston 8818} ...... J #318] 48,646} ...... 32} 48,558 
saitimore 1,000) ...... 1,850). 3,319] 30,601 8,689] 14,280 
Philadeiphia. | ..ceoe|  o ever ose | eeccce eecese eesece eseeee 
8D Fran. BO..) .cccee| sscoee] secres] sevees moeendl ssnndedh. -econedh (edeur ° 
Total...... 94980 12,700 60.855/263 49] 401,575] 68.380| 267,193) 732,168 
Total, 1899.. | 45,079 16 264! 8,0081190 8%6 842,474 104,428! $20,808! 771,200 
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bove exports, our telegrams to-night aisc 
eens tenowing ser ses of cotton on shipboard, not 
erred, at the 









































— named, We add — — fos 
which are —— for our special use by Messrs 
somtert & Barrows. Pr uce Exchange Building. 
ON SHIPBOARD, NOT ae FOR— Leavin 
Other | Coasi ai . 
Prance.|Foreign| wise, | Totat. 
11 494| 22,884| 342| 50919| 114,174 
17,484| 4, 91| None.| 57,7289| 470°3 
1'477| 1>,420| 2,000| 28,297] 67,412 
None.| 2,+ %| None, 8,373 8 24 
None.| [,' Nune.| 10,'00 8 037 
None.| None. | 15,000 5,000 9.446 
None. | 11, None. 600 37,287 
None.| 8 None.| 22,000| 31,°32 
80,465 | 62,468 | 17,842 | 197,978 | 328,666 
Total | $8.9°8 | 43,331 | 92.206] 11,191 | 215,636| 574,194 
Total 1898. : 1$1288 33,384 |108,179| 20,084 | 802'902| 498,120 
Specu'ation in cotton for fature delivery has been more ac 


. At the opening of the week the feature was predicted 
jel in the Sou amedt. This, coupled with an expected 
bullish Boreau report, brought shorts into the market 
as free buyers 10 cover contracts, and prices for 
all options advarced to above i1(c. per pound. 
The predicted frosts failed to materialize, but as the 
trade generally expected that the Bureau report would 
show an average condition of not better than 62, and possibly 
60, little of the advance was lost. On Wednesday at roon 
the Bureau repo’t was issued. During the morning trading 
prices showed a sagging tendency, reflscting weaker foreigo 
advices. The Bureau report made the average condition 67, or 5 
per cent better than was generally expected; in fact, it took 
the entire trade by suprise, and immediately following i's 

ublication prices declined equal toabout $100 per bale. 
Sonsidering the incr:as-d screage over last year and the 
average condition being 4 6 per cent better than reported for 
October 1 a year ago, the trade calculates that the pre s-nt 
crop will reach »t least 19.01.0000 bales. Thursday the ad- 
vices from the English markets came decidedly weaker, shuw- 
ing the effect of tue more favorable Bureau report than 
expected, and large exports of cotton from the Southern 
ports tothe United Kingdom, Reflecting the weaker for- 
eign advices the local market opened lower, but during the 
day buying by shorts to cover contracts turned the market 
firmer and the loss was recovered. Today there was an 
easier market. The ovening was at a fairly sharp de 
cline, refil-cting unexpectedly weaker foreign advices, 
Moderate buying then steadied the market, but dur- 
ing the day the large crep movement for the week and 
favorable weather South prompted renewed selling, and prices 
again sagged, The close was steady at a net loss for the day 
of 21@35 points. Co*ton on the spot has been easier, closing 
at 10 7 16c. for m ddling uplands. 

On the basis of the rates on and off middling as established 
by the Revision Committee, the prices for a few of the 
grades would be as foliows: 









































UPLANDS. Sat. | Mon|Tues| Wed! Th. | Fri. 
Good Ordinary.............-0-. 918;¢| 915,,| 916,¢) 9% 93s 
Low Middling...............22.|107."|109,4 |109,2°110% |10% [10 

Lian gieeenind mainaereesnniel kD 101 10116 1076 
RTE 113 ¢ |L15;¢ [115 ¢ |114g [11 10% 
Middling Fair............ ..... 11% |11% [11% 111%» |117¢ [11316 

GULF. Sat. | Mon|Tues| Wed| Th. | Fri. 
G00d Ordinary.....00--s000-<0-/10!g |103+4 [10314 |10 9% | 9 
Low Middling).oo2ocoo-22 [tote |1ordrgl 1018, (10% 120i foe 
| op palappean ll'e j11% |11% /LBli6s (10'5.¢/10'416 
Good eocenan cocnesces [L474 [11% @ (159.6 [Ld Lily jdt 
Middling Fair % \12 112 |1228,,|1111,9/117)4 

Mon|Tues| Wed| Th. | Fri. 
9% | 9 9714 | 951g | OI 

109%, |10%¢ [to%" fron’ ro 
10% [10% |109.. /107,. |103), 
1L JL —-[1018,9|1011 6 10746 




















The quotations for middling upiand at New York on 
Oct. 12 for each of the past 82 years have been as follows 
































1900....6.107;¢ | 1892....¢. 81. | 1884....6.10 1876....6.101536 
1899..0000 734 | 189L..c00e 8123, | 1883.....010% | 1875...0.13% 
1898 ..0000 $3 | 1890......10% | 1882... 1874...2..)5%8 
1897...... 633 | 1 eween. 105g =| 18 1%¢ | 1873..... 1848 
1 « 715ig/ 1 ae 9136) 18 eons ll5.g | 1872...0. 19% 
wesee 1887...n0. 9716 | 1879 Ff 1871..... 20 
6lig | 1886...... +t 1878. 1870 000. 15% 
1893...... 898 |1885...... 91 16 | 187° 1869......26% 











MAREET AND SALES, 

The total sales of cotton on the spot each day during the 
week are indicated in the following statement, For the 
convenience of the reader we also add columns which show 


ata glance how the market for spots and futures closed or 
same days. 


























Seon Mar F TORES Sales OF SPOT & UOONTHA: . 
LOSED. Ez- Oon- | Oon- 

CLOSED. | port. | sump.| tract, | Tota 

Saturday ..\@teady at %% ad.. Steady ...... 431} 405) ....| 886 

Monday....|Quiet at 4. adv... steady édeqee sitiny 35 hans 36 

Puesday...\Quiet ©. .. BY ..cn00 odes 101 none 101 
don at ry feo .|8teady ...... aeeape Be vhead ae 

--|yalet at 1g de0../Very steady. wade 188 aeee 188 

Friday .....| Qaiet at % oe we ghade i 65)... 65 

Total..... ~-+.++--secone! 431) 795) ....| 1,226 




















UTURES.—Lhe highest, lowest and closing prices of 
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THE VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON to-night, ay made up D 
sable and telegraph, is as follows, Continental stocks, as we 
as those for Great Britain and the afloat, are this week’s re- 
urns, and consequently all European figures are brought down 
to Thursday evening. But to make the total the complete 

















figures for to-night (Oct. 12), we add the item of ——— rom 
the United States, incluaing in it the exports of Friday only, 

1900. 1899. 1898. 1897. 
stock at Laverpool......bales. 148,000 723,000 545,000 261,000 
Stock at London.........00.... 16,000 8,000 3,000 4,000 
Total Great Britain stock. 167,000 726.000 5.8,000 205,000 
stock at Hamborg............. 15,000 27,000 17,000 11,000 
3tock at Bremen ........ .«c«0« 000 104,000 48,000 39,000 
sagan 2,000 1,000 1,000 
200 200 200 100 
4,000 3,000 8,000 6,000 
35,000 124,000 83,000 44,000 
2,000 5,000 4,000 4,000 
14,000 64,000 31,000 ,000 
4,000 11.000 2',000 8.0 0 

8,000 12.000 20,000 : 

97,200 354200 233,20 157,100 








Tetal wenepens stocks.... 
india cotton afloat for Europe 
amer. — afioat for E’ro 
3 United States ports... 


wns.. 303,863 5 4,436 
4 ,745 32°98 


261,200 1,080,200 
9,000 8,000 
5.9000 476,000 
16,000 32,000 
521,€44 783.830 
390,819 
541,087 19,097 
Total visible supply.......1,727,457 2,912 944 2,560,128 1,896,7 80 

Of the above, totals of American and other descriptions are as follows: 
-eoeeDales. 91,000 666,000 471,000 
4,000 303,000 172,000 

- 529,000 476,000 485,000 
nosenidiaii e 521,544 78 830 801,022 
stocks. 303,868 624.436 3#0~='9 
exportseto-day.. 4°,°45 32598 54,087 19 097 


Total American............ 1,570,207 2.791.764 2,373.928 1,738,680 
Bast Indian, Brasil, dc 









> 
> 
Pre oe 4 
] 















’ -. 
LAVerpool stOCk.....0..<.-.0002 57,000 57,000 74,000 79,000 
London stock.... ..... doses ona rs 6,000 3.000 3,000 4, 
Oontinental stocks. 51,200 61,200 47,100 
(india afioat for Europe . 000 8,090 29.000 9,000 
A ids 32,000 19 000 24,000 








- 157,210 i51,200 16200 168,100 
- 1,570,257 2,791,764 2,373 9/8 1,733,680 
+veeeeed, 727,457 2,942,964 2,560,128 1,896,780 

Middling yonene, v 6 379 1, Bq, 32 


1... d. f 
Middling Upland, New York.. 107;¢0. 73 5383. 
Egypt Brown, Liverpool 71%, 4. 61¢ed. 
Peruv. Rough Good,Liverpool 77: ¢d. 
Broach Fine, Li B.cnscns 619d. 4d 35460, 3% 
Tinnevelly Good, Liverpool... 559d. 3%d. 3ij¢1.  315,,.d. 


Ge The im: into Continental ports the past week have 
been 60,000 ag “a -" 
dicate a decrease in the cotton in 


The above in 
‘ght to-night of 1,215,507 bales as compared with the same 
, & loss of 882,671 bales from the corresponding 





iate of 1 
date of 1898 and a decline ot 169,323 bales from 1897, 
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AT THE INTERIOR Towns the movement—that is the receipts 
ber 1, the shipments for the 
and the same items for the 

t out tail below. 
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This year’s figures estimated. 

OVERLAND MOVEMENT FOR THE WEEK AND SINCE SEPT. 1.— 
‘We give below a statement showing the overland movement 
for the week and since og as made up from telegraphic 
reports Friday night. results for the week en 
Oct. 12 and since Sept. 1 in the last two years are as follows. 


1900. 








October 12. 


Week. soe. Bept, 1.- 





76,989 
26 237 
1,149 


61,865 


Bt. LOUIE recce cons ence neces 
17,746 
862 


Vis OaiT0..ccce cone. conse. sece= 
Via Paducah... 2.00. ceves coe 
Via Rock Island........... e«.«- 
Via Louis 


bt 
Via Cincinnati...... .... e-- cee 
Via other routes, 


Total overlani. .... .«.. 


Deduct z 
to MN. Y., Boston, &.. 
Between interior towns........ 
Inland, &c., from South.,....-... 
Totalto be deducted.... ...- 


Leaving tota) net overland*.. 
* Including movement by rail to Canada. 

The eg a bg + that the week’s net overland movement 
‘this year n 35,131 bales, against 49,802 bales for the 
“week in 1899, and that for the season to date the aggregate net 

overland exhibits a decrease from a year ago of 56,781 bales. 


1900. 1899. 





“11,308| 38,464 
49,802) 130,313 














In Bight and Spinners’ 
ee Week. | gept, 1.| Week. | sept. 1. 


to Oot. 12.....-.|329,121)1,226,995/257,925/ 1,282,808 
to Oct. 12 % 35,131 ets 49,202) 130,313 
28,000} 16s, 28,000) 173,000 





‘Beceipte at 
Ret over) 

«Southern consumption to Oct. 12. 

Total marketed.......... ao eee-/892,252|1,468,577/835,737/1,585,621 


259,241 281,153 


Interior stocks in excess. 81,475 78,626 


Came into sight during week.|/473,727 ooe--- 414,363 
Total in sight Oct. 5 tpabhepscan: wcewes(1,727,818| scone. [1,866,774 


‘Sorth’n spinners tak’gs to Oct. 12! 74,135) 158,757 a eae 


WEATHER REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH.—Telegraphic advices 
to us this evening from the South indicate that rain has 
fallen in most sections the past week, interrupting to a ma- 
terial extent the work of gathering the crop, The tempera- 
ture has been lower. Reports as to the crop from many of 
our correspondents continue seemingly of an unfavorable 
character. From Helena, Arkansas, we are advised that the 
crop is turning out shorter than heretofore expected, while 
Meridian, Miss., says the yield will be fifty per cent less than 


























last year. and that some planters have finished picking, 

me ea of Alabama there are complaints Pe Fg 
worms and caterpillars and seed sprouting in the bolls, The 
marketing of cotton has made excellent progress, 

Galveston, Texas.—We have had rain on two days of the 
week, The precipitation reached fifty-four hundredths of 
-, wy 5 The thermometer has ranged from 60 to 90, aver- 
aging 75. 

Brenham, Texas.—We have had light rain on one day of 
the week, the precipitation reaching two hundredths of an 
inch. The thermometer has averaged 72, the highest being 
93 and the lowest 50. 

Cuero, Texas.—There has been rain on two days of the 
week, the rainfall being seventeen hundredths of an inch, 
The thermometer has ranged from 46 to 92, averaging 69, 

Dallas, Texas.—The weather has been dry all the week. 
Average thermometer 67, highest 90 and lowest 44, 

Huntsville, Texas.— We have had no rain during the week. 
The thermometer has averaged 70, ranging from 50 to 90, 

Longview, Texas.—There has been rain on one day of the 
week, the rainfall being two hundredths of an inch. The 
thermometer has ranged from 48 to 91, averaging 65, 

Temple, Texas,—We have had no rain the past week. The 
thermometer has averaged 66, the highest being 91 and the 
lowest 46. 

Mw Orleans, Louisiana.—It has rained on three days of 
the week, The precipitation reached one inch and fifty hun- 
dredths. The thermometer has averaged 69. 

Shreveport, Louisiana,—There has m rain on one day 
during the week, the rainfall being one hundredth of an 
inch. Average thermometer 68, highest 89, lowest 49, 

Columbus, Mississippi.—Picking has been retarded by bad 
weather. We have rain during the week to the extent 
of four inches and twenty-two hundredths, on five days, 
The thermometer has averaged 78, the highest being 88 and 
the lowest 48. 

Leland, Mississippi.—Dry weather has caused rot. The 
average yield is only eight grown bolle tothe stalk. There 
has been rain during the week, the precipitation being eighty- 
one hundredths of an inch, The thermometer has aver- 


3 ag-d 67 4, ranging from 45 to 89. 


Vicksburg, Mississippi.—The week’s rainfall has been one 
inch and twenty-nine hundredths, on three days. The ther- 
mometer has ranged from 46 to 81, averaging 66, 

Meridian, ae planters have finished pick- 
ing and have sold all their cotton. The yield in this section 
will be fifty per cent less than last year and the crop will soon 
all “4 marketed. It has rained heaviiy on three days of the 
week. 

Little Rock, Arkansas.—T he State report for the week end- 
ed Monday indicated that cotton was nearly all open in most 
sections, the general outlook being for slightly over a half 
crop. Locally the crop is turning out a little better than ex- 
pected. We have had rain on two days of the past week,'to 
the extent of forty-eight hundredths of aninch. The ther- 
ya has averaged 65, the highest being 84 and the low- 
est 47. 

Helena, Arkansas.—As picking progresses the shortage in 
the crop becomes more apparent. In fact the yield promises 
to be even less than heretofore expected. Wet weather has 
interfered comewhat with gathering. We have had rain on 
four days of the week, the precipitation being one inch and 


0 | twenty-two hundredths, and there are indications of more, 


The thermometer bas averaged 65'3, ranging from 46 to 84. 

Memphis, Tennessee.— Wet weather is interfering with 
picking. We have had rain on two days during the week 
and rain is now falling. The rainfall reached one inch an 
twenty-two hundredths. The thermometer has ranged from 
46 to &2°3, averaging 63°6. 

Nashville, Tennessee.—The weather has been unfavorable 
for gathering the crop. We have had rain the past week, to 
the extent of two inches and sixty one hundredths. Aver- 
age thermometer 60, highest 82 and lowest 48. 

Mobile, Alabama.—Reports indicate damage to the crop by 
worme, and there are some complaints of seed sprouting in 
the open bolls. Picking has been interrupted by wet weather. 
We have had rain on six days of the past week, to the extent 
of three inches and forty hundreaths. The thermometer 
has averaged 71, the highest being 82 and the lowest 54. 

Montgomery, Alabama.—There has been rain on two days 
during the week, the rainfall reaching one inch and twenty- 
two hundredths. The thermometer has averaged 70, rang- 
ing from 55 to 85. 

Selma, Alabama.—The crop is moving freely, There is n0 
improvement in the outlook in this section, In fact late 
cotton has been destroyed by caterpillars, and in many helds 
there is nothing left to gather. It has rained here on four 
days during the week, the precipitation being two inchesand 
ne ee Average thermometer 70, highest and 88 

owest 49. 

Madison, Florida.—There has been rain on three days of 
the week, to the extent of one inch and thirty bundredths, 
The thermometer has averaged 76, the highest being 87 and 
the lowest 64. f 

Savannah, Georgia.—There has been rain on five days 0 
the week, to the extent of seventy-nine hundredths of r 
tnob. The thermometer has averaged 74, ranging from 
Augusta, Georgia.—Rain has fallen on four days of the 
week, to the extent of one inch and fifty-five hundredths. 
The thermometer has ranged from 54 to 85, averaging 70. 
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South .—We have had rain on three 
gg Soreg. the week, tbe precipitation reaching seventy 
hundredths of aninch. Average t ermometer 72, highest 82 
apd lowest 59, 

h Carolina.—There has been rain on two 
upep her to the extent of twenty-eight hundredths 
ofaninch. The thermometer has averaged 71, the highest 
being 89 and the lowest 50. . 

Greenuood, South Carolina.—It. has rained on two days o 
the week, the rainfall being two inches. Average thermom- 
eter 68. ranging from 61 to 75. 

Texas WEEKLY ReEPorT.—The State report on cotton for 
the week ended Monday, Oct. 8, was in part as follows: 


1 advanced for this season of the year. Cotton has 
mm Nakagea = low land along the rivers over Central and North 
Texas by the recent overflows. The correspondent at Grayrock states 
that the army worms are evening oy cotton; other cotton pests 
are reported from some sections. tton is better in some localities 
than anticipated, but the crop is almvst a total failure in many places. 
The yield of cotton as a whole will be considerably below an average. 
It is believed that picking wil be completed earlier than usual, not- 
withstanding the crop is from two to three weeks late. 


ESTER MARKET.— Our report received by cable 
wonight | from Manchester states that the market is quiet 
for yarns and easy for ee Spinners are considered 
to be wrll under contract. le give tbe prices for t»-day 
below and leave those for previous weeks of this and last 


year for comparison. 























1900. 1899. 

lbs. Shirt-| Cott’n 8% lbs. Shirt-| Oott’n 

32s Oop. ay samemneet Mid. | 328 Oop. lings, common| Mid. 
Twist. to finest. | Uplds t. to finest. | Upids 
«tae @ Ole tA 4 e641 fe 
09% |5 4199711 | 69 [6 @6% 4 6 @7 8 | 3% 

“ W188 @ 16% (5 10308 6 | 759 |6 26% |4 6 @7 3 3916 
# 219% 9104|5 9 @8 449] 613;,/611,.@61 4 6 @7 3 | 3% 

© 2819% 010415 9 @8 4'9| 65, |65.g07% |4 8 @7 4's) 32%g0 

Oct. 59% @ 0485 8 @8 3 | 61. \6%16@7% [4 9 @7 & | B3la9 
*'12\815 429% 5 61998 1%] 6  |67%.07% |4 9 @7 6 | 3% 








THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT'S REPORT FOR OCTOBER.— 
The Agricultu:al Department’s report on cotton for October,1 
is given below: 

The monthly report of the Statistician of the Department of Agri 
culture chews ihe. average condition of cotton on October | to have. 
been 67, as compared with 68°2 last month, 62°4 on October 1, 1899, 
75°4 at the corresponding date in 1898, and 71°6, the mean of the Oo - 
tober averages of the last 10 years. Withthe exception of North Car 
olina and Tennessee, where there is no appreciable change in the 
condition of the crop, there has been a decline during September 
throughout the whole of the cotton States east of the Mississippi 
River. This decline amounts to 2 points in Virginia, Georgia and 
Alabama, 3 points in South Carolina, 4 in Mississippi and 8 in Flor- 
ida. Louisiana aleo shows a decline of 4 points. On the other hand, 
there has been sufficient improvement in Northern Texas to make the 
general average of that State 1 point higher than last month, and 
here is also un improvement of 1 point in Oklahoma, 5 p ints in 
Indian Territory and 4 points in Missouri, the crop in Arkansas about 
holding its own. 


The averages for the different States are as follows: 





Virginia ........... - 71] Alabama........... - 62 | Tennessee.......... 64 
North Carolina..... 64 | Mississippl.......-.. 56 | Missouri........... 68 
South Carolina..... 57 | Louisiana .......... 66 | Oklahoma.......... 79 
Georgia...........06 OT | TOMBS. cnocecacsvse 78 | Indian Territory... 77 
ES 6: | Arkansas.......... - 65 


A special report on the effects of the recent storm on agriculture in 
Southern Texas will be issued in a few days. All counties in Texas 
are, however, included in the present report. 

SHIPPING NEWs.—As snown on a previous page, the 
exports of cotton from the United States the past week have 
reached 268,494 bales, The shipments in detail, as made up 
from mail and telegraphic returns, are as follows: PCa 

‘ola es. 


New Yor«—To Liverpool, per steamers Caledonian, 1,369.... 





PORTING; SORIG Slinie shen obs. vepescdce cndevetche ousanve io 11,779 
To Hull, per steamers Colorado, 713....Consuelo, 1,975. 

s To Bremen. per steamer Lahn, 150..... -. -...-.-----+--0-08 
To Hamburg, per steamers Belgravia, 910....Pennsyiva- 

Mi TES ..c. SONU, BOO ihic peduesssyseses” | | Ledécowspese 1,541 
To Antwerp, per steamers British Prince, 1,382....80uth- 

wark, 202 .......... ry Diah te coven (veikeegetnantey 1,584 
To Genoa, per steamers Ems, 175....Tartar Prince, 197... 372 
To Naples, per steamers Ems, 300.... Tartar Prince, 100... 400 

Naw OB.eaNS- To Liv rpool Oct. 6—Steamer Barbadian, 
8,160....Oct. 9 Steamers American, 17,000; European, 

23,000... Oct.10 Steamer Collegian, }7,400....O0ct. 11— 

Steamer Cuban, 6,000....0ct. 12—Steamer Yucatan, 

ST vitins ah veinannovenbots ebedeependiienenasneveccocn ehecthh 75,160 
To Manchester—Oct. 10—Steamer Manchester Importer, weed 
To Havre Oct.6 Steamer Elewick Park, 8,400....Oct. 11 

—Steamer Moorish Prince, 4,300. . ......... pivahddadondm - 12,700 
To Bremen—Vct 12—8team r Oardiff, 5,173......... 5,173 


To Antwerp - Oct. 10 - Steamer Paddington, 300.. 
To Copenhagen—Oct. 6—Steamer Texas, :,200.... 2,200 
To Genoa—Oct. 10 Steamer Otanez, 6,573 ........ - 6,573 
GaALvVgsTon—To Liverpool—Oct. 9 Steamers Benedict. 6,129; 
Induna, 12.035 . Oot. 10—Steamer Wanderer, 9,939... 28,103 
To Manche-ter—Oct. 10 Steamer Telesfora, 9,338......... 9,338 
To Antwerp—Oct. 10—Steamer Hornby Castle, 5,062 ..... x 
PENSACOLA—To Liverpool -Oct. 10—Steamer Francisco, 6,376 6,376 
S8aVaNNAH—ToLiverpool—Oct. 10—Steamers Jessie, 6.7 
Oct. 6—Steamer Eltie, 5,301....0ct. 10—Steamer Dean, 
3,650....Q0t. 11—Steamer Orathorne, 7,351......-... «nese 23,089 
To Manchester—Oct. 5—Steamer Ettrickdale, 11,605...... 11,405 
BRUNSWICK—To Liverpool—Oct. 6—Steam 7,083 
OHABLESTON—To Manchester—Oct. 12—Steamer Hardanger, 
6,447 upland and 80 Sea [sland........... ..  ..s.---se00s 6,527 
To Bremen—Oct 6—Steamer Romadalen, 7,200....Oct. 9— 
Steamer Eskside, 8 950.............ccccee _ censecneseee 16,1°0 
@TON—To Queenstown—Oct.9--Steamer Oaklands,6,074 6,074 
To Bremen—Oc . 11—Steamer Betlerby, 10,0v0. ..... «deans - 10,000 
Bostox--To Liv —Oct. 5—Steamer sachem, 1,828; Tur- 
coman, 3,183....Oct. 9—Steamer New England, 3,307. 98,318 
BALTIMORE—To Liverpool—Oct. 3—Steamer Vedamore, 1,999 1,999 
To Hamburg—Oct. 4—Steamer Bengalia, 1,350.........- --- 1,850 


PD ncccctia bois dendnots piebisbone ecbecsveeunnconcaccscess soseesPOEUe 





er Incemore, 7,083. 









































LIVERPOOL.—By cable from igs we have the follow- 
ing statement of week’s sales, ks, &c., at that port, 
Sept, 21.| Sept.28 | Oct.7. | Oct. 12; 
Sales of the week.......bales.| 25,000} 17,000) 34,990] 36,000 
Of which exporters took...| | 2,200 800| 31330] 2,200 
Of which speculators took. 400 200 570 500 
Sales American...........----| 18,000} 12,000} 28,270) 29,000 
Actual issimnentibecn 6,000 2,000 4,6 8,000 
Forwarded.........-.2--------| _ 27,000} 2,000} 34,360] 45,000 
Total stock—Estimated.......| 162,000] 180,¢ 171,680] 148, 
Of which American—Est’d.| 105, 123, 114,570] 91,000 
rt of the week 25,000} 45,¢ 29,748 5, 
Of which American... 13, 36,C 19,934] 19,000 
Amount afloat.......... . 59, 63,000} 110,000] 276,000 
Of which American...... etal 404 49, 97,000) 256,000 












































The tone of the Liverpool market for ts and futures 
each day of the week ending Oct. 12 and the daily closing 
prices of spot cotton, have been as follows. 





Spot. Sat’day. | Monday.| Puesday.| Wed’day.| Thursd’y| Friday. 





Market, uiet and] Moderate Moderate | M 
Quiet. |° firm. Quiet. | ‘demand. nnn 








1:45 P.M. demand. demand. 

Mid. Upl’ds.| 61359 61339 61339 633 th 6 

Sales........| 4,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 5,000 

Spec. & exp. 2v0 500 500 500 500 500 
Futures. 


ket, gut Steady atiBr’ly st’dy|Steady at} Irreg. at | Irreg. at 
Mar jet. |2-64 @ 3-64/1-64 @ 8-64| partially |8-c1@10-H4 partial 
1:45 P.M. advance. | advance. | 1-64 adv. | decline. “64 adv. 











Market, Quiet. Very y oy Hasy. 


uiet but 
4P. M. steady. Steady, yn 














The prices of futures at Liverpool for each day are given 
below, Prices are on the basis of Uplands, Low Middling 









































clause, unless otherwise stated. 
The prices are given in and G4ths. Thus: 5 63 means 

5 Sead. and 6 01 means 6 1-64d. 
Sat. Mon, | Tues. | Wed. |Thurs,.| Fri, 
Oct. 6. | Oct. 8. | Oct.9. | Oct. 10. | Oct. 11. | Oct. 12, 
121g) 1 |1:45) 4 [1:45) 4 |1:45/ 4 |1:45{ 4 |1:45) 4 
P. M.|P. M./P. M.|P. M.|P. M.|P.M./P. M.|P. M.|P. M.|P. M.|P, M.|P, M, 
a, | d. | 4. | 4. |. | a. | a. | a. | a. | a. | a. | @, 
Oct ober...../5 60/5 58/5 61/5 63/5 62/5 62/5 58/5 56/5 42/5 4115 36/5 40 
Ooct.-Nov..../5 44/5 40/5 44/5 46/5 44/5 45/5 43/5 42) 5 29/5 80/5 25/5 27 
Nov.-Dee ...|5 36/5 35/5 38/5 40/5 39/5 40/5 38/5 37/5 24|5 25/5 20/5 22 
-Jan....|5 33/5 32/5 35/5 38/5 36/5 37/5 35/5 34.5 21/5 22/5 17/5 19 
an.-Feb..../5 30/4 29/5 32/5 35/5 «3/5 34/5 33/5 41/5 9/5 19/5 14/5 16 
Feb.-Mch .../5 28/5 26/5 30/5 33/5 31 5 82/5 31/5 29/5°16/5 17/5 12/5 14 
Moh,-April../5 265 2415 28/5 30/5 28/5 2915 28/5 27/5 14/5 15/5 10/5 12 
April-May |5 25/5 23/5 27/5 29/5 27/5 28/5 '7/5 26/5 13/5 14|5 09.5 11 
May- Inne, 5 22/5 225 2515 28/5 26|5 27/5 26 5 24 5 12 5 12/5 085 10 
June-July...|5 20/5 20/5 23/5 26/5 25/5 25/5 24/5 23/5 105 11/5 07/5 08 
July Aug....|5 20/5 18|5 21/5 24/5 235 23/5 22\5 21 5 03/5 09/5 05 5 07 
Aug.-Sept...| .. -./5 11/5 15/5 17/5 1615 17/5 16.5 1515 02 5 03/4 68 5 O1 

26 J 
BREADSTUFFS. 


Fripay, Oct. 12, 1900, 

An easier market for the grain has been reflected in a dull, 
dragging market for wheat flour. In some instances mills 
have lowered their limits, but the lower prices named have 
failed to stimulate the demand. Locally buyers have been 
indifferent, making low bids and keeping their purchases 
close to their immediate requirements, Toe export demand 
also has been quiet. City mills have been quiet and easier. 
Rye flour bas continued in light supply. The demand has 
been very moderate, but prices have held firm. Corn meal 
_ had only a jobbing sale and prices have been barely main- 

ined. 

Comparatively little speculative interest has been shown in 
wheat for future delivery, ana there has been a gradual sag- 
ging of values. Weather conditions in the Northwest have 
been more favorable, and there has been a freer m vement of 
the spring-wheat crop. The European advices have reported 
quiet and declining markets, inflaenced by the tame advices 
from the United States markets and also by favorable cro 
news from Argentine. During the latter part of the we 
there were rumors of damage to the Argentine crop by frost, 
which, temporarily, had a strengthening influence. Sub- 
sequently, however, these reports were denied. The statistical 
position has continued a factor against bull speculation. The 
United States visible supply as reported Monday showed an 
unexpected small decrease, but this was offset by the large 
world’s shipments, those from Russia er exceptionally 
heavy. The Bureau report issued on the 10th inst, indicates 
a crop of 508,738,000, or a decrease of about 40,000,000 bush- 
els from last year. Business in the spot market has been less 
active, as exporters have been only limited buyers; prices 
have declined with futures. Today the makes opened 
slightly easier, Line tg larger A:gentine shipments and 
weaker foreign advices, but during tne day turned firmer on 
buying, largely by shorts to cover contracts, stimulated by a 
more active demand, The spot market was more active and 
firmer. The sales for export at the seaboard were: 160,000 
bushels, with rumors of 500,000 bushels sold in the interior 
markets. 

DAILY CLOSING PRIOES OF NO. 3 RED WINTER IN NEW YORK. 
(aieh wheat f. 0. b S2% Bim ‘Bon Bor Role 8053 
Oct. delivery inelev...... 81 80° 79% 78% 78% 78% 
Dec. delivery in elev..... 8393 82% 815% 8l¥¢ 80% 8lle 

84 Hh 


March deliv in elev.. &649 8543 84%  S4% 
May delivery in elev..... 8648 85% 84% 84% 83% 84 
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DAILY CLOSING PRIOES OF NO. 3 SPRING IN CHICAGO, 


Bat. on Tues. Wed. Fri. 

Qu: delivery in elev...... 787 75% 751 745 ‘Th% 
. delivery in elev..... 77 76 76 75% 76 

Deo. delivery in elev..... 77% EL 77 - 76% ‘76 76% 


Indian corn futures have been quiet, Prices have shown 
geome irregularity. The near-by deliveries have been firmer. 
There has appeared to be a scattered outstanding short in- 
terest, with sellers indifferent. Despite fair receipts there 
has been no a jable increase in the available supply, 
owing to a continued good export demand; consequently 
nervoussborts have been buyers to cover ‘0 tracts, Tne more 
distant months have held about steady. ‘The Bureau report. 
iesned on the 10th inst., had a sustaining influence, It 
showed a decrease in the average condition during the 
month of September of 2°4 per cent, and indicated a yield 
of 1,957,550,000 bushels. The spot market has weakened 
slightly, and at the lower basis of values exporters have 
continned free buyers. To-day there was a firmer market 
in sympathy with advance in wheat values. Speculation 
was quiet. The spot market was fairly active. The sales 
for export here and at outvorts were 450 000 bushels. 

DAILY CLOSING PRIOES OF NO. 2 MIXED CORN IN NEW YORK. 


Sat. Tues, Wed. Thurs. 
Cash corn f. 0. D.......0. ag 48% 485 48 48 48% 
Oct. delivery in elev..... 461g 465% 46% 46% 46 467, 
Dec. delivery in elev..... 4218 4219 42% 42 42 42 
May delivery in elev.... 41% 414 41% 41% 41% 41% 





2 MIXED CORN IN CHIOAGO. 


Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri 
ery in Vinee 40'9 411g 41 40%, 4053 41% 
Nov delivery in elev..... 373% 37% 8714 37% =§37%3 38% 
Dec. delivery in elev..... 34% 353g 347% 834% 34% 35% 


{ Oats for future delivery at the Western market have been 

uiet, and there bas bren a fractional decline in prices. 
There has continued a full average movement of the oem 
with the demand fairly full. Supplies in sight are gradually 
increasing. the visible supply as last reported showing an in- 
crease of 594.0°0 bushels) The Bureau report indicated a 
crop of 810,122,009 busbels, against 777.280,0 0 the indica 
tions on Sept. 1. Locally there has been a moderately active 
market at about steady prices. To-day the market was quiet 
but steady. The spot market was steady with sales for ex- 


The iminary estimate of the d per acre of is 15°1 bushels ' 
= { bushel sR yeue, 18d basdele ta 1600 a, 


86 compared with 14°4 8 last year, 
Sy ey average of 14 busheis. fhe for quality is 92, 


90 last year in Cs) is 24, 
er +, against «3,961,741 bushels in 1899 and 15,659,522 bushels in 
bad i. 


The a condition of buck wheat on October 1 was 72:8, as com 


pared with 60°5 last month, 70°. on Oo:nber 1, 1499, 76°2 at the cor. 
for 


responding ate in 1898 and *2:2 the mean of the October ave 
the last tend ears. re been a decline during the month in New 
York and Pennsylvauia, the Staves of principal production, of 19 
Pp.inte and 8 points espectively. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 
New Yorg, Frivay., P. M., Oct. 12, 1909, 

There has been little alteration in the general character of 
the market for cotton goods this week. The demand has not 
expanded beyond present requi ements to any - xtent in ata 
pie lines. Nor have sel ers veen any more disposed to a 
orders for forward delivery. The volume of businas 
prog: ees is sufficient, however, to keep stocks in a strait. 
ened condition and to cause sellers in a number of instances 
to name still higher prices than before. Print cloths, which 
were advanced l{c, this week, are an instance of a rising 
market with a limited business doing Although raw ma. 


Fr. | ¢ rial is a strong incentive to mavufa:turers to put up the 


p'ice of their merchandise, and although some of them have 


5, | undoub'edly gone to a limit beyond what buyers will 


ry 

as yet, still inside market coniitions are on the side of wil 
ers and euch as to fairly warrant at least a maintenance of 
values until such time as the spring requirements shou'd de- 
maud fuller attention, or, what is considered about the same 
thing, until after the elections. The Fall River mills are 
now turning out close to full proiuctior, but the curtail. 
ment in the South is still extensive. The woolen goods 
division con‘inues dull. In silkethe chief feature has been 
an auction sale of about 9,000 pieves, va'ue about $350,000, 
— was well attended and fairly successful on staple 
ines. 

DomEsTio Cotton Goops.—The exports of cotton goods 
from this port for the week ending Oct. 8 were 2,6% 
packages, valued at $162,052, their destination being to the 
pointes specified in the tables helow - 
































port of 50 0° bushels, oe cere a 1900. 1899. 
DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF OATS IX NEW YORK. ods 
0. 2 mixed in elev...... @ | EES 
Ho. 2 white in elev...... 7% 27% 27% 27% 27% 27%9| Other on sadneneane 1 % et 4 mit 
DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF NO. 2 MIXED OATS IN CHICAGO, ORING..0. veccac cece cocesccce:| ooee-- 140,445 | ...... 185,214 
Sat. Mon. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 10,584 | ...... 2,040 
Oct delivery in elev...... 2438 22% 22 21% 2133 215 25,441 100} 37.318 
Nov. delivery in elev.... 22% 2233 22% 21% 21% 21% 53 £0} 12,905 
Dee. delivery in elev..... 22% #j%22% #%22¥g 22% 22% 22% erred ¢7 ; ae 
Rye has bern quiet but steady. Barley bas held steady for 30433 as 3 
. 4, 4, 
APreae, 0 hae Seen. coete fe Soong oe Seber Geesiiser | 8] eave | tea] Pets 
FLOUR. © eee cece cone cece sees 9 > ’ P 
Fine... — 30 22 Pa winter ...88 75 a 15 Total 2,626| 259,214 1,756 | 316,267 
_.... min pet ; The value of the New York fort 
No. 2...... 255 @2 eflour rfine 23 75 6 value of the New York e: rta for the year to date has 
Extra, No. | ga ; 50 93 90 Buckwheat flo ongs WO alee — ed al ne 8 — grenyee in cee f late 
Clears...........0- rm meal— n bleac! cottons business his been fuller than o 
Siralgnte iw oe oe te | pamtarn ote----- 235. 5“ | wih 4c. advance in such medium grade tickets as Ho 
(Wheat fiour in sacks sells at prices below those for barrels.) Biack tone, G>ld Medal, etc. The finer grades are firm 





-) ; 
bem wi _ 6. Corn, bush.— 6. 
uth, No.l 87%4@8946 wi mixed........ 4319048 % 
W’thern No.1 84140561 No. 2 mixed........... 4353 248 
pee wine 0.2 78%08' yellow....... 47% 849g 
ema. No.1. 828 one Western white...... 4843 050 
per ca 
White... 37 985 Seite peabill Aaa 
No. 2 mixed. ...... 25% 926% State and Jersey ...... 55 059 
Neo. 2 coosees 2719028% — Wester... -..0- | bor 


«@” Fer other tables asually given here see vage 736. 
AGRICULTORAL DEPaRTMENT'’s OcToBER REPORT.—The re- 


= of the Department of sarees for October 1 respect- 


cereal crops was issued ber 10, as follows: 

The report of the Department of Agricuiture shows the 
average of ri to have been 78°2, as com- 
pered with & *6 last month, 82°7 on Oc'ober 1, 1899, *2 at corre- 
sponding date in 1+98 and 81 the mean of October averages of the 
last ten While decline daring Septem’ Was not serious, 
——_ a yg ay ay State, the evepe 

Ohio, Missouri, one holding their own. 
points in Tuinois, Kansas 


Spano wee © Sognee at § pains in Indiana, 3 
a. 


the receipt of 
reporte of the 


acre of oate is 29°6 
year. 27°8 bushels in 
of 26°2 bushels. Of the States having 
milliow acres or — in oats, Ohio and Lilinois show an aver- 
per acre 28 bushels, Iowa #4 busheis, Indiana 32-7, 
32, Kaneas 51°6, Pennsyivania 3:1, New York 27°9, 
25°2and Nebraska 2'°8 bushels. The average ae aah 
x roy *9°5 last year and &3°3 in 1898. [The indica’ crop 
810,11 aeepme _— 796,177,713 busheis in 1699 and 730,- 
isin , 
preliminary estimute of the yield acre of ba is 20°4 
. a8 compared with 25°5 bushels lack year, 21°6 wusbete in 1898 
ten-year average of 23 5 bushels. The presert indicated yied 
lowest, with one exception, since 1887. Itis due mainly to the 
of 16°7 -ushels per acre in California, which is 46 bushels 
that State’s ten-year average In New York the indi- 
22 b H corresponds aimost exactiy to the 
Sie Tisiés n Iowa and Kansas are somewhat 
isconsin and Minnesota somewhat below the re- 
ve ten-ye-F av . The average for quality is 82°1, against 
last year and 6 in 1898. [The indicated cor is 59,06 -,000 
9563 bushels in 1899 and 55,792,257 busnele 


ts. 
preiiminary estimate of the yield 
bushels, as compared with 307 bushels Dost 
1898, +nd a ten-year ave 


358 
i 





a 
; 


B38 
bee 


E 
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well sold up, with low counts occasionally 1jc. higher. In 
one or two makes of wide sheetings prices have been ad- 
vanced 5 per cent. Heavy brown cottons are selling in 
smali quantities as a rule; for forward business mos: sellers’ 
prices are above buyers’ ideas. Light and fine brown sheet- 
ings firm. Ducks are quiet bit well held. Dz nime difficalt 
bed gw may in any position, and most quotations are nomi- 
. Ticks and plaids strong bat quiet. Otherc arse, colored 
cottons are in /imited supply and prices tend up wards, Kid- 
finished cambrics also show a hardening tendency. Staple 
printe are 24¢ per cent dearer in some instances. and indica- 
tions point to a — advance in open quotations. Stocks 
are limited and demand fair. Fancy calivoes are quiet and 
unchanged. The gingham demand i; moderate bat fully 
equal to available supplies, and the market rules very firm 
throughout. Print cloths have advanced to 8)c. for 
lars, with an indifferent demand. Wide goods are firm, 
fair sales. 

Woo.en Goops.—The weather has still been busi- 
ness in men’s-wear woolen and worsted fabrics, and between 
that and ante-election infhuences the market has failed to 
show any improvement over last week’s conditions. The 
demand has been very irregular and only limited in the 
eggregate for either staple lines or fancies. The anxiety 02 
the t of sellers to secure orders has been marked ins 
number of directions, and some very low prices as com 
with the opening of the season have been named to possible 
buyers. Medium and low-grade faacy wolens have 
particularly weak in a number of lines, There has been 20 
materia! change in the overcoating or cloaking situation. 
Business in woolen and worsted dress gcods for spripg bas 
been on a fuller scale with the opening of a number of new 
lines, but the general tone of the market continues easy. For 
flannels and blankets the demand is slow aud prices with 
out material change. 

Forziagn Dry Goops —Business in dress goods has been 
moderate, with fine staples and novelties steady in price. 
Silks and ribbons show a ,firmer tendency under foreign ad- 
vices. Linens are against buyers. Buriaps continue in very 





small supply and tend upwards, 
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STATE AND CITY Department. 


News Items. 


Michigan.—Special Session of the State Legislature.—The 
State Legislature convened in special session on October 10, 
pureuant toa call issued by the Governor last week. The 
object of this special session is to provide for levying in- 
creased taxes on the railroads. For this purpose an amend- 
ment or amendments to the State Constitution are to be sub- 
mitted t> a vote of the people at the November election 

ving the Logislatare the nevessary authority to that end. 
fs also sought to repeal special charters of railroads grant- 
ing exemption from taxation. 


Bond Proposals and Negotiations this 
week have been as follows: 


Alexandria, N. Y.—Sale of Utica & Black River RR. Stock. 
—The Railroad Commissioners of the townof Alexandria, 
N. Y., will receive bids up to October 26 for 100 to 150 shares 
of Utica & Black River RR. guaranteed 7% stock. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale will be used ,to retire $52,100 7% bonds ma- 
turing this year. 

The official notice of this offering will be found elsewhere in 


this Department, 

Allegheny, Pa.—Bond Election.—At the general election 
November 6 the question of issuing $1,098,000 bonds for va 
rious improvements will be submitted to a vote of the people, 

Amesbary, Mass.— Note to be Issued.— The Town r 
will have discounted about November 1 a street-widening 
note for $3,600. Loan will mature in one year. 

Antelope, Ure.—Bonds Not Sold.—We are advised by the 
City Recorder that there were no bids received on October 1 
for the $1,500 6¢ water bonds the offering of which was pub- 
lished in the CHRONICLE Sept. 15, p. 564, 

Areapum, Ohio.— Bond Sale.—On October 8 the $18,000 5¢ 
en oo (serial) street improvement bonds were awarded to 
the t National Bank, Arcanum, at 108—an interest basis 
of about 8°83¢. Following are the bids: 
First Nat. Bank, Arcanum. ..$14,040 00 | Lamprecht Bros. Co.. Seeve. 015 ase 50 
E. Kieyvoltes Go. Cinetin.., 189-000 WH. Lead ACO, Cinelne .., 1th 00 

& Mayer, Cip.... 13,000 00 Denison, Prior & Co..Cleve.. 18,669 00 
Feder, Holzman & Co., + 18,819 Bank, Barnesville. 13,231 00 

For description of bonds see CHRONICLE Sept. 15. p. 564, 

Belle Fourche (S. Bak.) Sebool District.—Bonds Voted.— 
This district has voted favor of issuing $6,000 school- 
house bonds, 

Bloomfield, Conn.—Bonds Authorized.—At a 








al town 


meeting held recently, it was voted to issue $32,000 3144 re- 
fanding bonds, 
Brewster County, Texas.—Bonds A d.—The Attor- 


ney-General has approved an issue of $93,000 4¢ 5-20-year 
optional) bonds. rities are in denomination of $1,000, 
ated Sept. 1 1900. Interest will be payable annually. We 
are advised that the State will probably take the bonds. 
Brookline, Mass.—Loan Authorized.—The Selectmen have 
btm a loan of $100,000 in anticipation of the collection 


taxes, 

Brown’s Valley, Traverse County, Minn.— Bond ate 
—Proposals will be received until 7 P. M., October 20, by E. R. 
Marsball, Village Recorder, for $8,700 5¢ water and light 
bonds. Securi es were voted at the election held September 
10, 1900. Eight bonds are in denomination of $1,000 and one 
of $700, and are dated Sept. 15, 190. Interest will be pay- 
able March 15 and September 15 and the principal will ma 
tare in twenty years. These securities were previously 


offered on ~~. 21, August 4 and August 31, but a postpone- | sc.songood 


ment was made necesssry on account of some error in the 
original clootion. _ aa 18, ~ » 

acyrus, 0.—Bi of .—Proposals will be re- 
ceived until 12 m., October 28, by W. C. Franz, City Clerk, 
for $50,000 6¢ refunding bonds. urities are in denomina- 
tion of $100, dated Nov. 1, 1900, Interest will be payable 
annually on November 1 at the office of the City Treasurer. 
Principal will mature $5,000 yearly on November 1 from 


t in money or a certified check for $500 must accom 
pany proposals, Accrued interest is to be paid by purchaser. 

Caldwell, Idaho.—:s«nds Authorized.—The issuance of 
$200,000 6 bonds to enlarge the irrigation works has been 
authorized. These bonds, we are advised, will be issued as 
needed and will run fir twenty years. 

Canton, Ohio.— ond Offering.—Proposals will be received 
until 12 M., October 15. by Louis N. Ley, City Olerk, for the 
Porchase of the following street-improvement bords: 
ite 3 and 6-year Chante Bivest ‘aepen in denen a nO as og 


¥ and 5 year W: rley Street b nds, in denomination of $550 
and 6-year Woodland Avenue bonds, in den mination of $600, 


Securities are issu: d under authority of sections 2704 and 

, Revised Statutes of Ohio. They are dated Oct. 15, 1900. 
Interest will be at a rate not exceed ng 5%, payable semi-an 
nually at the office of the City Clerk or at Kountze Bros, in 
York City, A certificate of deposit from the First Na 
hank of Canton iu the sum of $80) will be required 

each proposal, Bids must be made on blank forms, 


Cass County, Ind.—Bonds Re awarded.—The $195 840 414% 


gravel-road bonds originally awarded cn August 6 to Farson, 
Leach & Co., Chicago (which firm afterwards refused to take 
the same). have been re-awarded to The New First National 
Bank of Columbus at par. A fall description of the bonds 
was given in the CHRONICLE Angust 4, — 

Cherryvale, Kan.—Bond Ofering.— Is will be re- 
ceived until 7:30 Pp. m., October 15, for $49,000 5¢ 20-year 
water-works bonds, Securities will be in denomination of 
$200. Interest will be payable semi-annually at the fiscal 
agency of the State of.Kaneas in New York City. 

Clarksdale, Miss.—Bond Sale,—The $37,000 5¢ bonds ad- 
vertised for sale on September 18 have been awarded to F. R, 
Falton & Co,. Chicago, at - and the cost of preparing the 
bonds, At the uest of the purchaser the date of the 
bonds was ch from Nov. 1 to Oct, 1, 1900, and they 
were delivered and paid for on the latter date. Securities 
are in denomination of Interest will be payable semi- 
annually. Principal will mature $500 yearly on October 1 
from 1905 to 1919 and the remaining $29,500 on Ot. 1, 1920, 

Clarksville, Mo.—Bond Sale,—The Little & Hays Invest- 
ment Co., St. Louis, have been awarded an icsue of $31,500 
4% 10-80 year refunding bonds of this city. Securities are in 
denomination of $500, dated Oct. 1, 1900, Interest will te 


able semi-annually. 
ar Bond Sale .— We are advised that, 


Cleves, Ohio.—. 
owing to an error in the advertisement, the sale of $1,257 5¢ 
sidewalk bonds, which was to have taken place on Octuber 8, 
was postponed, 

Coieman County, Texas.—Bonds Registered.—The State 
Comptroller has registered an issue of $6,000 refunding 
bridge bonds, 


Texas.—Bonds Approved —The Attorney- 

General bas ap d an issue of $7.000 school house bonds. 
Defiance, Ohio.—Bond Sale.—On October 8 the $22,000 4¢ 
refunding bonds were awarded to N. W. Harris & Co., Chi- 
cago, at 104°37. For description of bonds see CHRONICLE Oct. 


6, p. 721. 

Delano, Minn.—Bonds Defeated.—The question of issuing 
$2,000 water bonds was defeated at a recent election by a 
vote of 54 to 47. 

Denver, Colo.—Bond Sale Virificd.—We have official con- 
firmation of the sale of the $4,700,000 4¢ 10-15-year water- 
works bonds, which we noted in last week’s CHRONICLE, to 
Denison. Prior & Co,, Cleveland, the price paid being 100°063, 
In the CHRONICLE of July 14 we reported that $100,000 of this 
issue had been awarded to W. J. Hayes & Sons, but that sale, 
we are advised, was never consummated. 

De Pere, Wis.—Bond Offering.—Proposals will be received 
until 4P mM. to day (October 18) for $3,000 34¢¢ bridge-repair 
bonds which were authorized at the election held Oct. 1. 
Principal will mature $1,000 yearly on January 15 in 1910, 
1911 and 1912, — at De Pere Bank. 

East Bangor, Pa.— Bonds Voted.—This borough recently 
voted in favor of issuing $ 9,000 5¢ 5-80-year (optional) water- 
works bonds. Securities will be in denomination of $100. 
The date for the sale of these bonds has not yet been deter- 
mined upon. B. W. Ribble is Borough Treasurer. 

Everett, Mass.—Temporary Lcan.—This city has borrowed 
$50,000 for six months from Blodget, Merritt & Co., Boston, 
at 8°55¢ discount. 
Bonds Authorized.—The City Treasurer, it is stated, has 
authority to issue $25,000 4¢ sewer bonds. 
Fairfield, Conn.—Bonds Voted.—At a recent town meet- 
ing it was voted tofund a portion of the floating indebted- 
ness into bonds bearing 814% interest. 
Galesburg, 111.—Bias.—Following are the bids received 
October 1 for the $4,000 4¢ electric light bonds : 
N. W. Harris & Co., Chicago.*$41.912 00 | Denison, Prior & Co.. Cleve..$41,208 00 
W. J. Hayes & Cleve... 43,037 00 | Feder, Holzman & Co., Cin... #1,075.00 
Farson, Leach & Co, Chic... 41,968 00! E. D. Shepara & Co., N. ¥.... 40,616 00 
R. Kleyboite & Co.. Cincin... 41,451 00| Miss. Valiey Tr. Co. St. L... 

& 40 | Second N , 


Comanche, 


Mayer, Cincin. 41,864 at. B’k. Galesburg. 40,100 00 
A. M. Craig, Galesburg....... 40,100 08 
* And blank bonds. 


As stated last week, bonds were awarded to N. W. Harris 
& Co, at 104°78 and blank bonde. 

Gallipolis, Ohio.—Bond Offering.—Proposals will be re- 
ceived until 1 P. M., Ostober 19, by T, E. Bredbury, City 
Clerk, for $18,000 4¢ redemption bonds. Securities are in de- 
nomination of $500. Interest will be payable February 25 
and August 25 at the office of the City foctause Principal 
will mature in 20 years. Either money or a certified check 
for 5¢ of the amount of the bonds bid for must accompany 
preposals. Accrued interest is to be paid by purchaser. 
Geneva, Ohio.—Bonds Voted.—At a recent election this 
village authorized the issnance of $75,000 water bonds by a 
vote of 408 to 68. Faull details of this issue have not yet been 
determined upon. 

Hartford (Conn.), Southwest School District.—Bond 
Sale.—On October 8 the $'0,000 4¢ gold bonds were awarded 
to W. R. Todd & Co.. New York, at 10225, For full descrip- 
tion of bonds see CHRONICLE Sept, 29, p. 670. 

Higginsport, Ohio.— und Sule,—On October 2 $3 000 6% 
1-6 year (srrial) wharf bonds were awarded to the Citizens” 
National Bank, Ripley, at 106. 

Homestead ( Pa.) School District.—Bonds Voted.— At the 
election held September 18 the issuance of $20,000 achool 
tonis was authorized by a large majority. The details of 
th se bonds will be fixed later. 





may be had from the City Clerk. Successful bidder 
must furnish blank bonds. 7 


= 


Ilion, N. Y.— Bond hate will be received 
until 114 M., Oetiber 9 by O.S Jepson, Village Treasurer, 


for $30,000 electric-hght bonde. 8:curities are in de 
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tion of $1,000, dated Oct. 20, 1900. Interest will be at a rate 
not exceeding 4%. payable semi-annually at the Ilion National 
Bank. —— will mature $1,000 peasy on. October 1 
from 1901 to 1930, inclusive. A certified check or bank draft 
for 10% of the par value of the bonds, payable to the Village 
Treasurer, must accompany proposals, 

Johnstown, Pa.—Bords Authorized.—It is stated that an 
issue of $60,000 city-hall bonds has been authorized. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Bond Offering.—Proposals will be re- 
ceived until 2 Pp. M., October 24, by Geo. E. Kessler, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Park Commissioners, for $703,668 66 7% 
20-year ‘Series H” Park Fund certificates, These certifi 
cates are issued by the City Treasurer, under provisions of 
Article X. of the City Charter, and the proceeds will be used 
to pay for land taken for Penn Valley Park, in West Park 
District. Securities are in denomination of $1,000. Interest 
will be payable in January and July at the City Treasurer’s 
office. A deposit of $10,000 will be required with each bid. 
Accrued interest must be paid by the purchaser from July 
11, 1900, to the date of delivery of the certificates. The 
official circular states that there is no litigation pending or 

ed concerning the validity of these certificates, and 
that principal and interest on all previous issues of Park 
Fund certificates have been promptly paid. Assessed valua- 
tion of land and improvements in West Park District is $17,- 
671,250, which is on a basis of about 3314% of the actual value. 
This is the first issue of Park Fund certificates in this dis- 
trict, There is no floating debt. 

Kearny, N. J.—Loan Authorized.—_The Common Council 
has authorized a school loan of $5,000 in anticipation of the 
collection of taxes. 

Kirkland Union Free School District No. 4, Oneida Co., 

3 Bond Saie.—On October 8 the $5,500 4% bonds were 
awarded to Isaac W. Sherrill, Poughkeepsie, at 102'506. Se- 
curities mature $500 yearly on June 15 from 1901 to 1911, in- 
porn = further description of bonds see CHRONICLE 

. . p. 2 . 

Lafayette County, Mo.—Bond Sale.—On October 3 the 
$560,000 8¢ refunding bonds were awarded to W. A. Rule, 
Kansas City, Mo., at par, less a sufficient commission to 
make the bonds ,net 3°24¢ interest. The only other bid 
received was froni the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, 
which offered to take the securities at 314%, less a “‘ liberal” 
commission, For full description of bonds see CHRONICLE 
August 18, p. 357. 

Leominster, Mate + Dempovars Loan.—A loan of $3,000 
has been authorized, which amount, we are advised, will 
probably be borrowed from local banks. 

Lester Prairie, Minn.—Bond Sale.—This village has bor 
rowed $7,000 from the State at 4¢ interest. Loan will mature 
in ten years, 

Longmont School District No. 17, Boulder County, Colo. 
—Bond Sale.—On October 1 the $2,000 5¢ bonds were 
awarded to Emerson & Backingham, Longmont, at 101°6875. 
Principal will mature Oct. 1, 1915, subject to call after Oct. 
1; — For full description of bonds see CHRONICLE Sept. 22, 
p. 617. 

Marysville, @hio.—Bonds Voted.—Local papers report that 
at an election held September 24 $50,000 bonds were author- 
ized by a large majority for the purpose of encouraging the 
location of new manufactories at this place. : 

Menard County, Texas.—Bonds Approved.—The Attorney 
General has given bis — to an issue of $8,000 refund- 
ing court-house and jail bonds of this county. 

inonk School District No. 1, Woodford County, [1].— 
Bond Offering.— Pro will be received until 7:30 P. M., 
October 15. by J. A. Simpson, Secre' of the Board of Eda- 
cation, for $15,000 4¢ bonds. Ten bonds are in denomination 
of $1,000 and ten of $500 each, all dated Oct. 15, 1900. Inter. 
est will be payable annually at the office of the Township 
Treasurer. Principal will mature on or before Oct. 15, 1910. 

Mussey Township (P. 0. Capac), Mich.—Bonds Voted. - 
At a recent election this township voted in favor of issuing 
$2,500 town-hall bonds. 

Naugatuck, Conn.— Rids.—Following are the bids received 
September 22 for the $30,000 4¢ 5-19-year (serial) high-school! 
bonds awarded, as stated two weeks ago, to Rudolph Kley- 
bolte & Co., New York: 

R. Kleybolte & Co., New York. .106°75 
N. W. Harris & Co., New York..196°17 ) 105°818 
Jose, Parker & Co., Boston. 106°v54 W J. Hayes & Sons. Boston .. 102°22 

W. J. Neary (for $6,.00)......... 103 25 | Colonial Tr. Co., Waterbury....101°868 

New Decatur, Ala.—Bond Offering.—Proposals will be re- 
ceived uutil November 1 by E. C. Payne, Mayor, for $45,000 
20-year bonds. A certified check for $500 will be required 
with each bid. 

Newton, Mass.— Bond Sale.—The Sinking Fund Commis- 
sioners have taken at par an issue of $30,0)0 3¢ hospital 
_— ; en are dated Oct. 1, 1900, and will mature 

New Whatcom (wak.) School District No. 1.—Bond Sale. 
—On September this district sold $30,000 41444 bonds to 
Morris & Whitehead, Portland, Ore., at 101°25. Following 
are the bids: 

Morris & Whitebead (for ), .$30,375 
Bale Winans et ae Soe 

Of this issue $10,000 will mature in five years; $10,000 in 
ten years, subject to call after five years; and $10,000 in fif- 
teen years, subject to call afcer ten years. 

New York City.—Bond Offering.—Attention is called to 


the official advertisement elsewhere in this Department giv- 


Kane & Co. (for 68).............+ $30,200 
Lamprecht Bros. Co. (for 6s)... 20,075 














ing the offering for sale by New York City of $4,500,000 Bigg 
corporate stock. Proposals for these securities will be received 
until 2 P. M., October 15, by Bird 8. Coler, City Comptroller, 
For full description see CHROINCLE Sept. 29, p. 671, 


Northumberland County (P. 0. Heathsvilie), Va.—Bonds 
Authorized.—This county will issue $6,500 bonds for the re. 
pair of the court house. 

Oceanside, Cal.—Bonds Voted.—At the election held Sept. 
17 an issue of $5,000 6g gold wharf-improvement bonds was 
authorized. The date for the sale of these bonds has not yet 
been determined upon, 

Perth Amboy, N. J.—Bond Sale.—This city has sold at pri- 
vate sale an issue of $10,000 41¢¢ street and sewer-improve- 
m Pleasant Ridge, Ohio.—Bond 

leasant ge, Ohio.— Offering.— Proposals will 

received until 12 m., October 22, by J. B. faving Village 
Clerk, for $427 20 5¢ 1-10 year (serial) and $700 5¢ 15 year 
sidewalk bonds. The former issue will be made in denomi- 
vation of $42 72, dated Sept. 1, 1900, and the latter issue $350 
each, dated Oct. 1, 1900. Interest will be payable annually 
at the First National Bank, Cincinnati. Authority for the 
issuance of these bonds will be found in Section 2884 a, B and 
C, Revised Statutes of Ohio. A certified check for 5¢ of the 
gross amount of each issue must accompany proposals. 

Port Arthur (Texas) Independent School District.— 
Bond Sale.—The $15,0' 0 6% 10-20-year (optional) school bonds 
mentioned in the CHRONICLE August 25 have been sold to 
F. R. Fulton & Co., Chicago, at 104'018 and blank bonds free 
of charge. 

Prairie City, I1l.—Bond Sale.—This city has sold at par 
to Miss Carrie Nichols an issue of $500 6% 3-year bonds. 

Prescott, Ariz.— Bonds Voted.—At an election held August 
28 a proposition to issue bonds for water-works purposes was 
favorably voted upon. 

Providence, La.—Sonds Not Sold.—No satisfactory bids 
were received on September 27 for the $17,500 5% 20-40-year 
(optional) gold water-works and light bonds, G. M. Frank- 
lin, Mayor, and Alderman J. W. Pittman have been ap- 
pointed a committee to negotiate these bonds at private sale, 
cor description of securities see CHRONIC. & Sept. 22, p. 618, 

Providence, R. I.—Bonds Authorizea.--The Board of Al- 
dermen has authorized the issuance of $200,000 street-im- 
provement bonds. It will he some months, we are advised, 
before the bonds will be offered for sale 

Red Lake County, Minn.—Bond sale.—On September 17 
this county sold $3,000 41¢¢ 20. year jail bonds to Stoddard, Nye 
& Co., Minneapolis, at 100 883; the Fone ata to pay accrued 
interest and furnish blank bonds. Following are the bids: 
Stoddard, Nye & Co., Minn....$3,025 00 ; Merch’ts’ B’k of Red L. Falls..83,087 50 
Trowbridge & Niver Co.,Chic.. 3,165 00 | First State B’k, Red L. Falis.. 3,040 00 

Saco, Me.—Bona Uffertng.—Proposals will be received un- 
til 3 P.M., October 16, by Chas, L. Bacheider, City Treas- 
urer, for $30,000 31¢¢ refunding bonds. Securities are in de- 
nomination of $500, dated Nov. 1, 1900, Interest will be 
payable May 1 and November 1 in Boston. Principal will 
mature $1,000 yearly on November 1 from 1901 to 1930. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Bond Offering.—Proposals wiil be re- 
ceived until 2 P. M., October 27, by John F, Johnson, City 
Comptroller, for $390,00u 814% 20-year retuoding bonds. Five 
hundred bonds are in dencmination of $100,four hundred 
bonds of $500 and one hundred and forty bonds of $1,000 
each, all dated Feb. 1, 1901. Interest will be payable semi- 
annually at the National Bank of Commerce, New York 
City. A certified check for 5% of the par value of the bonds 
bid for will be required, the check to be deposited either 
with the above-mentioned City Comptroller or with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York City. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Bond sale.—On October 9 the 
$250,000 4% 10-20-year (optional) water bonds were awarded 
to E. D. Shepard & Co., New York, at 101°53—an interest 
basis «f 8811¢¢ if bonds are called at the optional date 
and 8°89¢ if allowed torun their full time. For description 
of bonds see CHRONICLE last week, page 724. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Bond ey —Prop?sals will be re- 
ceived until 11 a. M., October 19, by J. H. Bernardi, City 
Treasurer, for $16,818 58 4% grading notes. Securities are 
in denomination of $4,204 65, dated Oct. 19, 19.0. - Iaterest 
will be payable annually at the office of the City Treasurer, 
and the principal will mature one note yearly on January 19 
from 1902 to 1905, inclusive. 

Shamokin (Va.) School District.—Bond Sale.—On Oct. 10 
$7,000 84¢¢ 8-7-year (optional) school bonds were awarded to 
local parties as follows : $2,000 to J. J. John, $2,000 to J. M. 
Sbuman and $3,000 to Isaac May Sr. Securities are in de- 
nomination of $1,000. 

Sheridan, Wyo.—Bond Offering.—At an election held Sep- 
tember 10 the issuance of $40 0u0 8u-year water bonds was 
authorized. Proposals for th: se boncs will be received until 
November 5 by Thomas T. Howd, Town Clerk, Securities 
are in denomination of $500, dated Nov. 1, 1900. Interest on 

hese bonds will be at a rate not exceeding 5%, payable annu- 
ally on January 1 in Sheridan, Authority for the issuance 
of these ay wit te found in Chapter 15, Title 11, Revised 
Statutes of Wyoming. 

Simpson County (P. 0. Westville), Miss.—Bonds Sold 
Conduionally.—Proposals were received by this county until 
October 1 for $25, 6% 20-year court-house and jail bonds. 
These securities were awarded to F. B & W.S. Hall at par, 
provided the Board of Supervisors were unable to secure & 
better bid by November 1. Bonds are in denomination of 
$500. Interest will be payable annually, 
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Sisse .—Bond Sale.—This place has voted in 
favor ert pa 7330 000 6% 10-year water-worke bonds. These 
bonds were soft Oct. 2, 1900, to Jefferson & Kasson, St. Paul, 
at 10°61. Securities are in denomination of $1,000, dated 
Oct. 1, 1900. Interest will be payable semi-annually at the 


office of the Town Treasurer. 


_ will be received 

Smyrna, N. Y.—Bond Offering. Proposals 
i 18, by C. E Ferris, President of the 
until 12 mM., October y p Pigehdiens of the 


Boar Trustees, for $8,000 water bonds. 
aan tov. 1, 1900. Interest will be payable semi-annual! 
at the Chenango National Bank of Norwich, and the princi. 
will mature $500 yearly on November 1 from 1905 to 1920, 
ave. A certified check on a national bank, payable to 
the board of trustees, for 5¢ of the par value of the bonds 
must accompany proposals. The bonds will be sold to the 
es who will take them at the lowest rate of interest not 
excess of 4%, - 

South Manchester, Conn.—Loan Authprized.—At a re- 
cent town meeting the Selectmen were authorized to borrow 
$40,000 in anticipation of the co'lection of taxes. 

Sturgeon Falls, Ont.—Debenture Offering.—Propoeals 
will be received until 12 m., October 20, by G. F. Sanfield, 
Clerk, for $20,000 5¢ water-works debentures maturing equal 
amounts yearly on December 1 from 1901 to 1930; also $10,- 
000 5¢ school debentures maturing part annually on March 1 
for twenty years. 5 

Suffern, Ruckland County, N. Y.—Bond Offering.—Propo- 
sals will te received until 12 M., October 17, by A. S, Bush, 
Village Clerk, for $36,000 water bonds. Securities are in de- 
nomination of $500, dated Dec. 1, 1900. Interest will be at a 
rate not exceeding 814%, payable semi-annually at the Pater- 
son National Bank, Paterson, N. J. Principal will mature 
$1,500 yearly on December 1 from 1905 to 1928, inclusive. A 
certified check for 2 per cent of bid must accompany pro- 
posals. : 

Suffolk County, N. Y.—Temporary Loan.—This county has 
borrowed $10,000 temporarily from the Suffolk County Na- 
tional Bank of Riverhead at 4% interest. 

Traverse City, Mich.—Bond Sale.— On Oct, 9 the $25,000 4¢ 
20-30-year (optional) water-works bonds were awarded to N, 
W. Harris & Co., Chicago, at 103°80 and blank bonds. This is 
on an interest basis of, about 8°729¢ if bonds are redeemed at 





their optional period, or 8°787¢ if allowed to run their full 
time. Following are the bids : 


N. W. Harris & Co., Chicago.*$25,905 00 | Devitt, Tremble & Co., Chic.*$25,512 00 
R. erento & Co., Cincrn... 25,760 60 | Traverse City State 3ank.... 25,510 00 
W J. Hayes & Sons. Cleve... 25,700 75 | First Nat. Bk’, Tray. City.... 20,40000 
W. J. McDonald & Co., Chic. 25,541 =| Eph iB Niver' Co, Chie 9843 

ry eae eR Lam prec ros. Co., Cleve. .*24, 


For description of bonds see CHRONICLE Sept. 29, p. 672. 

Union, S. C.—Bonds Not Sola.—We are advised that all 
bids received by the Town Council on October 8 for the $35,- 
000 6% sewer bonds have been Dy wegen and that it is not yet 
decided whether they will again be advertised or will be 
posed of at private sale. Following are the bids: 





F. M. Farr, Agent............- $38,850 00 | Duke M. Farson, Chicago....*$86,800 00 
Seasongood & (for 6s)....... 38,731 00 | Trowbridge (for 6s)....... *. 6,465 00 
Mayer, Cin- , (for 6s)....... 36,487 60; Niver On. 4 (fOr B468)..... *36,088 00 
cinnati.... . / (for 41¢8)..... 35,6230} Chicago..... (for 58).....0. *35,656 00 


Camprecht Bros. Co., @.. 37,20700! Denison, Prior & Co., Cleve.. 36.026 00 
1 F. M. Stafford & Co. (for 58). 36,226 60 

* And furnish blank bonds. 
Robie Robinson of Atlanta, Ga., offered $110 91 for $100 of 
A ap For description of bonds see CHRONICLE Sept, 29. p. 


Utica, N. Y.—Bonds Authorized.—The issuance of $17,- 
033 85 paving bonds has been authorized. 

Virginia.—Offer to Purchase Bonds.—The Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund will receive tenders until 3 Pp, mM. Nov- 
ember 3, for the sale to them of $75,000 “ Riddleberger” 
bonds issued under the Act of Feb. 14, 1882, or ‘‘ Century” 
bonds issued under the Act of Feb. 20. 1892. ‘ 

Wathalla, Pembina County, N. Dak.—Bond Offering.— 
ae will be received until 8:30 P. M., October 15, by E. 
L. Howard, Village Clerk, for $2,700 6¢ water and fire de- 
partment bonds. Four bonds are in denomination of $500 
and one cf $710, all dated Nov. 1, 1900. Interest will be pay- 
able annually at the First National Bank of Grand Forks, 
Principal will mature Nov. 1, 1915. A certified check for 
$150 will be required. The above issue will represent the 
only bonded indebtedness of the village. The assessed val- 
uation is $60,695 and the real value about $400,000. The pop- 
ulation is estimated at 500. 

Watertord, N. Y.—Bond Offering.—The Public Improve- 
ment Commission—William A. Saxe, Secretary—will -sell at 
public auction at 10 a. M. October 20 $8,000 4¢ bonds. Secnuri- 
ties are in denomination of $500. Interest will be payable 











NEW LOANS. 
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PROPOSALS FOR 


$4,500,000.00 


UTICA & BLACK RIVER 
RAILROAD 


Guaranteed 7% Stock. 


The Railroad Commissioners of the town of 
Alexandria, New York, offer for sale tothe highest - 
bidder One Hundred to One Hundred and Fifty 
Sbares of the UTICA & BLACK RIVER 


3% Corporate Stock 82" 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Exempt from all Taxation in the State of New York, 
except for State Purposes. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 


EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS, AND OTHERS HOLDING TRUST FUNDS ABB 
AUTHORIZED BY SECTION 9 OF ARTICLE 1 OF CHAPTER 417 OF THE LAWS OF 1897 








TO INVEST IN THIS STOCK. 





up to and including October 26th, 1900, and opened 
October 27th, 1900, at one o’clock P. M. 


W. W. BUTTERFIELD, Railroad 
A. A. HOLMES, 
T. H. DONALD, Commiesioners, 


Address either of the above Commissioners at 
REDWOOD, Jefferson County, N. Y. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NEw YORE. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
Deal im Bonds of 


Issue Travelers’ | Ritiroas, sect Ratt. 





SBALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED BY THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY OF NEW f way, Gas and Electric 
Letters of Credit | rior 


YORK at his office, No. 280 Broadway, in the City of New York, until 


Monday, the 15th Day of October, 1900, 


Compan i & 
AVAILABLE IN ALL | Siivai Bonds Bought 


at 2 o'clock P. M., for the whole or a part of the following-described Registered Stock of the City of | PARTS OF THE WORLD, | and Sold. 
New York, bearing interest at the rate ef THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, to wit.: | Quotations furnished fur purchase, sale or exchange 


$1,900,000 00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE CORE 


CITY OF NEW YORK FOR SCHOOL- USES AND P 
TMENT OF DOCKS AND 


HOUSES AND SITES THEREFOR DEPAR 
IN THE BOROUGHS OF MANHAB 


750,000 60 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE ,, (Bank of Commerce Wew York, 
Weeeee ar NEW YORE FOR The | °- “assau 8t., Building) 


URPOSES OF THE CABLE ADDRESS :—SABA. 





TAN AND THE BRONX. 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE NOVEMBER 
1, 1940, 


$600,000 00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK FOR SCHOOL- 

HOUSES AND SITES THEREFOR 

IN THE BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 

PRINCIPAL PAYABLE NOVEMBER 
1, 1940. 





FERR 5 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE NOVEMBER 
$250,000 00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK FO 
DEPARTMENT OF pocke Lhe 
FERRIES. er 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE NOVEMBER 
1,000,000 00 CORPORATE sTOCK oF 
oe CITY OF NEW YORK FOR THe 


NEW AQUEDUCT. 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE OCTOBER 


T. B. POTTER, 
MUNICIPAL and BONDS, 


CORPORATION 
172 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ew tan ILLS, 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 








A Deposit of TWO PER CENT. (in or certified check on a National 
or State Bank in the City of New Yast) seguires. . ou 


Bor fuller information see CITY RECORD. Copies to be procured at No. 2 City Hall, 


BIRD S. COLER, Comptroller, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE OMPTROLLER'S OFFICE, 
SEPTEMBER 27th, 1900. 


Blodget, Merritt & Co., 
BANKERS, 
16 Congress Street, Boston. 
15 Wall Street New York. 
STATE, CITY & RAILROAD BONDS 
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gemi-annua'ly and the principal will mature $1,000 yearly, 
commen“ing Au-ust 1, 1915. 

Wate: loo, lowa.—Bonds Authorized.—This city has voted 
in favor of issuing $40,000 sewer bonds. We are advised 
that it isnot probable that anything will be done towards 
the placing of thess bonds until the spring. 

aterlo» County, Ont.— ebenture Sale.—On September 
25 an i-sue of $5 344% deb: ntures was awarded to G. A. 
Stimson & Co.. Toronto, at 98°03. Following are the bids: 
G. A. Stimson & Co., Toronto.$4,901 50 | Cent. L. & Sav Co., Toronto. .$4,852 00 
W. Brouse Toronto. .......... 4,800 0 |G. W. Wood & Son, Toronto.. 4,-06 00 
E. H. Day & Cu., Montreai.... 4.875 00 | Merchants’ Bank of Canada.. 4,680 00 

Securities ara dated Dec. 28, 1900, and wi'l mature part 
iat fl in such sums that the amount of principal to re paid. 
together wih tne interest due, will make $351 81 in each 
year from 191 to 1920, inclusive. : 

Weiser, Idahv.—fonds Voted.—On September 18 a propo- 
sition to issne $45,000 water-works and electric-light- plant 
bonds was voted upon and carried by an overwhelming ma- 


jority. 

West Plains, Mo.—Bond Sale.—On October 1 this city 
sold the $27,500 5¢ 20 year water-works and electric-light 
bonds which were voted on July 28 to N. W. Harris & Co., 
Chicago, at 106°92. Fcllowing are the bids : 


emium. Premium. 
90> 00 | R. Kleybolte & Co,. Cincin.... $2810 


Pr 

N. W. Harris & Co.. Chicago. .§1. ure 

John Nuveen & Co., Chicago.. 1,9: 0 00 | Trowbridge & Niver Co., Chic. 10 00 
Seasong: 00 


00a & Mayer, Cincin.. bo 
Bords are dated Oct. 1, 1900. Accrued interest will be 
payable from Oct. 15, 1900. 
est Springfield, Muss.—Bond Sale.—On October 5 $25,- 
00042 80-vear gold water bonds were awarded to H. W. 
Poor & Co., Bost: n. at 116°33 and $25,000 81¢¢ 30-year water 
bonds to the same firm at 106 66—being an interest basis of 
about 3'154¢¢. Following are the bids: 





Perry, Coffin & Burr, Boston, bid 110°851 for th 
issue. Securities are dated Oct. 1, 1900, and the Satiewas Tat 
be pera semi-annually. 

inchester, Va.—Bond Offering.—Proposals will be re- 
ceiived until 11 a m., October 25, by the nance Committee 
of the Common Vouncil, for $11,000 4% 25-year Rouss City- 
Hall bonds. Twenty bonds are in denomination of $590 and 
ten of $100 each. Interest will be payable April 1 and Octo. 
ber 1 at the office of the City Treaeurer, 

Yellowstone County, Mont.—Bond Election.—On Noy. 6 
at tbe general election the question of isening $50,000 5¢ 
10-20-year (optiona}) court-houre bonds will be voted upon. 

Youngstown, Ohio.— Bond sale.— Following are the bids 
received October 1 for various bonds of this city; 

$5,000 11,800 $5,850 000 $2,000 $450 $975 

Bia Wien wlaage Mei Mie sh ly 

warns commas eg tro 0 calaee tcf on edo» sabes be 
igor he te eae tee eee ee woe 
eh Oe sss ness en enss e 5 . 750 46200 90785 
Seasong"d&Mayer.5,14060 12,818 90 6,057 68 2.07100 2107100 46265 96 06 
eto 5,140 50 12,24014 6,068 31 2.07562 2.07562 46269 907 81 

00 


& Co ‘ 
C. P. Wiison....... 5,140 00 00 6,06500 2,078 
Croghan Bank of 15,280 6, 2,073 00 2,07800 460.0 


COGN. .ncccnss cevece -.-evcese — -peenee .. enneee  -/ -cesces " 
WH Es WUONINEDsctce ceccce ©  ‘conece | coscve.  evsabe. . ohouns $02 $0 oe 
Dee TARO cases cveces «ss cepnes  sevven —swenuse cht 465 00 84100 


* Awarded to those marked *. 
For description ot bonds see CHRONICLE Sept. 22, p. 619, 
Bond Offering.— Proposals will be received until 2 P, m., 
October 29, 1900, by Wm. I. Davies, City Clerk, for the fol- 
lowing 5¢ bonds: 
16,700 West Front Street pavi ds, 
Ny age 
“ ¥ Vv . 
985 Walls ce Street va 1008 and 10 4. : re al oe ur ng wep in ite 
ace . u . 
$2.0 yearly from 1903 to 1906, inclusive. nor 1, CAS te Savane 


Securities are dated Nov. 1, 1900. Interest will be pay- 














re S145 onde. able semi-annually at the office of the City Treasurer. 
Matast Cn, poten ir2,° | Nov. 6, 1000, the money to, be delivered at’ one of the eis 
2 ors Co boton 10s"'9 | banks or at the office of the City Treasurer. A certifi 
Plate Bros #00. B ston, ze | check for 3¢ of the amount of bonds bid for must accompany 
a. Kean, Chicago. 1u1'30, | proposals. Bids must be made s+parately for each issue, 
INVESTMENTS. INVESTMENTS. INVESTMENTS. 
LONDON AND PARIS | Geo. D. Cook Company, 
DENISON, PRIOR&CO.; EXCHANGE, Ld., INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


DEALERS IN 
High Grade Bonds. 
SEND FOR LISTS. 


8 Exchange Place, Boston. 
131 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 





Perry, Coffin & Burr, 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 
60 State Street, 
BOSTON. 





€. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
BANKERS. 


Bonds for 


Permanent Investment 


19 Milk Street, BOSTON. 
Denver. San Francisco, 





Investment Securities 
FOR : 


SAVINGS BANKS and TRUST FUNDS 
6s BONDS A SPECIALTY. 


EDW. C. JONES & CO., 


NEW YORK, - - 1 NASSAU STREET. 
PHILA..- = - - 11280. FOURTH 8T. 





Bankers and Exchange Agents. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
24 Throgmorton St., London, E. C. 


The exchange is prepared to entertain 
a proposal for the establishment of 
an Agency in New York, High- 
est references required. 


ADAMS & COMPANY, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 
No. eaiiniis a 81 State Streets, 
BOSTON. 








MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
John Nuveen & Co., 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
(st National Bank Building, Chicago 
Correspondence solicited. 
Reference, First National Bank, Ohicagr. 


238-240 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 
New York Office, 52 Broadway. 


MASON, LEWIS & CO., 
BANKERS 


CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
Menadnock Building. 60 Devenshire 


MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 


RAILROAD 
CORPORATION 
Cheice Issues. 
Street Railway and Gas Companies. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


The Lamprecht Bros. Co, 
MUNICIPAL 


AND OTHER HIGH-GRADE 


BONDS. 


Cleveland, Ohio, - 197 Superior Street. 
BASTEKN BRANCH: 
New ‘York City, ° - 52 Broadway. 
All securities having a Cleveland market 
be ught «nd : old, 
LAMPRECHT BROTHERS & CO. 
Members New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges. 











MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Securities Netting from 81¢ to 6% 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Send for our Investment Circular. 


DUKE M. FARSON, Banker, 
182 Dearborn Street, 
CHIC-GO. 


James N. Brown & Co., 
BANKERS, 

Neo. 62 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Dealers in Government, Municipal, Rail- 
road and Corporation Bonds. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPUSITS. 
Orders executedon N.Y Stock Exchange. 


Municipal Bonds. 











MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
E. C. STANWOOD & CO, 


BANKERS, 
121 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON. 


F. R. FULTON & CO., 


Municipat Bonps, 
{74 LA SALLE STREET) 


CHICAGO. 














